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in the mine, work time, and lunch time. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Anthracite Coal Mining in Pennsylvania 
in January, 1922. 


HE earnings and hours of anthracite coal mine employees here 
presented were compiled from wage data obtained from the 
records of 29 representative anthracite collieries for the half- 

month pay-roll period ending January 31, 1922. The data were 
copied from the records by agents of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
A total of 21,999 employees were covered by this inquiry. 

“Contract miners”’ is the basic occupation of anthracite coal min- 
ing. The employees in this occupation are paid a tonnage or other 
piece rate, the unit of quantity being a ton (2,240 pounds), a mine 
car of specified capacity, or a yard. Contract miners may have one 
or more helpers, known as contract miners’ laborers. The wages of 
these laborers are paid principally from the gross earnings of the 
contract miners. The larger share of the joint earnings, however, 
goes to the contract miner. 

The contract miner may increase his net earnings if he can provide 
work for more than one laborer. For instance, the records for one 
of the companies showed a contract miner as having worked 634 
hours and as having net earnings of $274.65 during the half-month 
pay-roll period covered. As the earnings were unusually large the 
company was asked for an explanation. The company stated that 
the hours and earnings of this employee were correct, but that he had 
two laborers. On the other hand many contract miners do not 
employ laborers, as in the 29 collieries there were 6,209 contract 
miners and 3,383 contract miners’ laborers. 

As all contract miners and the great majority of the contract 
miners’ laborers are tonnage or piece workers and as the hours 
worked by them are not recorded on the pay rolls except in a few 
collieries 10 was necessary for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, through 
its agents, first to arrange with the mining companies to keep a 
day-by-day record of hours for each tonnage worker for the sample 
pay-rol period. After the day-by-day record of time (hours) had 
een kept for the selected pay-roll period, agents again visited the 
companies and made a copy of the time (hours) and earnings of all 
employees, time workers as well as tonnage workers, for the selected 
pex-retl period, and also obtained other information concerning 
ours, earnings, and working conditions, including the average 
time of travel from the entrance of the mine to the face and return, 
and such time as may have been taken for lunch. The time (hours) 
in the mine per day herein shown means the actual hours in the mine 
from the time (hour and minute) of entrance into the shaft or other 
opening of the mine in the morning to the time (hour and minute) 
of exit from the shaft or other opening of the mine in the afternoon 
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after the completion of the day’s work, thus, including travel ; 
in the mine, work time, and lunch time. 

The time (hours) at the face for the tonnage-rate workers me). 
the actual hours at the face or place of work from time (hour 3), 
minute) of arrival at the face or place of work in the mornine ;, 
time (hour and minute) of leaving the face or place of work in |), 
afternoon on the completion of the day’s work. This face {j:y 
includes any time that may be taken for lunch, as the majority of | \\¢ 
tonnage workers do not have a regular lunch period and take as mii 
or little time therefor as they desire. The difference between the (\:; 
(hours) in the mine and the time (hours) at the face, therefore, is ||), 
average time (minutes) of travel from the shaft or other opening 
at the entrance into the mine to the face or place of work and retin), 

An effort was made to obtain the tonnage rates of contract miner 
and such figures were obtained in part. It was found that tonnage 
rates differed within a mine and as between the several mines bec itis 
of difference in the thickness of the coal seam or for other reaswis, 
For one mine there was a rate as low as 32 cents per ton and in the 
same mine there was a rate as high as 69 cents per ton. In one 
mine there was a rate of $1.58 per ton. The rates obtained at other 
mines fell within these limits. 

Attempt was also made to get the wage rate of the contract mines’ 
laborer and figures were obtained at several of the mines. The rates 
of this occupation, likewise, may differ within the mine and » 
between different mines. The contract miners’ laborer is paid : 
wage rate per shift, the term “shift’’ meaning what is accepted as ; 
day’s work, which may differ as to actual hours of labor. A shif 
usually means the loading of a certain number of mine cars, which 
number may vary in a mine; thus, the rate of the contract miners’ 
laborer partakes to some extent of the nature of a car rate or in 
effect a tonnage rate, as distinct from a strictly time rate. 

The peak of wages of anthracite mine employees by the award of (lic 
' Anthracite Coal Commission began with April 1, 1920, and continued 
under the award until March 31, 1922. During this period no bonus 
was paid in addition to regular wage rates. 

Overtime or time Dave in excess of the basic or regular hours of 
the colliery or the occupation was paid for at the regular rate. 

Deductions for powder, fuses, caps, or squibbs used in blasting coal 
from the seams were made from earnings of tonnage employees 
of all colliers, and for blacksmithing of 24 of the 29 collieries. “The 
earnings herein shown are net. 

Table 1 shows the daily rate for consideration miners and compiry 
miners and their laborers; the days and hours of operation for tlie 
half-month pay-roll period covered; the tons produced per capita i) 
the same pay-roll period for contract miners, consideration mincrs, 
and company miners, and their laborers as a combined group, «1\|, 
sasatarele their average earnings per hour. There is also shown 11 
the table the number of days of operation and the number of days 
closed for the mines covered during the 12 months ending Octo)«r 
31, 1921. 

it will be observed that some mines do not have consideration 
miners and others do not have company miners. Some of the mines, 
however, have both of these occupations. The company miner * 
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aid a regular daily rate; the consideration miner is a man usually 
employed as a contract miner, but who for a time is receiving a 
cuaranteed Minimum rate because of the fact that a tonnage rate 
would not produce earnings per day equal to the guaranteed rate. 
The pay ro Is show that a few contract miners during a small part 
of the pay-roll period were on a consideration or day basis, but it was 
not practicable to segregate the data relating to them, and such em- 
ployees have been considered as contract miners during the entire 
riod so far as time and earnings are concerned; likewise a few of the 
consideration miners were on a contract ‘basis during a minor part of 
ihe pay-roll period covered,thereby causing their average earnings to 
be higher than they would have been had they worked exclusively 
as consideration miners. 

The daily rate for consideration and company miners and their 
laborers is for a day of eight hours of actual work, not including a 
lunch period. In the part of the table relating to earnings per hour 
are given the average earnings of consideration and company miners 
and their laborers. In these figures the time at the face includes 
the hours worked and the time taken for lunch, so as to put them on 
a comparable basis with the contract miners. 

Prior to the 1920 award of the United States Anthracite Coal 
Commission Many pumpmen were working a 12-hour day at a rate 
per day based on 12 hours. By that award the basic day or shift 
was changed to eight hours and provision was made for the adjust- 
ment of rates on an 8-hour day or shift. This resulted in a material 
increase in average rates and earnings per hour. 

The word “‘start”’ as used in the table means a day on which the 
employee worked, regardless of whether he worked the whole day 
or only a part thereof. 

Table 2 is divided into two parts. The first section relates to 
contract miners and their laborers who are paid at tonnage or other 
piece rates, and the second to all of the other employees who are 
paid at time rates. Part A shows for contract miners and contract 
miners’ laborers the number of collieries and employees covered; 
the average number of starts (days on which employee worked) 
made in the half month covered; the average hours in the half month 
(1) based on time at the face (including time for lunch), and (2) 
based on time in the mine, which embraces the time at the face 
(including time for lunch) and the time of travel from the shaft or 
other opening at the entrance of the mine to the face and return; 
the average hours per start likewise shown in two ways; the average 
earnings in the half month; the average earnings per start; and the 
average earnings per hour based on time at the ta00 and based on 
time in the mine. 

Part B of Table 2 shows for each of the time-work occupations 
the number of collieries and employees covered; the average number 
of starts (days on which employees worked) made in the half month; 
the average hours worked in the half month; the average hours 
worked per start; and the average earnings in the half month, per 
start, and per hour. The hours and earnings of employees shown 
in this section of the table represent time at the face or other place 
of work, excluding time for lunch. 
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The summary below shows the number of collieries cover) , 
this inquiry ; the number of contract miners, contract miners’ |a})o)..., 
consideration miners, consideration miners’ laborers, copay, 
miners, and company miners’ laborers combined in one grou; 
the average number of starts made during the half month ¢1(j;,, 
January 31, 1922; the average, the highest, and the lowest num), 
of days of operation during the 12 months ending October 31, |) 
for the collieries covered; and an estimate of the amount that w.))j) 
have been earned in the year had all employees of these occupatiyy. 
worked every day of operation during the stated year at the ayory, 
earnings for the half month covered in this study. } 


Summary for contract miners, contract miners’ laborers, consideration miners, « 
tion miners’ laborers, company miners, and company miners’ laborers, co 
one group, in representative anthracite collieries in Pennsylvania. 


he i a ne on anh i nad addevhdsenese Seeks ces ccccs.s- 
Number of contract miners, consideration miners and company miners and 
their laborers, in collieries covered.........................--.-------. 
Average per capita number of starts (days) in half month covered...._._.. 11.6 
Number of days of operation during 12 months ending Oct. 31, 1921, for 
collieries covered: 
ES 2h. eis cash easaccscnccesececccss. 287.7 
Highest number of days in any colliery covered... ................. 308 
Lowest number of days in any colliery covered................-..... TT 
Estimated average earnings during F peg assuming each person to have 
worked pa cramy we of operation and to have earned as much per start as 
con ok dace caccescatncevbccanccsece: $1, 892 





1 The average time for all anthracite mines in Pennsylvania in 1920 was 271 days, as report! 
United States Geological Survey. Figures for 1921 are not yet available. 
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TABLE 2,—NUMBER OF COLLIERIES AND EMPLOYEES, AVERAGE NUMBER o; 11 
(DAYS), AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, IN REPRESENTATIVE ANTijpc. 
COLLIERIES IN PENNSYLVANIA, BY OCCUPATION, IN SECOND HALF OF J\n) 4, 





































































































































1922. 
(A) Tonnage workers and their laborers. 
= no A verage 
worked teed ne Average earni: 
Aver-| inhalf | ‘rt based ON 
age month. o 
Num-|Num| num- mee aes t I 
ber | ber | ber of | | I 
: of of | starts Per 
er- | ploy-| made , ha . 
ies. | ees. in Aaa neg —_ a In Per 0 the Can 
half includ-| i includ-| in | Balf | start im island te 
month, |2Ctud in pnctud- in | month.| (day). | at fac: . 
| i ing mine.; ing | Mine. . aie : “ steadily 
lunch. lunch. 7 ge se 
| | Pow! In recen 
a Ce HS eS RES | | than in 
Inside work: | the cost 
Contract miners../ 29 6,200; 11.5/| 79.6/| 87.4 6.9 | 7.6 | $86.60 | $7.53 $1.) 1914. bi 
Contract miners’ | | , eee 
laborers......... | 29/5383] 98 | 700/762) 7.2) 7.8) S415) 5.55) 77 industri; 
—— _ +t. inhabita 
(B) Time workers. include 
ee ees Td a ’ pom "0 ae eee = fruits ar 
verage Avert 5. AVe@rTace ear . 
um. | Num- | number | Average hours Average ear Shangha 
Stieintie ber of y ag ¥ —— 4 the cost 
— ploy- | madein py ory bind In half E. en! hardshiy 
ees. z.. 3 month. | (day). month. (da Repea 
Inside work te. CRE + seamen 
nside work: 
Blacksmiths............. 12 23 12.7 115. 5 9.1 $79.08 | 3 compens 
Bratticemen..........-.. 21 136 12. 0 100. 6 8.4 66. 06 5. 5. oreu rred 
Cagers.....-..-++++---+--- “8 196 12. 2 119.3 9. 8 72. 04 5. 90 ; 
| eee 22; 402 12.2 105. 4 8.7 62. 35 5.12 printers 
Door tenders (boys)... --- 26 | 190 11.7 95. 2 8.2 32. 56 2.79 vapers f 
i... .caicbeacen 27} 539 11.6 9.5} 8.2 55.39] 4.78 papers I 
ae 24 152 13.9 117.7 | 8.5 76.14 . 49 compant 
DED. cchabaeniocndcce 29} 1,426 11.8 99.3) 84 60. 39 5. raill 
Laborers, company yrevalir 
ee ee 25 774 11.2 9.7; 8&2 57.66) 5.1 lon¢koy 
Laborers, consideration ae 
SD Ses il 339 i1.4 9.0; 7.9] 5887] 5.16 while ot] 
PONIES cin. cnn 6058 s0 ad « 15 31 14.0 120. 9 | 8.6 82. 03 5. 8 r tir 
MIN on thicibad acess case 16 51 12.9 105.8/ 82 71. 65 54 are nati 
Miners, company......... 25| 725 iL 1 9.6) 82) 6317) 5.71 conditior 
Miners, consideration. -.. - 12 626 12.9 98. 5 | 7.7 87. 04 6. 76 
Motormen................ | ae 12.8} 12.9) 95) 737] 6.14 the pres 
Motor brakemen......... 27 310 12. 1 110. 6 9.1 64.64} 5.3 ver | 
ae | 26 180 15.9 129. 6 8.2 81. 29 5. 12 5 ' 
Timbermen.............. | 2] 161 10. 9 8.1) s2) 631] 5.5 9,000 we 
Is ccc sccccscccs 27 177 13.0 110.1; 8&5 74. 29 5.7 his clas 
Other employees......... 29 713 13.0 116.7! 9.0 69.60| 5.37 us Clas 
| a 25 67 15.4 135. 7 8.8 71. 25 4. 63 ; 
Blacksmiths... .........- | 9 64 1.5} 1205) 8&9] 80.38] 5.96 ugher si 
= GED TBO To 26 100 12.8 120. 3 9.4 64. 48 5.0 oa hil 
Carpenters............... | 96] 22 12.8} 113.9) 8&9] 75.29] 5.88 er cent, 
Car runnefs. .........-..-. 22 87 12. 3 106. 5 8. 6 56. 36 4. 57 3eca use 
0 Ee ee 26 85 12. 2 111. 0 | 9.1 58. 82 4. 82 . 
Engineers. .............-. 29 203 15. 0 129. 1 8.6 83.39] 5.58 nevane 
Firemen. ................ 29 249 15.7 127.8 8.1 76.05 | 4.84 lent of ¢ 
POTD on 6 dade icsscees 23 109 13.2 124. 1 9.4 62. 96 4.77 
EDs 0 cbedy dewncven oe 29/ 1,349 12.1 105. 9 8.8 55.77; 4.62 ately w 
rer re 27 187 12.9 113. 8 8.8 60. 37 4. 69 : 
SS 27 89 13.7 127. 1 9.3 83. 20 6. 09 
SEDs ca ccabeceds se dieses 28 69 13. 2 122. 9 9.3 64.58] 4.9 ‘In the pre 
Pintemen . .....<...<....: 25 181 12.5 106. 0 8.5 56.15} 4.49 ave been co 
PE I ee 14 wt 13.7 116. 7 8.5 68.26) 4.98 outh China 
Slaters (boys)............ 2h 410 12. 2 98, 7 8.1 32.91; 2.69 imes. 
Timber cutters. .......... 28 hil 12. 3 106. 3 8.7 57.10} 4. 6 _For other a 
ee 22 60 12.1 6; 82 54.13] 4.49 21, and D 
Other employees......... 29 1,074 13. 5 127.7; 95 | 87. 30 5. 00 * See MONT 
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deprivation of their rights, rough treatment, 14 hours’ work » 
and an existence bordering on semistarvation. The majority of 
men have families averaging threaa ee ee, , * 
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Shipping Strike in Hongkong. ' 
By Ta Cuen, A. M. 


Causes of the Strike. 






























miles in length and 29 miles in circumference. It lies at the 

mouth of the Pearl River, and is situated 40 miles east of Macao 
by water and 90 miles south of Canton by water and 110 miles by 
the Canton-Kowloon Railway. Since 1844, when China ceded this 
island to England, Hongkong’s shipping industry has been developing 
steadily, and to-day it is the leading shipping port of the Orient. 
In recent years commodity prices in this i y have advanced faster 
than in any of the other commercial cities in China. For instance, 
the cost: of polished rice in Shanghai has increased 125 per cent since 
i914, but in Hongkong it has increased 155 per cent. Being an 
industrial center, in order to meet the daily needs of its 528,090 
inhabitants, the colony imports necessaries from other towns; these 
include fowls from Wuchow, Kwangsi, beef and pork from Canton, 
fruits and fish from Swatow, and textiles and clothing material from 
Shanghai. Freight charges and customs duties on these goods make 
the cost of living relatively higher in Hongkong, which a worked 
hardship on its laboring classes. 

Repeated triumphs of labor in recent strikes have given Hongkong’s 
seamen courage and confidence in their present struggle for a fair 
compensation for their toil. During the year 1921 a successful strike 
occurred in almost every important industry in Canton. The 
printers’ strike of last December left the whole city without news- 
papers for three days and compelled the publishers and newspaper 
companies to grant their employees a 40 per cent increase over the 
revailing wages. About 60,000 workers in some 100 trades in 
Hoagie are unionized, some following the rules of craft guilds 
while others have adopted those of labor unions. Fully 30,000 of them 
are natives of Canton, who have been in constant touch with labor 
onditions in their home community and who are prime movers in 
the present strike. . 

Ever since the Hongkong strike of April, 1920,? which involved 
9,000 workers, local heres have been dissatisfied with capitalists. 
is class feeling was greatly intensified when toward the end of last 
ear foreign seamen in the colony, who already had a comparatively 
igher scale of wages, were granted a further increase of about 15 
er cent, whereas most of the Chinese were still paid at pre-war rates. 
ecause of this discrimination the Chinese seamen had a general 
nevance against the shipowners. In a recent interview the presi- 
ent of the Chinese Seamen’s Union summarized the situation accu- 
ately when he said: ‘‘The Chinese have taken a stand against 


LH rails in le a British Crown Colony, is an island of about 11 


‘In the preparation of this paper the following sources published in Hongkong, Canton, and Shanghai 

ave been consulted: The Shun Pao, Labor News, Kuo Wen News Exchange, The Industrial Monthly, 

— China Morning Post, North China Herald, The China Press, The Eastern Times, and the Canton 
es. 

_For other articles relative to labor conditions in China see MonTALY LAaBzor Review, August, 1921, pp. 

‘21, and December, 1921, pp. 5-7. 

"See MONTHLY Labor Review, December 1920, p. 207. 
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Coastwise, river, Nanyang lines: 
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deprivation of their rights, rough treatment, 14 hours’ work 4 ;\,, 
and an existence bordering on semistarvation. The majority of (\\ x, 
men have families averaging three or four persons, and they {j:; }; 
impossible to live on $20 a month, and are therefore determin. 
obtain a minimum of $29.50 a month.”’ 


; 
if) 


Extent of the Strike. 


INCE the shipping companies had twice refused to consider {}jp 
seamen’s demands for a wage increase, the Chinese Ses )))o’s 
Union presented its third petition on January 12 and demani«j , 
reply within 24 hours. Failing again to receive a satisfactory an wer 
1,500 deck hands and stokers “downed tools” on the mornin of 
January 13. <A week later the number of strikers reached 6,500), j1¢ 
shortly after the Chinese New Year (Jan. 27), it grew to about 30).(\09. 
rece Aen pilots, tallymen, lightermen, carriers, stevedores, \|\,;f 
coolies, cargo laborers, and coal coolies, in addition to the deck |): ids 
and stokers already mentioned. When on February 1 the Britis) 


Governor of Hongkong proclaimed the Chinese Seamen’s Union xp 
unlawful society, a general sympathetic strike was declared, which 
increased the strikers to about 50,000, and included cooks, domestics. 


bakers, pastry men, office boys, delivery men, dairymen, traiiway 
employees, ricksha and chair coolies, bank clerks, compositors, 1ews- 
paper employees, printers, cable company employees, and emp!oveors 
of shipbuilding and repairing yards. 

Up to the middle of February, 166 steamers carrying 280,40! (ons 
of shipping were held up in the port of Hongkong: 





Number 
of ships. Tonnage 
Shs UIE AREL bs. dawibeueisy?s thas. - 82 158, 368 
Chinese . Sb") 6 ble o eo SHO He Bod 6 00 oe OOS HOHE OD HES COSC eee 36 30, 166 
I 2 antinlnd tilt sh aad tine orunbe ves te,o > oh 15 36, 474 
TE ROME eek cae. oc n't comoactadcctcccacee ll 27,41 
RI ee 8 EL SU eae ee s $14, 529 
Es ob dd de « SASS ES Js Madde oe cb oda fb056 7 6, 798 
RL SEE SS SE Se ee ae: See 4 3, 053 
eg anges «55 ap "pag. lp gaa te Sapam a Aa 1 1, 45 
i Sich... olla Gece svenecet ¢<see ons co « 1 1, 14/ 
Re eee talk. ohh. DOM a's sb ude oe cdbids ses 1 998 
ras « biel ost anieeds ethan) «denn de <eneeme>e 166 280, 404 






This tie-up of cargo caused direct losses of about $5,000,0() to 
shipping companies, distributed among the following lines: 


Pacific lines: 
1. China Mail Steamship Co. 
2. Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
3. The Admiral Line. 
4. Tokyo Kisen Kaisha. 
5. The Dollar Line. 
Coastwise, river, and Nanyang lines: 
1. Butterfield & Swire. 
2. Mackenzie & Mackinnon. 
3. China Merchants Steam Navigation Co. 
4. Osaka Kisen Kaisha. 


—_——— _ 


§ This does not represent the total loss of American merchants, as several Chinese stca! 
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meager.‘ Disapproval of the Hongkong Government’s action 
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Coastwise, river, Nanyang lines: 
5. Nishin Kisen Kaisha. 
6. The Blue Funnel Line. 
7. Macao-Canton Steamship Co. 
8. Java-Nanyang Line. 
9. Australian Line. 

At first the strikers were almost all Cantonese. Seamen and coolies 
from Shanghai and Ningpo, Chekiang, who had their own unions, 
did not jom. Gradually, however, they refused to take jobs which 
were vacated by their Cantonese comrades. As the shipping com- 
yanies were sustaining heavy losses by having their ships tied up in 
Hongkong, they recruited Filipino coolies from Manila and Ningpo 
coolies from Shanghai at from $1 to $1.20 a day. But this small 
number of recruits did not materially improve the shipping situation. 

Most of the strikers were sent by their union to Canton, partly 
because of the relatively cheaper living there and partly in order to 
prevent possible disorder or violence in Hongkong. During the 
strike each striker whether he belonged to the union or not received 
a subsidy from it varying from 45 cents to $1 a day, as the union 
had raised about $300,000 to sustain the strike. Voluntary con- 
tributions came from many parts of the country. Railway workers 
of the Peking-Hankow, Tientsin-Pukow, Peking-Mukden and Peking- 
Suiyuan lines contributed one day’s pay. Seamens’ unions in Tien- 
tsin and Shanghai held mass meetings to solicit contributions on 
behalf of the Hongkong strikers. The Returned Laborers’ Union, 
together with the Laborers’ League of Shanghai, sent telegrams of 
sympathy and relief funds to Hongkong. 
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Dissolution of the Seamen's Union 


N JANUARY 16, the strike had assumed such alarming propor- 
tions that the Hongkong Government deemed it necessary to 
declare martial law in the colony and to place armed military and 
naval guards at important points to preserve order and-to demand 
passes of those going in and out of the territory. Fearing that 
scamps might disturb the peace and the strikers be blamed for it, 
the Seamen’s Union organized 8 squads of 10 men each, under a cap- 
‘ain, to patrol the streets. 

Gradually the actions of the strikers went beyond the control of 
their leaders and cases of improper picketing and intimidation were 
alleged to have occurred. On Ralnléere 1, the Hongkong Govern- 
ment declared the Seamen’s Union an unlawful organization with an 
explanatory note stating that “‘the order in council was made not 
because the members of the Seamen’s Union had struck for higher 
wages, but because attempts had been made by the union to paralyze 
the life of the colony by creating strikes in other employments of 
workmen who themselves had no grievances against their employers. 
Were this permitted it would cause widespread distress by interfering 
with the food supplies of the community and with the carrying on 
of essential services.” 

Two days later, two other Chinese labor organizations were declared 
unlawful on similar grounds. However, evidence of coercive per- 
suasion and intimidation to induce a sympathetic strike seemed 


1) to 
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meager.* Disapproval of the Hongkong Government’s action \,, 
expressed by The China Press, a leading American daily in Shan+h, 
(Feb. 5, 1922) in these words: 


* * * Immediately after the governor of Hongkong issued his order the , 
raided the Seamen’s Union’s headquarters, seizing the office furniture, book 
papers, and closing the premises and putting them under a police guard. | 
exactly the kind OF peocedans that, formerly, Englishmen were accustomed ; 
ciate with the police of czardom and the autocratic Hohenzollern régime. 
very many years ago English workingmen fought a long and strenuous battle to .: 
the legal right to strike and they ow possess that right. Combination of wo: 
to secure better conditions for 
method they possess, and the united strike is the only effective way for attain; 
better conditions.® 


Demands and Efforts to Arbitrate. 


SHORTLY after the strike was declared, the seamen’s deman: 
were presented to the Governor of Hongkong for a settlemen; 
The rates of increase demanded by the strikers were based upon {\, 


prevailing scale of wages, of which the following is an example: 


Monthiy 

wage. 

ELITES Ae ES MRL TLL CM Road Oe SESE Sa $22-$2 
SR LSS adi Lon che ous dus todd be olnidbciboll., 01. 1UbL.. 25- 35 
Thiet tsbb he « o< Sibduiie én Sse -eawcddddscuas- 25- 30 
Sons sane GG cea wiehietwed< ebm dws cladmob sco clene. 3B- 35 

ARs gi oD Pie il ee RE i aa ae a 20- 25 
ati waters ee Bg ALi ie ae etry 20- 25 
I eg ert 95 
oe a ae ee diets. cst aid ie caches 40- 65 
IE ENS ade Sede leaks th iss seu ke's duc'dedeccccces 20- 30 
REE SAE EEE aE ap ae aE 20- 29 
ites Sigh eeeee ess ees os 1) BOPURMR Fe 28- 31 
EOE SET SE ER ei ese nana 22- 25 
EL ids J Le auiLees. JiGi. asl 2. os...) a. 20- 30 
a eds haeeBiL thls BiB sd bids Gb ccale Midd pd Xd $100.4 « deidd onldn 10- 15 


The above table shows the monthly wages of a Chinese crew 01) ») 
ocean-going steamer. It is reported that the highest monthly wave 
of a Chinnes seaman is $65 which is not quite one-fourth that of a» 
European yee of the same rank on another steamer. 

On January 17, E. R. Hallifax, Secretary for Chinese affairs, issved 
a proclamation setting forth the shipowners’ terms of settlement. 
The increases: demanded and the terms offered are shown below: 





‘ The decision in one ef the strongest cases leading to the Governor's proclamation was as follows: ‘ The 
decision ofthis court is that you have committed an offense. te even a> that you went on board with 
out permission ofthe master. It to me that your object was to induce members ofthe crow (> 

with, t ifthey had followed your advice they would have broke) ther 

t isan offense under section 9 of the ordinance which states that itit is an offen<e {01 a! 
to violate the agreement. The offense with which you are Spat that you were goin: 

on board to commit an evil action and any who goes on board to break the law can be assumed (0 li 
[mong board without permission. The maximum for this offense is a fine of$50. It also state: 


you can be imprisoned without option. If there had @ny evidence that you spoke to the crew, 
I would have sent you to _—, but as there is no evidence on this point you are fined $50.” 
° Mr. Winston Churchill, when heannounced the Hongkong gover!» : 


Ch colonial secretary, was heckled 
to the British House ofCommons. (The Manchester Guardian ,Mar. 7,¢; 22.) 
6 Detector of counterfeit money. 


| 
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COMPARISON OF TERMS FINALLY REACHED WITH STRIKERS’ ORIGINAL DEM 
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INCREASES DEMANDED AND TERMS OFFERED. 





Increase Shipow 


Type of steamer. demanded. tery Difference. 
p ¥ 
This Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1 ( oast wise CO ee ee ee 35.0 15. 0 20 
5 TED 0c cccntnabescccssessccscessscccccccce 32. 5 25.0 c 
rs 7 Other Chinese RE EE PA eae 32.5 25.0 7. 
‘tai Canton, Macao & Hongkong Co. steamers (British) -..... sos 25.0 15. 0 10 
te: 5. Other British steamers (taking scale of 4 as base)... ........ 25.0 | 15.0} 10. 
Atel ) Pi CURES 660s 6 60ee dodmncis cs ccccascccencccesstases 17.5 12.0 5.5 
na 7, Pacific LMS «2.2. - 2.2221 nen eee ete e wenn eect ec cees 17.5 7.5 10. 
mI European Lines BRS coceccccosececcscces osvdsooces oceccecsece 17.5 7.8 10. 
( Australian ian aly eh dele dnd e conduenecnecséabksbec 20.0 10.0 10 





Since there was too much discrepancy between the shipowners’ 
terms and the strikers’ original demands, the Chinese Seamen’s Union 
on January 27 passed four resolutions modifying their demands: 


ands 
lent, 
| the |. For the time being the arrangements shall be as follows: 
(a) An increase of 40 per cent shall be given for wages under $15 a month. 
(6) An increase of 30 per cent for wages under $25. 
(ec) An increase of 20 per cent for wages over $25. 
tesolution 4 (5) must be first recognized in respect of these arrangements. If, 
however, these arrangements are recognized by the shipowners, all seamen will 
return to work at once and leave resolution 4 to be considered by an arbitration 
board. 
2, The arbitration board shall be established at Canton. 
3. The arbitration board shall consist of the following: 
(a) Representative of the Canton Government. 
(b) Representative of the British consui general. 
(c) Representative of the European shipowners. 
(d) Representative of the Chinese shipowners. 
(e) Representative of the Chinese seamen. 

The number of the members of this board shall be decided by the Chinese and 
British Governments after due consideration, and this board shall have the {ull 
power to settle this strike. 

4. The Seamen’s Union will lay the following eight demands before the board for 
consideration: 

(a) The increase shall be 30 per cent for all monthly wages over $30, and 40 per 

cent for those under $30. 

(6) No seaman who returns to work after the strike shall be dismissed or degraded 

for any reason. 

(c) The increase shall be applied to all steamers at present anchored at Hongkong 

or en route to Hongkong from other ports. 

(d) All seamen shall be employed through the union, so that no commission is 

to be paid to the compradores. 

(e) No agreement in connection with the employment of the seamen shal! have 

effect unless the Chinese Seamen’s Union has been a witness to it. 
(f) Noseaman or officer of the Seamen’s Union in Hongkong shall be banished for 
any charge which has no proof. 

(g) The full increase shall be retroactive to January 1, 1922. 

(h) No discrimination shall be practiced against Chinese seamen after they have 
returned to work and they shall be in no way maltreated. 


Terms of the Agreement. 


MEDIATORS ew the line suggested by the strikers were ap- 
pointed and held frequent meetings in Hongkong and Canton. 


be 6 reached an agreement on March 5, the terms of which were as 
ollows: 
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DEMA RICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD ON JANUARY 10 AND JANUARY. 24, 1922, 
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COMPARISON OF TERMS FINALLY REACHED WITH STRIKERS’ ORIGINAL DE\y 





























Strikers’ 
Type of steamers. settlement. a Di 
Per cent. Per cent. Pe 
IN. 5 05. os cabocbeccpeccossvccevcacssseccess 20.0 35.0 
2. Chinese river steamers... ...............2-2ceceeeee eens eeeee 30.0 32.5 
3. Other Chinese steamers... ... diadathdsie aiins omhenavg sti 4 a 30. 0 32.5 
4. Canton, Macao & Hongkong Co. steamers (British)......... 20.0 25.0 
5. Other British steamers (taking scale of 4 as base) .......... 20.0 25.0 
MGM boc apuddds PAM ddin owns dgnns Uéenetscecces 15.0 17.5 : 
NE. doc ncnnayscesesdatver-vecavs adv tantilaias dbigcitg 15.0 17.5 a 
8. European lines.................. Pedy dobenndecaews se 15.0 17.5 or 4, 
nk teis ce dwnk odnnbebineetbayetnccecneoeess 15.0 20.0 Crabs = ts 
On March 6 a gazette extraordinary was issued by the Hone)ijy 
Government rescinding the order in council of February 1 ich Desc! 
declared the Chinese Seamen’s Union an unlawful society. [)j);))- says: © 
diately a fife and drum band led thousands of Chinese seame \) 4 tially 0} 
parade to celebrate their “victory” and to replace the signboai! 4 the ve 
their old headquarters. Firecrackers and a feast completed {\\:ip partial 
memorable celebration.’ of tran: 
visible | 
Effects of the Strike. On tl 
on Mare 
URING the strike, namely between January 13 and Marv) 5, Seamen 
there was a complete paralysis of industrial life in Hong\ one. Hongk« 
The manager of a leading restaurant was compelled personally to Kowloc 
attend to the provision of food for resident visitors there. [Boy colony. 
scouts operated the electric elevators and acted as messengers. | |iv/) Canton 
class Europeans performed their own pefsonal services. Children British 
carried lunches into the city to their elders. Privately owned cars to com 
were impressed for public use, and government employees of [311 ish several 
birth volunteered for janitor service in government buildings. eight. 
Ships having no southern Chinese crews were able to come aii! vo settlem 
as usual, but the strike of the coal coolies and stevedores render! it The 
almost impossible to move freight, and cargoes generally were eit} result f 
left in idle ships or carried on to other ports. No river steamvors of the 
were running and trade with the interior was out of the questiv). posed 1 
The importation of food stuffs being stopped temporarily, }):i:v- of the 
in Hongkong rose suddenly. The following table compares the priv on stri 
of 14 articles of food on January 10 and January 24, the forne the pri 
date being a few days prior to the strike. The price shows an a)pr:- and cri 
ciable increase in every case: countr 


Chinest 





7 A statement mocived iy the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the United States Shipping Boar! 
gency Fleet Corporation adds the following information regarding the situation: 

" business community finally rete at cgeaen to bear upon the British colonial authorities | 
est themselves in endeavoring to bring a a settlement of the strike, and after some negotia': 
March 13th an agreement was arrived at between the Government authorities and the steams!) 
other than the tatives of the United States Shipping Board vessels to grant an increase i 
to the seamen of 15 cent on all shore vessels and 20 per cent on coasting vessels. 

‘In addition to this, the strikers demanded and were given a guaranty by the Colonial Govern: 
they would receive their full w during the entire period they were out on strike, which was 

ytwomonths. Colonial Government authorities even went so far as to guarantee to the str 
iffor any reason the United States Shipping Board declined or was not in a position toallow ))\\ 
strikers while on strike, the British Government would reimburse the strikers for payments no! | 
the United States Shipping Board, : 

“* The Shi to the increase of 15 per cent in wages, but declined absolutely to )»a 
to the strikers w on strike, feeling this was a most unfortunate precedent and one which was | 
create trouble in the future.’’ ; 
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and Forestry of the United States Senate in connection with a disc). 
sion regarding the establishment of a forest experiment station j; 
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prices OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD ON JANUARY 10 AND JANUARY. 24, 1922, 
AND PER CENT OF INCREASE. 


Price per Price per 





} pound on— Aad | | pound on— a 
; ce ‘ole cen 
Article. | | ofin- || Article. | | of in- 
\Jan.10.\Jan.24. “Tease- 'yan.10.\Jan.24. crease. 
' | Are 
portal: 500 ae | $0.13 | $0.32 | 146.2 || Duck... 2.202. 2..2. 0... | $0.28 | $0.32 | 14.3 
Beef, sirloin. ............-..-. | .20} .30 | 50.0 || Garrupa?................... | .45| .52] 15.6 
BaCtOOR, 0.0 c¥bnss+<4oon---- .19 | RD Meee I, oo bs eun-wescdocesaccll 32) .40| 25.0 
(gpON.......2286. sels... | .32 44] 87:5} Mutton... .................. | (34] .40] 17.6 
EN ES 34 42 SE eee 20) .26 | 30.0 
re OR 8 "ae ( 98 .28 | 16 a. ee Fe Rae ee PA 22 69.2 
b e364) 40) 1.1/1] Balmon..................00. | .40) .60) 50.0 


1A kind of fish. 








Describing business conditions during the strike, an eyewitness 
says: “‘The Chinese shops as well as European are mostly only par- 
tially open. The banks are functioningwith armed volunteers within 
the vestibule. The business houses are staffed as usual but are 
partially depleted of their Chinese employees, and there is an absence 
of transactions. A few straggling rickshas and chairs are the only 
visible evidence of public vehicular traffic.” 

On the whole, the strike was carried on in an orderly manner. Only 
on March 4 was a case of violence noted. After the dissolution of the 
Seamen’s Union, the strike situation became more serious and the 
Hongkong Government closed the passenger traffic of the Canton- 
Kowloon Railway in order to prevent more strikers from leaving the 
colony. On March 4, about 2,000 domestics decided to go on foot to 
Canton. On reaching the Kowloon frontier, they broke through the 
British cordon without the required passes. As the strikers refused 
to come back, a warning shot was fired. This proving ineffective, 
several volleys were fired which killed three strikers and wounded 
eight. The Seamen’s Union now demands a satisfactory and just 
settlement of this case. 

The removal of certain legal restrictions prejudicial to labor may 
result from this strike. At a recent conference of the State Council 
of the Canton Government, the president of the court of revision pro- 
posed to abrogate article 224 and other subsections of Chapter XV] 
of the Chinese Criminal Code, which provides penalties for persons 
on strike. He contended that the provision is in contravention of 
the principle of criminal lawmaking, a humane conception of crimes 
and criminal intentions, the criminal law generally sdopsed in other 
countries, and the tendency of the times. ‘The measure is now in the 
Chinese Parliament for discussion. 


-—— 
—oory 





Necessity for Conservation of Forests in the Southern States. 


HE urgent need of a more careful conservation of the forests of 
the South Atlantic and Gulf States was emphasized in a letter! 
under date of May 12, 1921, written by the Secretary of Agri- 

culture, Mr. Wallace, to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 








Congressional Record, Washington, Mar. 24, 1922. 
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and Forestry of the United States Senate in connection with a disc). 
sion regarding the establishment of a forest experiment station i), {)), 
State of Florida. 

The Secretary stated that the original pine forests of this secti, 
the United States covered from 125,000,000 to 130,000,000 secre 
having a stand of timber close to 650,000,000,000 feet. Since {s7\) 
and largely since 1890, four-fifths of this stand has been cut ay, 
and in noe a manner that 31,000,000 acres are wholly unproductive 
and an additional 60,000,000°only partially productive. The totq| 
cut of the southern yellow pine is now about three times the anyi,) 
growth, while the present cut of saw timber is more than four times 
the annual growth. This means a serious diminution in the provdie- 
tion of southern yellow pine, which for over 20 years has constituted 
the greater part of the softwood timber cut of the country. A recent 
survey of 5,400 mills which own or control most of the remaininy 
virgin stand in the South indicates that nearly 82 per cent of thio 
mills will cut out their timber in five years or less and that over (7 
per cent of the mills will cut out their timber in 10 years or less. ‘hii, 
constantly increasing reduction in the pine timber output will be keenly 
felt not only in the South, where one-third of its total lumber cut is 

resent consumed, but also in the Northeastern, Central, and Middlo 

/estern States where yellow pine has for many years since the ex}\:11- 
tion of white pine in the Lake States been a standard building 
material. 

Furthermore, the steady depletion of the southern timber supply. 
coupled with destructive methods of turpentining, menaces the pro«iic- 
tion of naval stores in which, for the last century, America has led t) 
world and which at present constitutes approximately 80 per cent of 
the total world production. Recent estimates indicate that in |() 
years the production of gum naval stores in the southern pine }:'\: 
will be so greatly reduced that both United States and export market: 
must secure their principal supplies elsewhere. The production of 
naval stores in North Carolina and South Carolina is now negligi)\e: 
Georgia and Alabama will be practically eliminated as large producer 
within 5 years, Florida and Mississippi in 8 years, Texas in 10 years, 
and Louisiana in 15 years. 

As regards the other species of timber in the South, Mr. Wallace s/!s0 
said the best-informed lumbermen believe that the present cui 0/ 
cypress will not be more than 10 years in duration. Moreover, the 
cut of valuable hardwoods such as oak, red gum, ash, and cottonwood, 
in the southern Mississippi Valley, is increasing and it is only a ques- 
tion of time when these virgin stands will be replaced by culled second 
a stands which are always deficient in both quantity and quality. 

he fertile bottom lands will eventually be cleared for agriculture !)\\' 
there are large areas particularly in the upland which can and shou’ 
be devoted to the permanent production of timber. In the Secr- 
tary ’s opinion the present timber situation in the South is so serious 
that unless the productivity of the forest lands of that section is }0t! 
maintained and increased the effects will be felt at no very distant (a) 
in a growing scarcity of lumber and correspondingly increased 1° 
throughout the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 
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Adequate protection of this one of our most valuable natural 
resources requires, in the Secretary’s opinion, constant and extensive 
investigations on the part of ienteshie trained men, which are best 
conducted from well-equipped forest stations in the region under 
observation. Among the essential forestry problems suggested by the 
Secretary for study in such a station in the Southern States are the 
following: (1) Methods of cutting to use with various species of 
southern yellow pine and hardwoods in order to secure satisfactory 
natural: reproduction of the most desirable species; (2) artificial 
reforestation of denuded or cut-over areas, either by direct seeding or 
by planting; (3) care of young stands in order to secure maximum 
grow th of desirable species; (4) methods and effects of forest fire pro- 
tection; (5) effect of grazing on forest-tree reproduction, with special 
reference to hog grazing and long-leaf pine, which in certain regions 
and under certain conditions appears to be severely damaged by such 
grazing; (6) rate of growth and volume per acre yielded by different 
species at different ages and in stands of various densities in different 
parts of the region and under different soil conditions; (7) methods of 
turpentining, with a view to securing maximum yields with minimum 
damage to trees affected. 
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Antnracite Miners’ Demands and Operators’ Reply at Joint Confer. 


ence. 


‘A. T THE joint conference held on March 15, 1922,in New York City 
between representatives of the anthracite coal operators 1( 
the anthracite miners’ tridistrict scale committee the followine 

19 demands, which were adopted by the tridistrict conventioy of 
miners at Shamokin, Pa., last January. were formally present«| (, 
the operators: 


1. We demand that the next contract be for a period not exceeding two year: a\ 
that the making of individual agreements and contracts in the mining of coal s!).!! |, 
prohibited, and where mechanical loading is done the committee and company «{!\ \!s 
shall have authority to establish proper rates. 

2. We demand that the contract wage scale shall be increased 20 per cent an t 
all day men be granted an increase of $1 per day; and further, that the differenti | 
cents per day existing between classifications of labor previous to the award «) 1} 
United States Anthracite Coal Commission shall be restored and that the rates »)\))!\« 
in solid mining shall be the minimum rate on pillar work or second mining. 

3. In conformity with the thought expressed in the award of the United 
Anthracite Coal Commission we demand that a uniform wage scale be establis!) | 
that the various occupations of like character at the several collieries shall con 
the same wage. 

4. We demand that the provisions of the eight-hour day clause in the | 
agreement shall be applied to all persons working in or around the anthravite co! !)0r\ 
coming under the jurisdiction of the United Mine Workers of America, regard |). | 
the occupations, and that in the bringing of these employees under the eiv!! | 
day their basis shall be arrived at in ‘the same manner as the basis was arrived : 
the case of pumpmen and engineers, plus the increase demanded in section 2 «' 
document. 

5. We demand time and half time for all overtime and double time for Sunds 
holiday work. 

6. We demand that the next contract made between representatives of the ai ili 
cite operators and the United Mine Workers of America shall contain a st: 
check-off provision. 

7. We demand that all dead work shall be paid for on a uniform consider 
basis and that where more than one miner is employed they shall ali recei\« ‘he 
same rate. 

8. We demand payment for all sheet iron, props, timber, forepoling, extr «i 
abnormal shoveling and cribbing, and where miners are prevented from workii. 0! 
account of lack of supplies that they be accorded the opportunity of making « «| 
at some other work at the consideration rate. 

9. We demand in the settlement of grievances that the aggrieved parties shal! |. 
the right to demand settlement upon a basis of equity, and if such equity sett!«ien! 
is requested, the conditions of 1902 shall not enter into or prejudice the case. 

10. We demand that a uniform rate of 17 cents per inch be paid for all refuse 
kinds of mining up to 10 feet wide and a proportional rate be applied for over |' | 
with the understanding that this is to be a minimum rate not affecting high«: 
that exist. 

11. We demand that where coal is paid for by the car it shall be chang: |. 
a shall be made on the legal ton basis of 2,000 pounds, and that dockage -' 

eliminated. 





1 United Mine Workers Journal, Indianapolis, April 1, 1922. 
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12. We demand that where jack hammers are necessary and of advantage in the 
work that they be furnished free of charge to miner or miners, including the power 
necessary to operate the machine. 

13. We demand a more liberal and satisfactory clause in the agreement covering 
the question of miners who encounter abnormal conditions in their working places, 
and that to correct this situation the following quotation: ‘‘ Unless otherwise directed 
hy the foreman,”’ shall be stricken from the agreement covering this particular subject, 
and that the consideration rate at each colliery should be equivalent to the average 
daily earnings of contract miners under normal conditions. 

14. We demand that the wage schedules be brought up to date, containing all new 


INS. 






onfer- rates and occupations, and that copies be supplied the committees and filed with the 
hoard of conciliation. 
15. We demand that carpenters and other tradesmen be paid the recognized stand- 
k City ard rates existing in the region, which rate should not be less than 90 cents per hour, 
; and which trade rate should be paid to all those who have served four years at their 
‘ and particular trade. 
wing 16. We demand that in retrenchment, the laying off of men, and in the rehiring 
on of that seniority shall apply. 


17. We demand that employees of stripping contractors be brought under the 
general agreement on their present basis of wages and conditions plus the increase 
demanded in section 2 hereof. 

18. We demand that powder be delivered to the miners at their working places, 
or as convenient as possible to the working place, in a safe and careful manner, by 
the company. 

19. We demand that full eight-hour opportunity be given to employees at collieries 
which have been working as a general schedule on a six and seven hour day, and 
that where eight-hour opportunity is denied to those employees their wages sliall be 
readjusted. This demand is based upon normal working conditions and does not 
contemplate the inclusion of accidents. 


The operators’ reply, submitted upon the reconvening of the joint 
conference on March 17, reads as follows: 


The object of this conference should be to construct a working agreement which 
will, in contrast with conditions in other coal fields, continue to afford a basis whereby 
the anthracite industry will provide fair wages, full-time employment to its workers, 
and a maximum production of coal at a cost which will enable it to be sold to its 
customers at a price they are able to pay. 

The consuming puolic is largely composed of wage earrers in other industries who 
have already accepted substantial decreases in their earnings and who can not con- 
tinue to pay present prices in order that the workmen in the anthracite field may 
hold their present scale of wages. 

With these facts in mind, the general policies committee is authorized to say in 
reply to your communication to the Joint Conference of Anthracite Operators and 
Miners, embodying 19 demands to be used as the basis of an agreement to take the 
place of the one now in effect, which expires March 31, next: 

‘Careful consideration has been given to the demands and to the explanatory 
remarks made by the speakers at the joint conference. 

‘It should be stated in the first place that the anthracite operators are not unwilling 
to continue contractual relations with the United Mine Workers of America, but on 
the contrary, are willing to continue the practice of dealing with that organization 
as representing their employees, provided that the form of contract is in accord with 
the principles laid down by the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt in 1902 and the Anthracite Coal Commission appointed by 
President Wilson in 1920; and, provided further, that the jurisdiction of the board 
of conciliation that has been a potent factor in the preservation of peace in the anthra- 
cite region shall not be questioned or abridged. 

‘The operators are ready to consider and discuss any proposition relating to wages 
and working conditions submitted by either party. 

‘When it comes to matters affecting the cost of production there is another party 
to be considered, viz, the buyer. Any adjustment which is not satisfactory to the 
buyer must inevitably fail; for in that event production can not be distributed, and 
the miner will then lose his opportunity for employment. 

The interests of all parties will best be conserved by steady work for the miner, 
maximum production at the mines, and the widest possible market for the product. 
lo seeure this, a reasonable cost of production is necessary. Anthracite is the only 
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basic commodity which has not receded in cost of production since the war. | 
costs of anthracite production to-day are far above the war-time peak. 

“The deflated pocketbook of the buyer can not continue to pay the present | 
Economy is being practiced by the consumer, and various substitutes for anit});, 
are being used, But for the fear on the part of the public of a suspension A) )\\ | 
the recent movement of anthracite would have been even less than it was, wi); ;),, 
result of short-time employment throughout the region. The economic si()).;),, 
to-day not only forbids ay increase in costs and prices, but compels a reduction. 

“Anthracite labor is the only group in this country which has not sustxine) 
decrease in wages in line with the general readjustment in other industries, 1. |... 
it suffered a material decline in the opportunity for steady work. 

‘Deflation in the cost of production, 70 per cent of which is represented by 1/)), 
labor, is imperative. The anthracite operators, aiter most careful thought, ¢)) « 
no alternative. Readjustment of the wage rates is the first necessary step to r\\\ 
the cost of anthracite to the consumer and to insure continued stability in the ind,.~); 

“It is obvious, then, that prosperity and steady work in the anthracite fields i). 
cease unless the price of anthracite coal can be reduced to a figure which the cons). 
can pay. 

‘We are confident that if in our negotiations this absolutely controlling faciv; ; 
kept constantly in mind, we shall be able to reach a conclusion which will prom). 
the welfare of all concerned. And with this hope we are prepared to consider thro.’ 
the negotiating committee any matter pertaining to wages and working cond iti: 
presented by either party.”’ ; 
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Report of the New Jersey Chamber of Commerce Industrial Relations 
Committee." 


_— 
_ 





HE report of the committee on industrial relations of the Now 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, which was adopted by ¢! 
chamber’s board of trustees January 26, 1922, was prepared 
after a study covering a period of nine months. 

The committee broadly classifies the fundamental causes of di{!or- 
ences between employers and workers as follows: 

1. The issue between wages (including hours of labor and securi:: 
of employment) and profits. 

2. The issue between the workers’ democratic aspirations and what 
ae regard as their own “domain of power.’ 

3. The issue concerning certain abuses on one side or the other, 
as, for example, ill treatment by foremen, unjustified dischar-e. 
discrimination against members of the union, soldiering on thie j\))), 
nonobservance of shop discipline, and discrimination against non- 
union workers. 

The report cites three methods which are being used by employers 
to meet these issues: (1) Constructive achievement within their own 
shops, (2) constructive industry-wide scope cooperation between em- 
ployers’ and e yees’ organizations, and (3) “‘antivnion coerci. 

A the su of the committee declares that the |a-'- 
named method should be “by ali means avoided.”’ The other two 
methods are strongly advocated in order to avert “disastrous resu!'-. 
the measure to be 9 Res depending upon the character of the union, 
the employer, and the industry. 


“New Jersey,” vol. 8, No. 10. Published by The Investors’ League of the New Jersey (hamve! 
of Commerce, Newark, N. J. 
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j class of workers who, although ambitious and industrious. 
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Special Recommendations. 


{[E committee, recognizing that industrial personnel management 
should be as mania and as scientific as the management of 
hysical production problems, suggested that 


— 


(1) There should be developed in our State departments of labor experi consulting 
rvices that would spread among employers the knowledge of improved methods of 


andling personnel. = 
(2) Employers’ associations and chambers of commerce should foster the develop- 


sent within their own bodies of such expert consulting services. We particularly 
ecommend that the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, as a civic agency, 
undertake this work. fede. Secaapr 

(3) Employersshould take the initiative in establishing in their own shops personnel 
departments; or where, on account of size, this is impracticable, advice on personnel 
problems should be secured elsewhere. 

(4) There should be greater appreciation by labor, organized as well as unorganized, 
ofthe benefits which may come through the efforts of experts in enlightened manage- 


ment of the personnel. 


It was also recommended: 

That the establishment of carefully planned and fair shop repre- 
sentation should be encouraged. 

That in the constitution of committees to deal with unemploy- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, and other problems vitally affect- 
ing labor, “ey, nigh and the public, the State chamber should make 
an effort to have representatives of union labor as well as of the 
other interests involved. 

That the State chamber’s committees should continue and further 
develop the practice of basing their discussions upon investigations 
conducted by its Bureau of State Research; of maintaining such 
research work entirely independent of any dictation from the cham- 
ber’s officers or members as to the character of facts or conclusions 
to be submitted; of publishing the reports of the Bureau of State 
Research unsubjected to censorship; and of merely seeing that the 
investigators are thorough and unprejudiced students and fearless 
workers. 

The committee called upon both organized employers and em- 
ployees wherever they carry on negotiations with each other to 
multiply their endeavors to purge themselves “of those domineering 
and abusive practices which stand in the way of their greater use- 
fulness, and to develop more consistently the rule of reason in their 
dealings and such constructive experiments of industry-wide coopera- 
tion between them as have been begun.”’ 

In conclusion the committee advocated that all concerned should 
direct their efforts toward the formulation of methods for regularizing 
industry and reducing and preventing unemployment, and that a 
study of the subject should be undertaken by the Chamber’s Bureau 
of State Research. 


tential 
———S 





Service Payments for Workers. 


N AN article on “‘Income building’ for the worker,” by Edward E. 
Rice, in Management Engineering, April, 1922 (pp. 202-204), a 
plan is advanced for securing financial independence for that large 
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class of workers who, although ambitious and industrious, },),, 
found it difficult if not impossible to save an amount sufficic); ;, itt 
secure their financial independence in old age. pe The 

The only advice which leaders of industry have usually bee a). HB yorke 





to offer as a solution to the workers’ financial problem is ‘t« yop} ts f 
and save’; and while the habit of thrift which started und: ;), patric 
patriotic impulse of the war had very definite results, the write, I costs 
thinks that the unemployment crisis has broken this habit ai) (jj. wary 
couraged workers generally in attempts to accumulate any oo. I ppoaniz 
siderable sum of money. ” Pha of savings institutions show th, . 
saving is not a permanent habit except with a very few, anid as , 
result 97 per cent of all males at the age of 65 depend for thei: <)) 
port either on their own daily earnings or on those of others. |, 
order to make it possible for both wage and salaried workers 10)... RY 
mulate funds sufficient to insure independence at a time when e:py)jyo ) ; ' 
power has either diminished or entirely disappeared the author :d\,. ' 
cates the development of what he terms “income building.” ‘|, Britain 
t its 


plan is built upon the recognition by each business or industry « 


i 


Review 


obligation to those re who render satisfactory service an( The 
who continue permanently in its employ. While he consides J ponstit 
mobility of labor a good thing up to acertain point, he also believes IB; the 
that individual fitness for the job should not be interfered with. [: HP ynderst 
is seldom that continued service is rewarded in any concrete manner, J jntellec 
the worker who has been 10 years on the job receiving generally the IB are vol 
same rate as the worker of a year or less. The man who wae been em- I Britain 
ployed continuously for 10 years or more, however, has saved his HR ond in: 
employer the cost of hiring and training several new workers to take HP worker 
: his place, since the average length of service is considerably |os FR chould 
than 10 years. } manag 
4 Simply as a good business policy, therefore, the writer believes that HH parlier 
employers can afford to lay aside each year an amount varying !roin? BH to ynit 
to 10 per cent of the employee’s earnings, which he calls “service KE Britain 
earnings,’ which represent a part of the saving which the continous FB the str 
service employee has effected for the business. The increas in BP are or 
E salary from year to year of workers paid on a salary basis may be whack } 
; considered as due to increased efficiency and should not be considered FP Associ 
: in any degree a service recognition allowance. The service earning KP yniver: 
should be set aside each year for the completion of certain pre let: Fy cradua 
mined periods of service. In addition to the payments o! the By attend 
employer the employee should be encouraged to save a certain pet BP cipatio 
cent of his earnings, to be invested, together with the employers Bi give tl 
. payments, in a fund which is separate from and not dependent in ay BP life, th 
way upon the success or failure of the business. These amounts wr J zation: 
to hedeend the property of the employee after he has compleicd 3 In | 
definite period of service. Under this system an employee at the oid FF ticipat 
of 5 or 10 years’ service would have an accumulation to his cr! BP writer 
equal to 1 or 2 years’ wages or sal and after 25 or 30 years the § tion be 
amount would be large enough to yield a permanent income viry!ny BF deal of 
from one-half to all of his yearly earnings according to the perce tage Fe but als 
of contribution. The funds could be administered so as to pro\t BF many 
insurance for sickness and accident not coming under the coi) By develo 
sation act of the State, and in event of death the family would ri’ BF mittee 
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Speen. In one establishment where a works committee (0), {hp 
itley plan has been organized for three years the scope of it: a, 
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an amount equal to the worker’s share at the end of the 5 or 10 year 
eriod. 

The advantages of the plan include a financial guaranty to the 
worker which is in no way dependent on the business or industry or 
its future solvency; it eliminates the necessity for gratuitous pension 
systems, Which give no definite guaranty to the workers; and the 
costs are not prohibitive for the employer, since mueh of the cost 
would be absorbed in the greater stability and productiveness of the 
organization. 
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EVELOPMENTS in welfare work in industrial and commercial 
) establishments in Great Britain during the past few years are 
diseussed in an article on “Industrial eae ite work in Great 
Britain,” by Elizabeth D. Newcomb, in the International Labor 

Review, April, 1922 (pp. 553-571). 

The writer points out that a quite different conception of what 
constitutes iltare work prevails in Great Britain from that accepted 
in the United States. In this country the term has been generally 
understood to cover measures for improving the comfort, health, and 
intellectual and social well-being of employees or their families which 
are voluntarily provided by employers, while the same term in Great 
Britain covers much of what we group under employment management 
and industrial relations, including works councils, and the welfare 
worker’s duties generally include those of employment manager. It 
should be pointed out, however, that while the duties of employment 
managers and welfare secretaries in the United States were in the 
earlier years quite distinct there has been a tendency in recent years 
to unite these two departments. Full-time welfare workers in Great 
Britain were estimated to number about 600 in 1921, although during 
the stress of war work there were about 1,000 such workers. They 
are organized professionally into the Welfare Workers’ Institute, 
which was founded in 1913 under the name of the Welfare Workers’ 
Association. Special training for welfare workers is offered by various 
universities and colleges, consisting of a two years’ course for non- 
graduates and a one year’s course for graduates. In addition to 
attendance at lectures and tutorial classes there is “actual parti- 
cipation under supervision in various social activities, which will 
five the candidate some first-hand acquaintance with working-class 
ife, the operation of public departments, and of voluntary organi- 
zations for social work.”’ 

_In line with the trend away from paternalism and toward par- 
ticipation by the workers in management, the idea of welfare, the 
writer states, is becoming merged in the new development of coopera- 
tion between worker and employer for the benefit of all, so that a great 
deal of this work includes not only the activities of the welfare worker 
but also the activities of the works committees or works councils. In 
many instances where a representative works committee has been 
developed the welfare worker has become the secretary of the com- 
mittee, and the committee largely controls the policy of the welfare 
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department. In one establishment where a works committee ) {jy 
itley plan has been organized for three years the scope of its o)ors. 
tions has been gradually widened until it now has a board of rey joy 
through which a discharged employee may have his case exam i)..j ; 
he thinks he has been unfairly dismissed. This same committe |). 
also undertaken the organization of all the workers in the factory \, 
trade-unions and endeavored, though unsuccessfully, to hay. {jy 
company make union membership a condition of employ); 
Membership in a trade-union is an essential condition for mer |r. 
ship in a works committee in a number of establishments. 
ile the attitude of the trade-unions before and during th yy; 
was decidedly antagonistic to welfare work, the writer says that <i) 
1918 organized labor has gradually been becoming more frie)i|ly. 
particularly as a more democratic form of welfare organization }))s/x( 
on the works committees has developed. 

In conclusion the writer says that although welfare work is s1(| 
in an experimental stage it “will undoubtedly be a force to be rock. 
oned with in the industry of the future, more especially because it js 
sufficiently elastic to be adapted to any form of enterprise and any 
type of industrial control.” 7 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND | 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH MARCH 15. 
FEBRUARY 15, 1922—Conclnded. 
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Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 
hy War 
it since HE following tables are based on figures which have been re- 
tendly, ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
| based through monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 
: Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food en March 
is still Jj5, 1921, and on February 15, and March 15, 1922, as well as the 
e reck- [percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
Se it is [price of potatoes was 2.5 cents per pound on March 15, 1921; 3.3 
id any Mipents per pound on February 15, 1922; and 3.1 cents per pound on 


farch 15, 1922. These figures show an increase of 24 per cent in the 
ear, but a decrease of 6 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed a de- 
rrease of 11 per cent in March, 1922, as compared with March, 1921, 
nd a decrease of 2 per cent in March, 1922, as compared with Feb- 
uary, 1922. 
ABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH MARCH 15, 1921, AND 
FEBRUARY 15, 1922. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 percent and over are given in whole numbers. | 











Per cent ofincrease 
+) or decrease 
A verage retail price on— (—) Mar. 15, 1922, 
compared with— 
Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, Mar.15,| Mar. 45, | Feb. 15, 
1921. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1922. 
| 
Cents. iar ents. Cents. 
SS ae Eee era age. ae 39.1 35. 2 35. 9 | — § + 2 
: et a Ra 34.9 | 30. 2 30. 8 | — 12 + 2 
<4 Or 30.0 | 26. 5 26. 9 | — 10 + 2 
ee 22. 5 18. 9 19.3 | — 14 + 2 
15.7 12.8 13.0 | — i7 +2 
35.3 29. 3 2.3)...—i +7 
41.9 | 37.9 te — 7 +3 
Beart A 48.8 | 46.5 49.7 + 2 +7 
EE EE NS ee eee ee a 34.4 35. 4 37. 5 + 9 + 6 
bso mtueeRMRMNOwORET s..0°'....(:... W@iss-...: 43.2| 36.9 37.8 | — 2B +2 
eae | eee 38. 8 | 32.9 32. 6 | — 16 — 1 
i ........../ Quatt........ 5.2} 13.2 3.0; —14 —$§ 
DG IRENE Ess... ..-- | 15-16 oz. can.. 14. 6 | 11. 6 1.3; —-2 - 3% 
PR SS | POE cciccccs 57. 6 | 45. 9 45. 8 | — 20 0.2 





‘In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry goods 
om each of 51 cities. Previous to 1921 prices of gas were published only in the June issue, but bezin- 
ng in 1921 a ap rin the July and November issues. Dry goods prices previously appeared regu- 
rly in the April, iy, October, and December issues, but beginning with thisissue they will appear in 
Bt e May, August, November, and February issues of the MONTHLY Labor REVIEW. 

The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family , have been used 
m January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork 
hops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice 
bifee and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the weighted 
beregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND Pp} Pim 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH MARCH 15. + 
FEBRUARY 15, 1922—Coneluded. 






































Per ce! 
Average retail price on— Et 
Article. Unit. adil 
Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, 
1921. 1922. 1922. 1921 
Cents | Cents. | Cents 
ENGST TS SS STTee ee Lote do 34.0 | 28.3 | 27.9 1s 
EE ES ee do 31.0 | 27.5 27.0 — 13 
CER Sian one ee ccc eieee © 52065 | 39.0 32.9} 33.0) —15 
ait R ad onlin odiniuttiadh womans lop otae Eh inaumal 19. 6 15. 9 | 17.3 | 12 
«eel 5 pe OE SR CBES Sees | 4.6} 21.7 21.9 11 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ........:........ ae 41.7 48.4 31.8 — %4 
PS SP Pa aos Pound 10.5 8.6 8.7 1; 
WIENER Weds HS. GALE do. . 6.4 5.1 5.3 | - 17 
Cs dlc cies 5 wie - é dail b dike 00 ciraesl | oe Foe 4.8 3.9 3.9 19 
ap i aaa te ME =, Kali MA asas- 10. 2 &.9 8.8 — 4 
NE OS Ee eee, Seer ee 8-07. package. .| 13¢ 2 10.3 10.2 | 23 
Cream of wheat................. ....| 28-02. package 29.9 26. 2 26. 0 — 13 
|” eM ee cite rd Pound. ba soe 21.0 20. 2 20. 2 — 4 
Se ae Ri ihens alet adlt atthenasng tet =e BD. 6 4d% vm 9.8 9.3 9.3 — 5 
yy ee BBE Sopa lee 8.4 8.3 8.9 + 6 
MOORES aida dps 35 Seda oh <n s Save Headed Nd. 25% -% 2.5 3.3 3.1 + 24 
eso cae ade decest Rapes > ‘Sate ea 3.8 10.9 11.6 +205 
is Cie, ows owe 0 ude cman #tas do 4.2 5.7 5.4 + 29 
TET SS ON A TEI No. 2 can 15.1 13.3 13. 2 — 13 
Re Canina do 16.7 15.9 15.7 — 6 
Peas, Canned..............-..-..222. cs 6e% oS 18.0 17.8 17.7 — 2 
Tomatoes, canned...................!....- do 11.8 13. 4 13. 6 + 15 
Sugar, granulated ................... | Pound. 9.7 6.4 6.5 — 33 
Dantas esbsccesscecccepedsiesane do. 71.1 67.8 67.5 - 5 
n 37.1 35. 6 35. 6 { 
20.9 18.8 19.2 ® 
31.7 24. 8 | 24. 6 — 22 
41.6 36.8 36.8 — 12 
43.7 48.5 53.9 + 23 
i a. ae ili ae = i 








1 See note 2, p. 25. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of <pov- 


fied food articles on March 15, 1913 and 1914, and on March 15 o! each 
year from 1917 to 1922, together with the percentage changes in \{irv/ 
of each of these specified years compared with March, 1913. fu 


example, the price of fresh milk per quart was 8.9 cents in Marcel 
1913; 9 cents in March, 1914; 10 cents in March, 1917; 13.4 cents 
in March, 1918; 15.3 cents in March, 1919; 16.6 cents in March, !')20: 


15.2 cents in March, 1921; and in March, 1922, 13 cents. As com 
pao with the average price in March, 1913, these figures show the 
ollowing percentage increases: 1 per cent in March, 1914; 12 per vent 
in March, 1917; 51 per cent in March, 1918; 72 per cent in Marchi 
1919; 87 per cent in March, 1920; 71 per cent in March, 1921; and 
46 per cent in March, 1922. 
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TaBLE 3.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF F wD AM 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1,IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1921, AND IN MARCH, 





9 
TABLE 
OF ING 


wITH 


Articl 











Sirloin teak 
Round steal 
Rib roast. . 
Chuck roast 
Plate beef.. 
Pork chops. 
Bacon... 

Ham......- 
Lamb.....- 
Hens....--- 
Salmon (cal 
red. 

Milk, fresh . 
ae Milk, evap 
» (yunsweete 


Oleomargar 
»Nut margar 
(Cheese..... 
me Lard... 


sCorn meal. 
Rolled oats. 


» Macaroni... 
Ric Cocccece 
Beans, nav’ 
Potatoes... 
Onions. .... 
Ss Cabbage... 
= Beans, bak 
Corn, canne 
Peas, canne 
= Tomatoes, ¢ 


Bananas... 
m Oranges. ... 
S All articles 
= bined!. 


1 See note 
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\\p firsts 2--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
i Wy INCREASE OR DECREASE MARCH 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED 
WITH MARCH 15, 1913. 


| Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 


Per cent of increase (+-) or decrease 
| Average retail price Mar. 15— (—) Mar. 15 of each specified year 
compared with Mar. 15, 1913. 










































































Article. Unit. 
I913}1914 1917 tats 1919201921 1922 1914 1917} 1918 1919 1920 1921 | 1922 
| 
| | | 
j | | | 
\Cts. Cts.\Cts. cts \cts. cts. \ces.\cxs.| | 
<irloin steak. __...| Pound. .. .|24. 7/25. 3/29. 5:33. 8/41. 8/40. 8/39, 1/35.9|\+2 (+ 19+ 374+ 69/+ 65/+ 58/+ 45 
3 Round steak......|...do ta abd 121, 3/22, 9\26. 6 31. 8/39. 4/37. 5)34, 9130. Sit+t8 [+ 25'+ 49\+ 85\+ 76\+ 64/4 45 
9 Rib roast... ..+++-|++-G0...... 19. 4/20. 0/23. 3/26, 8/33. 4/31, 9/30. 0/26.9/+3 [+ 20\+ 38+ 72|\+ 64+ 55|+ 39 
(huck roast.....+.)...0....../15, 616, 320, 4/23. 2/28, 4/25. 1/22. 5|19. 3)-+4 it 31/+ 49|+ 82|+ 61/+ 44/4- 24 
{ Plate beef......++ lg LL. 8]12, 4/14, 6)18. 2}22, 1/18. 2/15, 7)13.04+5 [+ 24/4 54'+ 87/4 54|4+ 3314+ 10 
Pork chopS.......-|---G0...... 20. 3/20. 9/28. 0/33, 9/38. 6/39. 1:35. 3)31.3/+3 [+ 38/+ 67|+ 90)+ 93/+ 74/+ 54 
{ Bacon + oF “ene (26. 1/26. 6)33. 3.48. 8154. 9/50. 2/41, 9/39. 0 +-2 It 28|+ 87/+110)+ 92)+ 61/+ 49 
Sellh...ssacesthes 1...G0.. ... ./26. 026, 5)33. 6/44. 1/51. 4/51. 2/48, 849. 7/42 [4+ 29+ 70/4 9S\+ 97/4 S8/+ 91 
Lamb... scccsaned -2eO..+..../19, 118, 9/26, 2.31. 7/38. 0/39, 8/34. 4/37. 51-1 + 37\+ 66 + 99/4108 + 80)+ 96 
at at SY do... ....|21. 4/22, 4/27. 5 ..../41. 1145. 7/43, 2:37. 81+5 ual ee + 92)+114|+102/+ 77 
<almon (canned), = Biiees |. ...]....(22, 220, 5/32, 1/37. 6)... .'32.6)..... Ried | aabthts ee DP isslcende idee 
red. | | | | | 
Milk, fresh........ Quart..... 8.9 9,010.0 a a Ws a + 12/4 stl 72|+ S87\+ 71|/+ 46 
Milk, evaporated | 15-16 oz. |....|....)..../.... 15, 3/15, 1/14, 6111, 3)..,..]..-.. oe iat 2 he a. om 
§ (unsweetened). } can. | | | | | | | 
a Butter. ......--+4- | Pound. . . ./41. 4/35. 0/46, 2 55, 2/66, 5)75. 2:57. 6/45. 8\—15 |+ 12+ 33\4+ 61/4 82\+ 39/4 II 
j Oleomargarine....|... ae Pe en ae eae Fe 39. 0/43. 1/34. 0/27. 9)...../..... ae Pee ea skheccaadinadall 
l Nut margarine....)}...d0....... FPS RA SR Pee 35. 5106. 1/31. 0/27. 0)...../.....|....-. = +. SR Bee sede 
ROSE... seesonee ~--G0...... 22, 1/23, 1/32, 3/35. 1/40. 5/42, 8/39. 0/33.0/4+5 (+ 46+ 59+ 83+ 94+ 76+ 49 
eee eS 15. 6/15, 6/23. 9/33 ‘is 157 sioe iat} O (+ 53+113 +114 + 95+ 26/4 11 
CYiSCO. ...csucuseen RERUURs's « 614s 3} -obdlebeolscs- 33. 2137. 5/24, 6/21. 9).-...)...-. J Re eh Ses MP ey 
Eggs, strictly fresh} Dozen... . ./26. 4/30, 9/34. 7/44. 3/48. 3/55. 6/41. 7.31. 8)/4-17 + 31/+ 68+ 83/+111/4+ 58/4 20 
_* RAG Pound. ...| 5.6} 6.2] 8.1] 9.6} 9. 8/11. 2)10.5)..../411 + 45/4 71/4 75/4+100/+ 8s)... 
iL. fee ..-d0.......| 3.3] 3.3] 5.8] 6.6] 6.8] 8&0 6. 4; 5. 3| 0 (+ 76,+100,+106 +142\+ 94+ 61 
: Corn meal........ ---G0.......| 2.9) 3.1! 4.1) 7.2] 5.9) 6.5) 4, S| 3.9\+7 + 4)'4+148'+103 +124'+ 66'4+ 34 
Rolled oats........ Ries ¢.<].5-f<2-2]..-- |. ---| 83/10. 3/10. 2] 8.8.0.0... Tess, Tetra pt elipg: blas 
Corn flakes........ a ee |... /14, 1/14, 1]13, 2/20, 4]...../... 
Cream of wheat...| 28-oz. pkg.|....|....)....].... 25. 1120. 7/20. 9/14. 8)... |e dpe foe, Bee pte 
Macaroni.......... Pound. OE SPN eR Sot 19. 3/20, 2/21. 0/20. 2)..... ..... leewesfsbeer a loaseclsoene 
‘ R00. nocacpauwenne Se 8.6) 8.7) 9. 1/12. 0/13. 4/18. 4) 9.8) 9.3)+1 + 6/+ 40;\4+ 56/4114 l4+ 8 
- Beans, navy...... -- 40... leet. 15. 4/18, 1/12. 5|11. 9} 8.4 9} .....|.....)...-- ee ED OE a 
Potatoes....sss000|ee00.....-. | Li) is 5.0} 2.51 2.9} 6.8) 2.5] 3.1)+20 +2334 67/4 93 4353/4 67/1107 
Onions........... coh Np a |..../12. 5} 4.0) 6.0] 9.4) 3.8/11.6).....|.....1..... ais deaes Se dbeadas 
Cabbage.......... Teor rae ST ait gee pe eT RE ee ee PE pean pee RE Ree 
Beans, baked. .... No. 2can../....|.... ee oi SUN ccd sans clvideclineachecees 
Speck Corn, canned...... jt eee “ORF bay Foida whee 19. 3/18, 5 16, 7)12. 6)... d ‘ D epoleabid 
f each Peas, canned...... ES Oe ee ee ee a ee ee ee eee eee a herr 
. Tomatoes, canned.|...d0....... Bo Aeke op lena old chet EEE) GEOR WE oes] soc oo) dnc dsadeclones-]-+9,-\e0du 
Mareh Sugar, granulated.}/ Pound....| 5.4! 5.1/ 8.8] 9.2)10.6)18.7 9.7| 6.5,—6 (+ 634+ 70\+ 96'+246/+ 80'+ 20 
1)... SEO Re eo --0G.......|54. 3/54, 5/54. 7/61, 5/70. 4/73, 2/71, 1167. 5/4+0.4.+ 11+ 13/4 30/4 35/4 31/+ 24 
Ol Coffee........ 2.000 ++-d0....... .|29. 8/29, 7/30. 0/30, 4/37. 6/49. 1/37. 1/35.6|—0.3,+ 1/+ 2'+ 26+ 65/4 24/+ 19 
farcl Prunes.........006 SMina sod |... .|..2-/14. 1/16. 520. 9/28. 7/20, 9/19. 2)... Gh te Re avant Leaded Sane 
Raisins....2...... +2eO.......|-.-.|--.-|14,1]15, 1 16, 4/26, 4/31, 7/24. 6)... ‘aes mate: ate eS She ee 
cents Bananas.......... Dozen.....|....|....|....].....36.6/41. 4/41, 6/36. 8}...../..... | Rrtly btn Bins apt piel 
1%): TENSES... scab Se eee os eelesse|sece/ecee/SBe 2/Oa> O43, 7/53, 9}... .. = oa et ee leneddinbeos La died 
Ja, All articles com- | | 
com- bined s,s OP Bidibabnoon<ed Se ta" HOD ST a See ee +2 |+ 37/+ 594+ 81/+106]/+ 61/+ 43 
or the ey | Sa 2 pe =] | 
’ ULE 4 


1s 
» cont See note 2, p. 25. 


are h, 


| Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles 
, an 


of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1921, and in March, 
1922. 


* Although monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices of only 22 of 
these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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Taste 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND (\)>r-v-- 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1,IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1921, AND IN MARCH) 19: 

































































































































































Sirloin steak. | Round steak.| Rib roast. | Chuck roast.| Plate beef. Po \ [ A 
: the 
l oe 
Year. Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 4 921 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.) a, 1999.” 
retail} for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. re LJae 
price. price. price. price. price. pric vear 19 
ioe : *- each co 
Per lb. Lbs. | Per th,| Lbs. | Pertb.| Lbs. | Perth.) Lbs. | Perth.) Lbs. Pp. that co 
a $0.254| 3.9 180.223} 4.5 /$0.198| 5.11$0.160| 6.3/$0.121, 83 0: : " 
SR RRS he .259| 3.9] .236] 4.2] .204] 4.9] .167| 6.0| .126| 7.9 For exal 
SONGS ana. .257| 3.9] .280|] 4.3] .201] 5.0] .162/ 62! .121| 8.3! |2 hich 1 
Se os. -273| 3.7| .245] 41] .202] 4.71 .171| 5.8] .128] 7.8 wi 
Tg 4 le 315] 3.2] .200] 3.4] .249] 4.0] .209| 4.8) .157| 6.4 per cen 
St incall -389} 2.6) .369] 2.7] .307] 3.3] .266/ 3.8] .206/ 4.9 3) ‘ha rels 
TP alia -417| 2.4] .389] 2.6] .825] 3.11 .270] 3.7] .202/ 5.0) (4 The rel 
RS Re Nes eae’ -437| 2.3] .305] 2.5] .382] 3.0] .262| 3.8] .183! 5.5! |4 ear 19° 
TE ee oa re .388| 2.6] .344] 2.9] .201] 3.4] .212! 4.7] .143] 7.0! (3 yo 
1922: March....| .359} 2.8| .308] 3.2] .269] 3.7] .193| 5.2} :130| 7.7 of only | 
== =< : ee In the 
} 
Bacon. Ham. Lard. Hens. Eggs. changes 
—ei | | January 
| Pertb| Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Perib.| Lbs. | Perth.) Lbs. |Per dz.) Dozs.| P- the inde 
i a $0.270| 3.7 /$0.269] 3.7 (|$0.158| 6.3 1$0.213| 4.7 180.345] 2.9 |s0.3s ed.4 
ST as c.5s 0s .275) 3.6] .273] 3.7) .156] 6.4] .218|] 4.6] .353 2.8) .36 used. 
RR 269} 3.7} .261} 3.8} .148] 6.8] .208| 48} .341]° 2.9) (3 hetweeL 
sb eat son, .287| 3.5} .204) 3.4) .175] 5.7] .236| 4.21 .375] 2.7) 39 
_ eRe 410] 2.4] .382] 2.6] .276] 3.6] .286/ 3.5] 481] 2.1) «4 ing to t 
S55. h. 529} 1.9] .479] 2.1] .383] 3.0] .377/ 2.7) .569] 1.8] 57 et 
NOS ccs ecatete 554} 1.8] .584}) 1.9] .360) 2.7) .411| 2.4] .628] 1.6) “67 Marke 
| WG. es Sota. 523] 1.9] .555/ 1.8] .205| 3.4] .447/} 2.2) 681 1.5] .701 consum’ 
pa 427} 2.3] .488] 2.0] .180] 5.6] .397| 2.5| .509] 2.0! 517 ox 
1922: March 390} 2.6] :497] 2.0] [173] 5.8| :378| 2.6| i318] 3.1. <4 p. 25). 
ie } | mn 
': ee —_ — — — — — - — | he Cc 
t . . . | a} tT” 
. Cheese. Milk. Bread. Fiour. Corn meal. the ey € 
i -* trend UU 
; ; 
Per th| Lbs. | Per gt.| Qts. | Perth) Lbs. |Perth.| Lbs. | Per ib.) Lbs. | Per given 
1913............ 80.221; 4.5 |$0.089 | 11.2 )$0.056] 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030 {| 33.3 30. the ind 
SREY Oe . 229 4.4} .089| 11.2} .063} 15.9] .084] 29.4] .032/ 31.3] .( . 
il a seth i pnsiti 233} 4.3} .088} 11.4] .070} 14.3] .042] 23.8] .033/ 30.3] .09 down 1 
dn nsic Leia 258; 3.9} .001} 11.0} .073] 13.7] .044] 22.7] .034| 29.4] .09 1017 
i, bhbucavous 332} 3.0} .112} 9.0} [002] 10.9] [070] 14.3] [058] 17.2] <i0 1917. 
4 Nomar tam 359} 2.8] .139} 7.2} .098| 10.2] .067] 14.9] .068| 14.7] 12: the per 
fi Ry 426} 2.3} .155| 6.51 .100} 10.0 72] 13.9] .064] 15.6} .1: ne | 
: ie oi oan sr 416] 2.4] .167| 6.0] .115] 8.7] .081| 12.3] 1065) 15.4) (17 than on 
5 . ease 340] 2.9] .146] 6.8} .000} 10.1] 1058] 17.2] .045) 22.2) _00 
i 1922: March. .830} 3.0) .130] 7.7) .087] 11.5] .053] 18.9] .039| 25.6] .09 
4‘ See note 
= an —————=——=== ——— For ind 
) Feb 
Potatoes Sugar Coffee. Tea | : Fora di 
5 ad Bes Lucian W. 
r by Prof. f 
: Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlbj Lbs. |Pertlb.| Lbs June, 1917, 
le ey $0.017 | 58.8 |$0.055| 18.2 |$0.208| 3.4 /$0.544] 1.8 
* ER | O18 | 55.6| .059] 16.9] .2907| 3.4] .546] 1.8 
1 i ssh demaks | .015| 66.7] .066] 15.2] .300} 3.3] .545] 1.8 
SIAL. « seerae tht .027 | 37.0} .080} 12.5) .290| 3.3] .546] 1.8 
ee .043 | 23.3] .003) 10.8] .302] 3.3] .582} 1.7 
NN Stree 032} 31.3] .097} 10.3] .305) 3.3] .648/) L5 
ET denen] .038 | 26.3] .113] 8.8] .433] 2.3] .701] 1.4 
i BGS bib isec Ak | 063) 15.9] .194| 5.2) .470/ 2.1] .733] 1.4 
% Oe Dinesh | .081| 32.3] .080]} 12.5] .363] 2.8] .697| 1.4 
4 1922: March. . .031 | 32.3] .065] 15.4] .356] 2.8] .675| 1.5 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 








\ TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,‘ by years from 1907 to 
1921,and by months for 1921 and for January, February, and March, 
\922.5 These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
vear 1913 as 100, and are sounpnes by dividing the average price of 
each commodity for each month and each year by the average price of 
that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. 
For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, 
which means that the average money price for the year 1920 was 68 
per cent higher than the average money price for the year 1913. 
The relative price of bacon for the year 1919 was 205 and for the 
year 1920, 194, which figures show a drop of 11 points but a decrease 
of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing the 

changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
consumption in 1918, see Montuiy LaBor Review for March, 1921 
(p. 25). 
The curve shown in the chart on page 31 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in March, 1922, to approximately where it was in March, 
1917. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,* because 
the percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown 
than on the arithmetic scale. 





‘ See note 2, p. 25. 

For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY Lanor Review 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

‘ Fora discussion ofthe logarithmic chart, see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,” by 
Lucian W. Chaney, MonTHLY Labor REvViEw for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, “The ‘ratio’ charts,” 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Retail Prices of Food in 51 \ ities 
A YERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 citi, 


For 12 other cities prices are shoy 


were not scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL Ar 


[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the Burea); 


































































































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. | Birming! 
Article. Unit. rt 3c a 
Mar 15— | Feb.! Mar, Mar. 15— Feb. Mar.| Mar. 15 
15, | 15, |— 15, | 15, ——| | 
1913 | 1921 | 1922. 1922.) 1913 | pqpn |1922. 1922.) r993 91 1 
| | | } } 
| 
| crs. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cr: 
Sirloin steak............ | Pound...... | 22. 6} 36. 2) 32.6) 33.3) 22. 0} 38.2) 32.9] 33. 3] 24.9) 40. 4 
Round steak............ errr Sethe | 20. 5| 33. 5) 29.7) 30. 4) 2. 07} 35. 5} 29. 6| 29. 8} 21.3) 36.7 
NS SS eee: Sere. icanhith | 18. 4) 28.6 23.1 26. 5 18.0 30. 7} 26. 7| 26.9) 19. 3) 30. 2 
Chuck roast............. ae GBr ines s« 13. 0) 21. 9 17. 6; 18. 6) 15. 3} 23. 1) 18.8) 18.9) 16.1) 24.8 
ee aa Cae et Sp 11.1) 13.9) 11. 6) 11.7} 12.4) 16. 4) 12.8) 12.4) 10.5) 15.3 
Pork chops..............|:...- do....... a 33.6} 28.9) 30.0} 19.3] 33. 6) 28.7 4 20.0) 34. 4 
issiitbndasebacdeaanh Lede i idthens | 31.0) 46. 4) 36.7) 38. 4) 22. 0) 38. 5) 31. 6} 32. 5) 31.3] 50.2 
BD cwsGHesshcoduessevhteryent do.......; 29.0) 47. 8) 45.0) 47.9) 30. 0} 52. 5) 52.0) 54. 1) 30.0) 49.6 
EAE a res - Pemana pee iet 20. 6} 32. 34.0 38. 3) 18. 3} 33. 1) 35. 8} 38. 9) 21. 3] 39.0 
Ss ts waiiiennEt ddcbestntdewain’ do.. 19.3) 34.8) Pd Ey 21. 8} 45. 4) 39.1) 40.8) 18.7) 37.7 
Salmon (canned), red.../..... ih ciabntheninne | 38. 2} 31.3] 30. 8)..... 35. 0} 27.7) 26. 8!..... 40. 4 
nc acaduxeveus oe woe 10.0 20. 0} 17. 5} 16.7, 8 8} 14.0} 12,0) 12.0) 10.3) 22. 5 
ilk, evaporated........ 15-16 oz.can......| 15.4) 14.3) 13.4).....] 14.31 10.6) 10.6).....| 15.8 
yop ees Pound......., 42. 4) nal 48.2) 48.8 42.1) 63.0) 51.1) 51.1) 45.0) 65.1 
39. 4) 32. 4 28. 9) — 35. 1] 26.9) 26.3)..... 39.9 
34. 4) 28.0; 25. a — 30. 6} 26. 8} 25. 8}..... 36. 9 
| 38.7] 32. 6) 33. 0} 23.3] 39.7) 33.3) 33.3] 21.8) 39.3 
20. 9} 17.4 18.2 isd 17. 8| 15. 7| 17.1) 15. 4) 19.6 
-| 24. 2} 21. 9} 21. 2}..... 22. 4} 20. 0} 20. 1)..... 28. 0 
| 38.0) 43.2) 27.6) 21.7] 40.7) 52.5) 31.6) 25.5) 40.1 
.O| 11.9) 10.1) 10.1) 5.4] 10.4) 8.6) 8.6) 5.0} 10.7 
3.6, 7.0) 5.6) 5.8 3.2) 6.3) 49) 5.2) 3.8) 7.5 
cee eee pee 2.4 3.7) 2.7) 2.8 2.5) 3.9 3.1) 3.1) 2.1) 3.7 
Rolled oats............-.|.-..- Sicocas ened | 11.6] 10.1) 9.7/..... 9.7; 8.8 89..... 11.8 
Corn flakes.............. | Son. ee ee | 14.3) 10.1; 9. 7j..... 12.3; 9.5) 9 4..... 14. 6 
Cream of Wheat......... 28-02. pkg... incon 31.8 wn 27.0)..... 28.5} 25.0) 24. 8).....) 32.4 
PEOCOTON .cecgees sso .s sss | Pound. .....}..... | 22.0) 22.0) 21.9)..... 21.2) 20. 1) 19. 3)..... 23. 6 
Sits ssttinedsdcdinenoken editing do 89 9.1) 9.0) 10.2) 9. 9.2} 8.2) 9.38) 
Beans, navy............ fcveud ey 10. 1) 10. 4)..... 8.2; 81) 8. 4)..... 10. 0 
Ee OP: do 42) 4.1 L5 2.4 3.4 3.3) 1.9) 3.5 
SNE, Mectaubkes ss seb | ors do 13.3} 12.3)..... 3.4) 11.2} 11. 8..... 5 a 
OS re eer’ Heiney do 6.2} 4.8)..... 5.6) 5.2) 5.3)..... 5. 3} 
Beans, baked..........-| No. 2 can 13. 4; 13. 1}..... 13. 7 12. 3} 12. 2)..... 17.0 
Corn, canned............ leheae do 16. 1) 15. 7}..... 16. 3) 15. 5} 15. 0!..... 17. 5) 
Peas, canned.........-.. eree do 17.0} 17. 0)..... 16. 6} 16.7] 16. 4)..... 21.5 
| 
Tomatoes, canned... 13. 5; 13. 6)..... 10.1) 12.2) 121)..... 10. 6 
Sugar, granulated 6.9 7.1) 5.1) 94) 5.7 5 §. 2) 10.5 
Ms cc ccckodbeibaaaseh . 86. 3) 86. tha 66. 3) 66. 6) 61. 3) 83. 9 
TED. cocbeccchbsboovees 32.0) 35. 0} 35. 8) 35. 5} 25.2) 32.9) 31.3) 31. 5] 28.8) 40.0 
Rs See Fae oe 18. 6} 19.7}..... 20. 0} 18.1) 18.3)..... 25. 9 
PURMERG. code dpBns 635 << ssnts oss Pe LE. 25. 6} 24. 9}..... 29. 6} 23. 5} 23. 4)..... 33. 9 
Bananas................ Dozen....... 25. 7| 26. 3}..... 33. 2} 29. 2) 28.6/..... 43.5 
nges..... “ree PTET TE, Ten Bdivedese 37. 8| 38. 6) 49. 7)..... 42.8 47.3) 58. 1)..... 41.0 




















! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of t! 


cities included in this report it would be known as “porterhouse” steak. 
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>| Cities on Certain Specified Dates. 
¢ 4° 5< ~ « 
ties fo March 15, 1913, for February 15, 1922, and for March 15, 1922. 
WH for the same dates, with the exception of March, 1913, as these cities 
RTI of FOOD FOR 51, CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 
dealers. As some dealers occasionally fail to report the number of quotations varies from month to months. 
—— a a ; 
Boston, Mass. ridgeport, Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. Charleston, S. C. 
3 } 
‘Mar. 15 oes ag 0S ee ee ee 
ar. 15 ar. i | } |} Mar. 15 } 
Fi Mar-19~ | Feb. | Mar.|Mar.'Feb. Mar.!~-” |Feb. |Mar.| Mar. Feb. | Mar. | [Feb. | Mat 
— —| 15, 15, 15, | 15, | 15, F ; 15, | 15, 15, 15, 15, | 15, 15 
y i ¢ < “ qn 6 qQvo« Qoo | fe ou) 19 
2 ong | 1921 | 2922. | 1922. }1921. 1922. 1922. 1913 | 1921 |10%. 1922. | 1921. | 1922. | 1922. | 1913! pgoy |1922: |19: 
se =e eee ee =" -—s , \_+ 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cts.! Cts.| Cts | Cts. | C1s.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Ct. | Cts.| C7 
1 34, 6) 1 58. OF 1 55. 5) 1 56. 1) 43. 4) 38.9, 40. 0) 22. 0; 34. 9) 32.6) 32.9) 31.6) 29.1) 29.3) 21.0) 39.1) 34.3 35.0 
: 33.0, 51.5) 45.7) 46.5) 40.4) 34.4) 34. 2) 19.0) 31. 1) 26.7] 26.8) 27.8 25. 6| 25. 5| 20.0} 38.1] 31.8) 33.4 
' 23.4) 37.1) 33.6) 33.7) 33.6) 30.5) 31. 1) 17.3) 27. 8} 25.4] 25.7] 25.4) 24.2) 24.9) 19.3) 33.1] 27.9) 28.9 
x 17.7, 26.1) 22,8) 23.0) 24.9) 20.8) 20.9) 15. 3) 21. 5] 18.2} 18.6) 19.0 17.2) 17.0) 15.0) 25.9) 20.9) 21.5 
ee 86 | 17.6) 15.2) 14.8) 11.6) 7) 9.4) 15) cid 11.9) 12.2) 13.1) 12.2 7 11. 4) 19 2| 15.5, 15.7 
8. () 22.2 386) 31.5] 33.5) 351) 229 31.6] 19.3, 34.9] 30.6] 33.3) 36.4, 28.9] 31.1] 23.0, 39.3] 31.8, 33.8 
8. 9 25,4) 41.0) 35.4) 35.8) 48.8) 40.9) 42. 9) 21.0) 35.3) 31.0) 32.3) 54.0) 48.3) 50. 0} 24.3) 44.3] 34.0) 35.0 
0.9) 47 28.8) 53.8) 52.8] 57. 1) 55. 5) 55. 8) 60. 2) 25.0) 46.6) 47. 4) 50.2) 53.3) 52.9 57. 1| 26.7) 47.6) 45.0 48.1 
wo 21.8 36.4) 38.5) 41.2) 32.7) 36.1) 37.6) 17.3) 26.8 30.6) 34.0) 31.3) 28.0) 29.3) 21.3) 41.3) 39.5, 45.9 
1.9 24.2) 47.3 aig 40.6) 46. 1) 40. 1) 39. 8) 21.7, 43. 1) 36. 9} 37.8) 41.8) 35.4 -s 21.8) 44.3) 38.9 39.5 
tobi | 37.9) 326) 31.2) 40.5, 32 9) 33.0).....| 35.9) 287) 28.0) 43.1) 37.1] 37.1].....| 34.3) 27.6 27.9 
' &9 16. 13. 5. 13. 5 15.0) 12.0) 12.0) 80) 14.5) 15.0) 14.3) 15.8) 14.0) 14.0) 11.7) 23.3) INT 187 
2.7 12.2 Be |... | 15.2) 12.4) 12.0) 14.7) 12.1) 11. 8).....| 14.0) 10.6) 10.3) 15.2) 12.1) 12.1).....) 13.6) 15 111 
5. U 41. 4) 57. 45. 7) 45. 81 55.6) 45. 3} 44.8 40, 6) 57.0) 45.9) 45.6) 58.0) 44.3) 44.3) 40.4 56.7) 43.6 44.5 
2.5 BRE |...se- 38 7] 32.1) 30.7) 33.6) 24 1 25. 8)..... | 33.3) 27.3] 27.1) 37.5) 27.5) 27.5|.....| 32.3) 28.6 28.5 
| | | 
7.9) 29.6 BE lcsaee 32.7] 28.5] 26.8) 31.0) 24.3) 24.3... | 30. 5) 26. 6) 26.5, 34.7) 30.7) 29. i Seces 31,8, 28.0) 30.0 
22.4; 38.8] 33.8] 34.1) 39. 2) 32.9) 33.0) 21. 5) 36.9) 31.9 32.0) 40.6) 35.6) 35.6) 21.0) 36.9 30.1, 30.8 
| 15.7] 19.8 16.2) 17.6) 17.9 14.9) 16.3) 14.1) 17.6] 14.9) 16.5) 26.5) 20,3) 21.1) 15.0) 20.7) 16.8 185 
4) 21.1 BE lessees 24.2) 22.4) 22. 4} 23.6) 20. 8) 21.0)..... 22.7} 20.1) 20.0) 31.1) 24.9) 24.7).....) 22.7, 21.0 21.5 
te | 328) 56.2) 65.2) 43.7 "sy 59. 5) 41. 4 24 4 44.5) 53.4) 31.3) 44.6) 54,2) 39. "| 26. 3] 38.6) 48,3) 29.4 
| | | 
| 59 105) 8.5) 8.6) 11.0) 8.4) 8.4 5.6) 10.4) 8.6) 8.6 9.7) 9.6 9.6) 62) 116 9.5 9.5 
5 | 37) 6. 5.8) 6.1) 6.3) 5.2) 5.3) 29 5.5) 47) 5.0) 67) 56 5.7) 3.7) 7.4 6.0 62 
° | 35 6 49 49 85 7.1 69 25 44 3.7 3.5 57 42) 41) 23) 3.2) 29 29 
i Uieabe 9.5) 85 8.5) 10.2) 90 &5..... 8.0) 7.6 7.5) 90) 73) 7.3)..... 11.3 9.5, 9.5 
snngya 13.5) 10.9) 10.6) 12.4 10.2, 9.5......| 11.9) 97, 94) 14.5 on 12. 1|.....] 13.9) 10.8, 10.6 
27 hectiba 29.5} 26.1) 26.2! 28.6) 25.3) 25.1... 28, 0| 25.6) 25.2} 33.6] 30.3| 20.7)..... 30. 4| 25.3) 24.9 
0.133 Be fo. 24.7] 24.0) 24.0) 24.1) 24 2) 24.6)..... 22. 2}. 22, 5) 22. 3} 22.5) 22,8, 22.8)..... 22, 6) 20.2) 20.2 
1 8 | %2) 116) 10.4) 10.5) 106 94 9.7) 93) 93) 91) 93) 102) 94) O84) 5.6) 6.7) 6.6) 6.7 
6 oi eee} &1] 81) 8&7 96 R89 O4)..... &2} 80) &3) 9.4) 89) O1/.....] 10.4 9.5) 9.6 
4.1 16 2.2) 32) 29 22 3.3 3.0) 1.4 1.7) 27 i 1.4 a 7) 2.0) 27| 39 3.7 
iF ay te ee hale” 
1120 Be |...... 3.8) 11.4) 12.0) 3.9 11.1) 11.7)..... 3.7 11.4 12.0, 3.8] 10,4) 12.0)..... | 4.7) 12.3) 13.7 
I as os 57 67.0) 63) 49 6.5 6.9).....) 23) 49) 5.5) 5.5) 6.3) 6.3)..... | 3.8) 5.4) 43 
415.0 Be |... 16. G 14.7] 14.4) 13.3 11.9) 11.8..... 12, 6) 11.2) 11.2) 21.0) 19.4) 19.4!..... | 12.7] 11.6) 11.6 
16.5) BA |...... 19.6) 19.3) 18.7) 19.9 18.5) 185)..... 15. 5| 15.2) 14.7] 17.8, 18.0) 17.7)..... | 16.4) 14.7] 14.7 
) 20.2 Te , 20.8) 21.6) 21.2) 20.2) 20.1) 19.9)..... 15.9 aed ve 18.7] 17.2 = —_- | 19.1) 19.1) 19.4 
4 ! | 
O} 13.2 Rend 13.6) 13.4) 13.3) 12.1 12.9 13.0 arte 11.6) 13.1) 13.1) 13.4) 16.6) 15.9)....- | 10.6) 11.8) 12.4 
7 6 | 3) 95) 6.0 6.3) 95 6.0 6.1) 5.3) 9.5) 60 6.2) 11.6) 84) 84) 5.0) 9.1) 6.0) 6.0 
« P= | 286) 65.8) 68.1) 67.5) 59.6, 57.0) 57.0) 45.0) 63.9) 56.9) 58.2) 77.0) 78.3) 78.3) 50.0) 75.9) 74.6) 74.6 
0) 36. | 33.0) 41.4) 41.6) 41.0) 35.1 34.6 st, 29. 3) 34.7) 33.3] 34.1) 50.7] 45.8) 45.1) 26.0) 33. 5 31. 5) 31.5 
ts 
(0.5 Bie |----.. | 20.1) 19.7} 19.8) 19.5 18.9) 19.6)..... 20. 4 18.7| 18.3 22.1) 19.5} 19.8)..... | 22.0) 18.9) 192 
$25.2 Be... | 32.2) 23.0) 23.1) 31.3, 25.0) 25.0)..... 31.0} 22 1) 21.9) 32.1) 27.9) 27.5)..... 32.9} 24.9) 24.9 
343 BE... | 50.7) 45.6) 44.9) 41.3) 35.0) 35.9)..... 49. 3] 44.4) 44.4) 218.0) 215.3) 214.7 45. 0) 36.5} 34.6 
2 $0 Be |... | 45.7) 50.8) 59.2) 46.2 50. 8) “sai ceeee 51.6) 54.7 rahe 39.1) 51.2) 52.5)..... $6, 3) 37.3) 46.8 
: Be } mary o 2 oe Bee 
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Chicago, Tl. Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleveland Columt 
; Ohio 
i Article Unit | | | 
a ‘ — ‘ } I ; or. 15— 
} a. Sie Feb. |Mar. a. Feb. Mar cosie Fe le 
; ————| 15, | 15, |-— 15, | 15, -————— 15 Mar. | Fe. 
' | 1913 j 1921 1922. | 1913 | 1921 = 1922. 1913] 1921 1922. i922 i 
= - Sr 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. cts. | cts Cts. | Cts. | ¢ yee 
Sirloin steak ............ | Pound...... 22.0) 38.6, 34. 3)°34. 5) 22. 4) 33.4) 30.7) 31.6) 23. 7) 36.9) 3 ar al 31.3 
Round steak............|..... do.......| 18.9) 30.7) 27.2] 27.2] 19.9} 31.3! 27.0) 28.4| 21.0! 31.9 >: 35, §| 31.9 
OS aR Ie Speelllbananite 19. 4| 31.5) 28.1) 27.7] 19.0) 29.7} 26.1) 26. 6| 19.2) 27.6 2. a1. 7) OS 
Chuck roast............. +++--GO.......| 15.3) 21.9) 18.2} 18.5] 14.9] 20.3] 16.5] 17.2] 16.2) 22.6 17 2B ve 
PEND UNE 5 cok othe de cloned do.......| 11.2) 14.7) 11.5} 11.4} 12.1) 17.2) 13.7! 13.9 ne 15.6) 11 a5 a6 
10. 0 aad | 
Pork chops.............. | A ie 17.9) 35.2) 26.9) 27.7} 20.6) 34.4) 28.2) 30.5] 19.8) 35.5) 2 | a 
Ss. a diliblnekdwice's Ribbed RE 29.8) 51.6; 44.5) 45.2) 25.0) 38.4) 31.0! 30.8] 25.6) 46.1) 2 Sl oe 
Ee Set ace a4 PP do.......| 31.3) 51.8} 47.4] 49.7] 26.8] 49.9] 47.4) 51.5 33.5 54.7] 44 41. 1) 339 
RRS Satie. sscbesseds. eer “aneoy 19. 7) 33. 7} 35. 8} 36. 7/ 17.4) 33.4) 33.8) 36.1] 20.3) 32.6) 5 ag 
SA Kare ds acucbapereder aes scones 19.9} 40.8) 35.5) 36.5) 23.3) 47.4) 37.5) 39.2) 22. 1 44.4) 3 ~7 me 
| | " 
Salmon TS SEP ea ae 37.7| 33.3] 33.3/..... 36. 0} 29.1) 28.2/.....) 38.7] 31.s 31 ol os 
Milk, fresh.............. | Quart....... 8.0} 14.0) 12.0} 12.0; 8.0} 14.0) 12.0| 12.0) 8.8) 14.0 }1 0 9) Ol te 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 oz. can.|..... 14.0} 10.7} 10.3)..... 14.3) 10.4) 10.4)... __| 14.9} 10 eine 
. Bin stpliscane tess. 4<- | Pound...... 40. 4) 53, 8) 42.8} 43.5) 42.9] 57.3] 43.5) 44.9/ 43.4) 58.0 4s at ey 
Oleomargarine.......... A MLE Be 28.7) 24.1] 23.6)..... 32. 1) 28.2) 27.9)..... | 32.9! 2s - dos 2 
H | 
Nut margarine. ......... i ae Be 26.5] 23.7} 23.1)..... 29.3) 27.1] 97.7).....| 29.41 25.01» ao di 
I re re en a al SRS 25.0) 39. 2) 35.0) 34. 3) 21.6) 40.0) 34.3) 33.9) 23.0) 37.3) 32.5 42 pty 
RI CRE. inchs ca 14. 6} 18.8) 15. 2] 16.2) 14.0) 16.4) 14.0) 15.6) 16.1) 20.3) In » )>> 3B. y 13.7 
Sans dae dtsieens don ben cos PRES MA 24.7| 21.9) 21.6)..... 23. 4| 20.7] 21.0)..... | 25.7} 21 a Oe 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ..... Dozen....... 23.4) 40.2) 48. 4) 31.5) 20.5) 39.1) 41.9) 27.2) 27.2) 40.9) 50.3 2 -1 3I 39.7 
AS eA Pound...... 6.1) 11.3) 8.9} 9.7] 4.81 10.0) 8.5] 85] 5.5) 8.8) x od igi 
Manish ntedihchs x= ><a. I: “RRS 2.7; 5.6, 4.7] 4.9) 3.4] 6.3) 5.0) 5.2) 3.2) 6.5] 10.5) 10.5 
Corn meal.............. ser RRR 2.9) 6.0) 5.1) 4.9) 2.5) 3.8) 2.8) 2.8) 2.7] 5.0! | 21 
Rolled oats.............. das © od es ree 9.8} 8.2) 8.1)..... 10.5; 8.5) 8.5)..... 10.3) 8 09 88 
f Corn flakes..-22 2.2.22... | on. pkg. ...|..... 12.5] 10.0} 9.8)... 12.2} 9.9) 9.7)... 14.0) 10 na as 
| 
Cream of wheat.......... cn. PKs. , RRC 28.3} 25. 5} 25.0)..... 29. 6} 25.3) 24.9/..... 29.8) 25 40 | 25.9 
Macaroni................ | Pound....../..... 19. 5} 18.5} 18.2)... 19.3} 18.0) 17.3\—...| 22.1| 19.6 19.9 oa el 3 
BI 09 ane ocneecbscccacalecees do....... 9.0} 9.0) 9.8) 9.9 8.8 10.1) 8.8) 8.6) 8.5) 9.6) s 10.31 10.4 
Beans, navy... .........\0+e- a ae 7.5} 8.0) 8.6)..... 6a: 7. BT... 7.2) 7 Bi 7 77 
WMS Sdadscceeccsdssfoscuc do.......) 1.3} 2.1) 3.0} 3.0) 1.4] 2.8) 3.4) 3.3 114) 23) 2 Bi oa 39 
NA REN TF 3.2} 9.6! 10.0)..... 3.5] 10.8, 10.8)..... 3.2) 10.6) 1 . | a 1.9 
Cabbage................. lnnadilien ona tolan oid 5.0] 6.0) 5.0.2... 4.5] 5.3) 5.1)... 3.1] 6.0 5.8 HR! ool ¢'s 
Beans, baked........... | No. 2can....|..... 15.1) 12.5) 12.2)... 13.7] 11.0} 10.9)..... 14.1] 12.0 12.0 S| ice iat 
Corn, canned............ Le die Skene 15.4) 14.6) 14.5)... 15.8} 15.6) 15.2)..... 18.0) 16.5 | Biss 131 
Peas, Canned............ lecees GO.....20/eeeee 15. 2} 15.6) 15.5)..... 17.0) 17.2) 17.2)..... 18.6) 17 ® | 15.4 15.9 
ina 
Tomatoes, canned....... be do.......|-..+. 11, 8} 13.7) 14.0)..... 10. 8} 12.9} 13.4)..... | 12.9) 13.6 13.5 S| 1.2 13.8 
Sugar, granulated ....... Pound....../ 4.9} 9.1) 5.9 5.9) 5.1) 9.7) 6.3] 6.4) 5.5 10.1) 6.4 6.5 Did 65 
Sith Thdahsmnenececdhcheocel do.......| 53.3} 65.7) 64.4) 63. 4! 60.0) 71.4! 71.9] 70.8) 50.0) 71.0) 63.7 64.0 | os 6) 774 
id RS (.tttedo..22222] 30.0] 33.8] 34.4) 34.3] 25.6] 31-9] 30:7] 30.4] 26.51 39.6 35.7 3 5 36. 9| 35.1 
\; | hg - 3 
eS SE PaEe aS eae ne oP 19.4) 20.4|.....| 24.3) 19.2 18.9).....| 18.8} 17.3 17.7 B | 0.2 19.5 
BMIUNB 2... 00005. 0c0-locose _, meee weeee] 31.5) 25.5] 25.4)... 32. 3) 22. 4) 22.6).....| 30.3) 23.1 23.0 | 32.01 26 4 
Bananas................ | Dozen....... «-ee-| 40.9) 35.7) 35.4)... 42.9) 37.5) 38.1)..... | 53.0 45.8 45.0 1431377 
GI isctgenscvacesess SE REA PEK 41.5) 49.7) 56.2)..... 42.5) 42.6) 51.2)..... 45.3) 48 § me | 44.9 46 2 
| “oe” 





' The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “rump” in this city, but in most of the ot ier cities 
included in this report it would be known as “sirloin” steak. 
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Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. 





Feb. |Mar. | 
-——i 15, | 35 

















“ye “\y 
121 1922. 1922. 943 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cis. 
37. 9| 33. 0] 33. 6) 22.7 
35. 7| 29. 5) 30.4) 19. 6} : 
31. 1) 25.6) 26. 4) 16. 6) : 
25. 7) 19. 7| 20.0) 14.6 
20. 3) 15.8] 16,2) 9.4 
| 

35. 0} 32. 5} 33.6) 47.6) < 
50. 7| 42. 6) 46. 5| 27.0 
52. 1) 54. 2) 55. 0} 28.3! 53. 
41. 7| 37.5) 39. 2\ 14.9) 3 
35. 0} 31.1) 31. 1/ 20.7) : 
38. 9} 32. 5) 32. 1)..... 
15. 5} 12.0) 12.0) & 4 
15. 5} 13. 8} 13. 5)..... 
57. 4| 45. 2) 46. 4) 39. 0) 
29. 5| 27. 8) 27. 8)..... 
33. | 30, | 20. as cg 
38. 5| 33. 8} 33. 4) 26. 1 
22. 9} 19. 0} 20.3) 16.3 
23. 6| 20. 4) 20. 7/..... 
33. 5] 44. 6] 24.8) 26.1 
10.2} 9.1} 9.1) 5.3 
6.6 48) 5.0) 2.6 
4.41 3.3] 3.4) 2.4 
11. 7] 10. 5} 10. 5]..... 
14,1) 11.1 ve Scan 
31, 4] 26. 6} 26.3)..... 
21. 8| 21.3) 20.7/..... 
9.7) 11.0) 10.7) 8.6 
9.2} 9.6} 10.0)..... 
3.7] 4.4 40) 1.0 
§ 2) 11.0; 11.7/..... 
4, i’ om 
17.6 15.9) 16..1)..... 
19. 6} 16.9) 16.6)..... 
21. 7} 21.8) 22.1)..... 
12. 5| 14.3) 14,3)..... 
10.1; 6.6 6.9) 5.4 
89. 2) 88.9) 88.9) 52.8 
42.1) 40.4 40,8) 29.4 
24.1 21.6! 22.3 Bi ade 
33. 0} 26.1) 26.6)..... 
38. 6] 34. 4/ 33. 3/..... 2 
49. 9} 57.3) 56.2)..... 
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. Kansas City, Mo. | Little Rock, Ark. | Los Angeles, Calif.| Louisville, Ky. Manchester, N. H. 
' g » Mar. | : ; 
Mao» : ,— Mar. 15— Mar. 15— } a } } Mar. 15 los 
16 | a Mat. 15~teep|Mar.|  |Feb.|Mar.| [Feb.|/Mar.| 15— |¥eb.|Mar.| ™ Feb. | Mar. 
1 ——— 15, | 15, im ae —| 15, | 15, -—— iS", | 15, ——" 15, | 15, . | 15 
>» % loam 929. | 1999 1922. | 1922 
wo 1921 1942+ |7922- rors! 1921 1022. 18221913 gay | *922- 1922. 913 1921/1922. 1922. | 1913) 921 | 
Pa rn pid, ya 
; Cts.| Cts.| Cts. at, Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cis. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cis, ts.) Cls 
28. 0! 99 ¢ 2. 8 36.4) 33.6) 33. 8'24. 4) 36.0) 29. 5) 29. 4/22. 8) 35.4) 33.6) 34. 1/21. 3,31. 9) 29.5 30.31 35.2! 53.5|' 49-9)! 50.9 
25. 8 or 9. 2| 32.1} 28.0) 28. 5/19. 4| 33. 4} 26. 8} 27. 1/20. 4) 30.9] 27.2) 28.2 18.9.30. 4) 27.1 28.1, 28.6, 46.5) 41.5) 41.9 
17.0 174 be 27.2| 23. 3 23. 318.4) 28. 8} 22. 8} 23. 7/19. 0} 29.9} 28.2) 28. 117.925. 5| 22.1 22.6) 19.6 27.8) 25.8) 26.4 
. 14.7) 19.9) 16. 7] 16. 5)15. 3) 22.5) 17.0} 18. 5)16.0} 21.2) 17.7) 17.715. 3,20.7| 17.5 17.5) 16.8, 23.6} 20.6) 20.6 
Hid 14. 2) 11. eo og 16. 9) a 14. 112.7) 16.8) 13. 3) ale ue ee 13.1 12.9).....| 18.4) 19.4) 14.3 
: | 19.2 33.4) 25. 29.3'20.0 34. 1) 28.9) 30.3124. 4) 40. 1] 37.7) 37.6 19. 6/33. 5] 25.1 27.8, 19.2 35.2] 26.5 31.2 
17 98. 4| 50. 6| 42. 6} 44. 0134. O} 50. 9} 40. 3] 42. 1/33. 8} 52.4] 50. 1] 50.527. 8138. 4) 31.8! 32.5) 22. 6) 38 31.9 32.2 
BN 97.9 50.0} 50.9 53. 2/28. 8} 52.3) 48. 1) 51. 5/34. 2) 59.3) 58. 5) 60.6 27. 9/46. 2) 42.4 45.2) 27.8) 44.6) 43.4 45.1 
| 17.3 31.4) 31. 5} 32. 5/20. 8} 38. 1) 35. 9) 38. 6/19. 2) 34. 4) 31.2) 32.118. 1/35. 0) 36.3, 36.7) 18.6) 32.9) 35.3 37.2 
17.4 38.7) 31. 6] 32. 9/17. 9} 36.6 29.0 ee 51.0 m 43.8 23.1 an 34.6) 35.5) 23.2) 49.4) 44.3 42.9 
Sones 35. 5} 32. 7) 32. 5)....} 41.1) 33.2) 33.2)....| 46.5) 44.1) 42 ei 2} 30.0) 30 a os d 39.3] 32.0 31.8 
| 8.7) 14.3) 14.0) 13. 0/10. 0) 15.0) 13.3) 13.3 10.0) 16.0) 14 0! 14.0 8. 8/11 0 9.0) 9.0) 8.0) 15.0) 13.0 12.3 
|_...| 15.0} 12.0) 11. 9}....| 15.9] 12.6] 12. 1)....] 12.8] 10.3] 10.1....]14.9] 12.1] ILa4).... | 16.4] 13.5 12.9 
9 | 40.6) 57.1) 44. 1) 45. 0/43. 3) 60. 2) 46. 6] 47. 6/43. 5} 49. 2 55.4] 45. 0/43. 6)59. 1) 46.1) 48.4) 42 2) 64.1) 48.9 48.1 
soa $2. 0} 28. 4) 28. 3}...-) 33.3) 31.0 gun 35. 4 $1.3) 30.3)... [* 7| 27.8) 27.0,..-..| 35.4) 29.1) 28.3 
6/315 Ble: 29.9 28.2) 27.9). ...| 31.7] 29.6) 29.4)....| 30.8) 28.7) 27.7 ....|30. 6) 27.3) 27.1. a 30. 3} 25.4 24.5 
5 | 21.5) 40. 4] 34.2) 34. 5/21. 7) 38. 7) 33. 4) 33. 9/19. 5) 43. 1) 36.4) 35.921. 7/37. 2) 30.5, 30.8 21.5) 37.4) 33.4) 33.2 
1.5] 294 | 16.2] 20. 1) 16. 5} 18. 2/15. 0} 20. 1) 17. 8} 19. 3:17. 9) 21.9) 17.0) 17.7 15. 3/16. 2) 14.2) 15.5) 16.2) 18.9] 16 2 17.4 
8.0} 30.4 |..--| 26.8} 23.7) 24. 1)..-.| 23. 1) 21.7} 22.4)....] 22.2] 21.7] 22.1... ./25.0) 22.8) 23.2......| 25.5) 21.9 22.4 
| 23.1) 36.3 va 28. 6/20. 5; 36.0} 38. 2) 25.026. 0) 38.6) 38.4) 32.2 20 i 4{ 39.8) 23.7; 29 6 53. 4) 59.9 39.1 
1] 63 | 9 11.4} 6.4) 6.9) 6.0) 9.5) 8.4 8.4! 6.2) 9.7} 9.0] 9.0) 5.7)10.1 s.« 8.6) 5.9 9.1) 7.8 8.0 
01 3. | 3.0) 6.1) 4.7) 4.9) 3.6) 7.2) 5.5) 5.6) 3.6] 6.6) 4.7] 4.9 3.7/6.8) 5.4) 5.6) 3.4) 6.8) 5.4) 5.7 
Y 6! 19 | 25 5.3] 4.7] 4.7/2.4) 3.1) 2.7] 2.93.1) 5.6 3.9 4.1'22/2.8| 21) 2.3) 3.6) 6.1) 5.0 4.9 
josees 10.8} 8.3) 8.3)....) 11.9) 10.2) 10.9...) 10.5) 9.7) 9.8....)10.8 8.5) 8.1)--... | 10.2} 8.6) 9.2 
Be 13.9} 10.1) 10.1). 14.0, 10.0} 10.0. 13.2} 10.4) 10.2....12.8] 9.8) 9.6 | 13.91 10.2) 9.9 
| | ee alt | 
) { | sonal 30.4) 26.9) 26.8)....| 31.1) 26.8} 27.3..... 29.0 ma 25.1 ..../29.9 25.1] 24.9)..... 30.0) 26.9 26.8 
tl 9 |...-.| 22.6) 22.0) 21.8)....| 22.5) 22.1] 22.2. 18.2} 17.2) 17.1)..../20.2! 18.6] 18.4 | 25.7} 25.5) 25.3 
6 9.7 1&7 91) 89 9.083) 7.7 82] 847.7] 97] 9.6 9481/96 85) 87 85D 38) 88 
) el... 88 87) 9.6)....) 9.3) 8.7) 9.2/....) 7.8 8.3) 8.5)....16.6) 7.4) 8.2).....) 82) 78) 86 
15 2.7) 3.1) 3.0) 1.7) 2.9 3.5 tes 1.0 2.8 3.41 3.3) 1 : 1.9 2.6) 2.5) 1.4) 2.0) 31) 2.6 
| } 
. | ° | 
| 3 4.8) 11.2) 11.9)....) 5.0) 11.5) 12.3)... 3.1 10. 2} 10. 3)....| 3.3 11 1) 12.5). | 3.5 11.2) 12.3 
6 121) ME [p++ 4.4) 5.7) 5.1)....| 5.0) 5.8) 4.9....] 2.31 3.6) 3.7/..../5.0 5.9) 5.1/.....1 3.0 6.2) 6.7 
17 | 15.0} 13.6] 14.0)....| 15.6] 13.4] 13.6)....| 17.3] 14.6] 14.0)..../13.3 12.5] 12.1). 17.1 15.7] 15.0 
8 189 14.1) 13.3) 13.6)....; 16.1) 16.0) 15.7/....| 18.6] 18.2) 17.3)..../16.3 15.8) 15.4). 19.6, 18.9) 18.2 
hows 14.7} 14.5) 14.9)....| 18.5) 19.4) 19 * eos} 18.2} 19.4) 19.4)....|17.5, 17.0) 17.0).....| 20.0) 22 2 21.9 
124 j | | | | | 
7] 6.8 MBE [reese 10.9) 14.1) 14.4/....| 12.4) 14.3 14.8)... .|? 13.6)? 15.6)? 15.2)....|11.1 13.3) 13.3).....|* 18.5)% 19.5)% 20.4 
8) 84. 8 5.6) 9.8 6.7) 6.9) 5.7) 10.4) 7.2) 7.3) 5.2 9. 5) 6.3] 6.4, 5.1/9.6 46.5! 6.7) 5.6] 9.8) 6.5 6.5 
9] 37 54.0} 82. 8) 76.8) 76. 850.0) 91.8 90. 2) 90. 0/54. 5) 71.2! 66. 6) 66. 7/62. 5183.4) 77.6) 77.6) 45.0) 60.2) 57.2) 56.8 
27.8) 37.8) 35.9) 35. 6,30. 8) 38.3) 38.9 wiry 39. 2) 36. 7| 36. + oh oo 3 / 32.9) 32.0) 39.6) 38.5) 38.1 
f) 18 | | | 
04.7] MEME [es<0 20.9] 19.5] 20.2)....| 25.9] 21.0 20.61... 18.4 17. 1) 17. 5)....'24.2) 19.4) 19.6'..... 20.5) 19.51 19.4 
| 07 9] BME |+neee 33. 8) 28.3) 27.7)....| 33.1) 25.0} 24.9)....) 30.6) 25.0) 24.8)... .): 31. 4) 25.2) 25.2 32.7} 24.1) 23.4 
41.1) BEE [eneee #14.8)¢ 11.5)¢ 11.3)... ./4 12.3) 49.0) 48.6)... ./4 13.4/4 10.94 11.0)... : 38.6) 35.5) 37.3:..... 412.2)49. 949.9 
-+| 48.4] 53. 2 54.5... 49.6) 49.6) 56.5)....) 27.4) 36.2 34. 5|....37.8) 41.5) 47.0... 44.1] 53.3) 59.8 
i i } i ; j 
»f the —- ; , oe 
” 3 No. 2) can. 3 No. 3 can. 4 Per pound. 
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3 Per pound, 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


or FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 







































































1 y 
Mobile, Ala. | Newark,N.J. | New Haven, Conn. | New Orleans, La. New York, N. Y. 
Re i in 
| | Mar. 15 | Mar. 15— | | Mar. 15— | Mar. 15— 

Mar. Feb. Mar. | Feb. |Mar. | - Feb. |Mar.|° \Feb.|Mar.| | Feb. | Mar. 
‘Is, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 7—|,15, | 15, 15, |.15, |-——— 15, | 15, 
. re SC Se see ee ree ~ ae. en ne ez 
(ts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
33.5, 28,9) 28.6) 26.2) 43.0) 37.6) 38.2) 30. 4) 48.9) 44.6) 45.0) 20.0) 33.0) 29.4) 31.2) 25.4) 41.7) 38.8) 39.1 
32. 8| 28.6) 28.6) 25.6) 42. 2) 36. 8) 37.2) 26.6) 42. 4) 36.3) 36.3) 17. 5| 30.6) 26.8) 28.0) 23.8) 40.7\ 37.2) 37.2 
2. 1] 25.5] 24.9) 20.0) 34. 1) 31. 7) 32.5) 23.0) 35. 2) 32. 0 32. 3} 19. 6| 28. 8} 26.3) 26.9) 21.7) 36.4) 34.0) 34.5 
2.2) 19.0) 19.4) 16. 8) 23. 4) 20. 3) 20.2) 18.0) 26.7) 21.9) 22.1) 13.0) 21.8) 18.5) 19.6] 15.8) 24.5) 20.7} 20.8 
17.4 15.8) 15.4) 12.0 -o 11.7] 11.7|..... 15.7) 13.4) 13.7) 11.1) 18.1) 16.0) 16 , 14.5) 20.5) 18.1] 18.4 
38.0 a1.11 32.4 21.2) 35.9) 29.2) 30.7) 21.2) 34.5 27.6 30. 1} 21.1) 41.0} 30.6) 32.7) 21.3 36.6) 32.3] 33.4 
48.8 41.5] 41.5) 23.4) 38.4) 33.6) 35.5) 26.7) 47.3) 39.5) 39.2) 29.3) 48.3) 39.5) 40.0) 23.6) 42.6) 36.1) 36.8 
48.8) 44. 6) 47. 9/1 19.8)! 32.5) 30.1)! 34.1) 30.0) 52. 7/ 51.5) 56.1) 26.0) 49.9) 46.0) 48.7) 28.5) 52.8) 52.6) 56.3 
36.1) 32. 8) 34.4) 21. 2) 36.2) 37. 8) 39.3) 19.0) 34.5) 35.4) 39.1) 20.5) 37.4) 39.1 41.5) 17.3) 32.5} 35.0} 36.3 
4.0) 37.3) 37.9] 23.2) 45.8} 37.5] 38.6] 23.0| 47.7| 40.9] 40.8) 23.2! 43.7| 36.7) 40. i 21.1] 44.4) 36.8| 37.7 
38,3 31.9; 32.1)..... 37.4) 29.0; 28.2)..... 39.3 36. 1 35. 5)..... | 42.0} 37.3) 37.1)..... | 41.3) 30.3; 29.8 
2.0 15.0; 15.0) 9,0) 17.0) 17.0) 17.0) 9.0 16.0) 15.0) 14.0) 10.0) 16.8) 14.7 14. 7| 9.0} 15.0) 15.0] 15.0 
15.4) 11.9] 11.6)..... 14. 0} 10.6} 10.3)..... 14.1) 11.3) 11.2)..... | 14.7] 11. 2) 11.0}.....| 13.8} 10.4) 10.3 
64,8 49.4) 51,0) 43.8) 58.2) 45.6) 46.2) 39.0 54.6) 44.2) 44.4] 41.9) 60.7] 46.8) 47.5] 41.2 56.8 45.8 45.7 
33.5) 29.3) 29.3)..... 33.6) 28.6) 28.4)..... 32. 8} 28.6) 28.0)..... | 33.7] 27.8) 27.7]..... 33.9} 27.2) 27.3 
33.7 29.1 28. 4)..... 29.1) 26.0] 26.4)..... 30.5} 26.1) 26.0)..... | 31. 4] 27.0) 26.2)..... 29.6) 25.5] 25.6 
39.1, 31.4) 32. 2) 24.5) 40. 1) 33. 5) 34.3) 22.0 37.3) 33.1) 33.3) 21.4) 39.8) 31.8) 32.0] 19.8) 38.2 33.1 33.3 
w.0 16.5) 17.7) 15.7) 19. 8) 15. 3] 16.4) 15.3 18.9) 15.3) 16.3) 14.6) 18.8] 14.5] 16.9] 16.0! 19.9) 16.0) 16.9 
25.5! 21.9) 23.6).....| 22.7) 20.2) 20.7)..... 24.4] 19.8) 19.9]..... | 24.6] 22.5] 22.6)..... 23.3) 20.0 20.5 
40.0 40.8) 27.1) 35.0) 53.0) 58.5) 36.8) 32.0 57.3] 61.1) 44.0) 23.4) 36.3] 44.2) 28.1] 31.8! 49.9 58.0! 36.9 

| 
| | 
9.9 8.4! <a 5.6} 10.4) 8.5} 8.6) 6.0 10.7) 8.4) 8.1 5.1 9.5) 8.0) 8.1) 6.0) 10.8 9.0) 8.9 
7.0, 5.2) 5.4) 3.6) 6.3) 5.0) 5.3) 3.1) 6.3) 5.1) 5.4] 3.81 7.5] 5.8] 6.0] 3.2) 64 5.1] 5.4 
3.5 3.0) 3.0) 3.6) 6.8) 5.6) 5.7) 3.2) 6.6) 5.9) 6.0) 2.6) 3.3} 2.8) 2.8) 3.4) 6.7) 5.4) 5.3 
11.5, 10.2) 9, 9}..... 0.2} 7.3) 7.7|..... 10.2} 9.0} 8.9)..... 10.4) 9.0) 8. 8..... 8.7) 7.8 7.8 
| 13.8, ae 10. 2|..... 12.0} 9.2) 9.2/..... | 12.65 99 9.7/..... 13.5] 9.9) @8..... 11.7) 9.2) 9.1 
| 29.9 25.9) 25.9].....| 27.7] 25.9] 25.5]..... 28. 8 25.4) 25.1)..... 29. 8] 24.9) 24.8 ..... | 28.6) 25.3] 25.1 
| 20.0, 20.0) 19. 8}..... 22.6; 21.6) 21.5)..... | 22.3; 22.1) 22.1)..... 9.9 9.7) 9.5..... | 22.3, 21.2) 21.4 
a4) 84 3 9.0] 9.1) 85] 88] 9.3| 10.9] 9.1] 9.1) 7.4] 7.61 82] 84° ROl 95] OO 91 
| 93) 90) 92... 8.1) 7.8} 8. 2}..... |} &5) 80} 8.7/..... 7.3] 7.6) 86..... 8.91 85) 8&7 
3.2 3.6) 3.6) 2.4) 3.0) 3.7) 3.4] 1.6) 2.4) 3.3) 3.1) 1.9) 3.3) 4.1) 3.9 2.3) 3.1) 42) 3.8 
3.9) 11.4) 12,1)..... 5.1) 11.4} 11. 7]..... 3. 8| 10.3) 11.5]..... 3.5} 10.1) 10.6 ..... 3.9) 10.8) 11.4 
3.4) 3.9) 3.3)...../ 3.8) 6.3) 6.4)...../ 3.7] 6.8] 7.0)..... 3.2 6.0 2.5 ..... 2.9 §.4 5.8 
15.1; 13. 2} 13. 4}.....} 12.3) 11.3) 11.3].....| 15.4] 12. 7] 12.3)..... 15. 3} 12.5) 12.6 ..... 13.5} 12.2) 11,8 
17.0) 16.6) 16. 3].....} 16.6) 15.5] 15.5]..... 20. 4; 18.1) 18.3)..... 14,9} 13.9] 14.1 ...... 16.0} 14.5) 14.2 
18.3) 17.2) 17.0}..... 17. 6} 17.9} 17.9]..... 22. 3} 21.4) 21.2)..... 17.5| 16.9} 17.0..... 17.0} 16.1] 16.2 
10.6) 13.1] 13.4}..... 10.1; 11. 8} 12. 6).....) 2 22.9)? 22.7/2 22.2)..... 12.2) 13.1) 13.3 .....] 10.5) 12.2) 122 
10.7 6.7) 6.9) 5.2) 9.2) 5.6) 5.5) 5.1) 9.3) 6.0) 6.1) 5.2) 9.1) 6.0) 6.1) 4.8) 9.0} 5.4] 5.7 
| 19.8) 71. 4) 71. 7] 53.8) 49.4) 49.8) 49.5) 55.0; 57.7) 54.7) 55.5) 62.1) 71.8) 70.9) 70.8 43.3] 53.6) 49.8) 48.5 
5.6 34. 6} 33. 1) 29.3) 31.2) 32. 6) 32.6) 33.8) 39. 2) 38.0) 37.) 26.3) 31.5) 31.1] 30.8 27.5] 32.7) 31.7] 32.2 
23.3, 16.7) 17.5).....| 18.5) 16.6) 17.4)..... 18. 3} 17.9) 18.1)..... 20.9) 18.3) 18.3 ..... 19.3) 18.0) 18.6 
32.3) 25.3) 24.5)..... 30. 2} 21.1) 21.4)..... 30. 6} 23. 6} 23. 3)..... 32.1 25.4) mm. 8’..... 30.7| 23.4] 23.2 
25.5) 25.9) 25. 8]..... 48. 1| 40.0} 40.0)..... 38. 7) 34.6) 34. 3)..... 22. 5} 20.0) 22.5 ..... 42.8} 44.1] 42.5 
ae 45.0) 51.4)..... 47.7) 53.4) 55.7)|..... 44. 2) 49.9] 54.9)..... 40. 5| 46, 3) a 49.0| 55.0) 54.2 
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of FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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Cts.| Cts.; Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| 
38.1) 38. 6) 156. 1) 151. 7) 452. 0 22.4 30.5 2B 2) 28. 2/139 2/165. 5,1 
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TABLE 5.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL An} joy, 
Richmond, Va. |Rochester,N.Y| St. Louis. y st. Paul, 
icle. Init. | Mar. 15— 15 IF 
Article Uni _ Mar Feb. Mar. |Mar. |Feb. 'Mar. Mar. 15— ' . Mar. a 
15, | 15, | 15, / 15, | 5 15 | 1922 
| Z | p : g2i, | 1922 
| 4913| 1991 |1922. |1922. |1921. 1922. 1923. 1913 | 1921 19221923, 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) cm ¢ 
Sirloin steak.................. Pound. .....; 22.2) 41.1) 36.9) 37.9) 37.3) 34.4) 34.6) 22.8) 35.0) 3) 5 » > . 
Round steak................./..... G6: .i.2% 19.6, 36.4) 31.9) 32.3) 32.8) 28.6) 28.6) 20.2) 33.4) 20 © » | a0 5 24! 
SINGS sab ca. da diuadecde Bas é do...... 18.9) 32.3) 29.7) 28.7) 28.4) 25.9) 25.7] 18.4) 29.1) 26.7 » | 9% 181 
RE SO. eet G0../.0i | 15.3) 25.2) 21.3) 21.4) 23.7) 20.5) 21.2] 15.4) 20.2 y ing Boy 9%! 
| ___ ERRORRRRE IRIN i ies do...... | 11.4) 19.0) 16.4) 16.4) 15.0) 11.5) 11.3] 10.7) 15.4 13.) 130 "7 
| | 22. 6) 26. ! 
Pork chops................... er... 19.41 34.4) 28.9) 30.4) 33.5) 31.6) 32.8] 18.0) 31.3! 24.3 07 4! : 40. ( 
ess ahedie ds vacveondcaeited do......| 23.6) 38.5) 33.9) 34.1) 35.8) 31.4) 31.3] 23.8] 38.9) 34 . 37 48.3) 45.8 
STR nal eee odes ch <hk. Mates do......| 24.0 39.8) 44.1) 47.6) 45.1) 49.4) 26.7) 47.8 44 5 499 31,3) 33: 
ea re epee 665:.5.6 19.3) 41.3) 40.6) 41.7) 35.0) 35.7) 37.6) 17.1) 32.7. 34 4 0%» 97,6, 33 
PC RETA BW eds 22) fos 25a. ete OO: ses 22.0, 43.3) 37.5) 37.9 ma 40.9) 42.1) 18.6) 39.5) 33.2 34 9 
0.0: 36.¢€ 
Salmon (canned), red ........|..... ee ee 119. 3) 15. 1) 115.3] 37.1) 30.9] 30.4).....) 36.5) 32.2 904 20 10. 
‘Sty BPC seer uart....... 10.0] 14.0 14.0, 14.01 12.5] 13.51 13.0 8.0} 14.0) 10.0 196 14.5) 12,1 
Milk, evaporated ............. 15-16 oz. can!..... 15. 1) 13.2) 12.6) 14.9} 12.0) 11.6)..... | 13.9) 1 10.0 51.1) 39. 
BN FES 0 Minos sects ccecdes Pound...... 44.2) 64.8) 53.2) 52.5) 56.8) 45.7) 44.7) 41.2) 57.9) 45 6 an 3 33,81 27.! 
Oleomargarine................}..... SOF ev satdets 36.3} 31.7) 30.9) 34.8) 29.3) 28. 8/..... 31.6) 2 { me 
29.1! 27. 
Nut margarine...............]..... O03: 0c ded 33.2) 28.1) 27.9) 30.3) 27.6) 26.9)..... } 28.9 25. 36,8) 31. 
RR FoF do......| 22.3) 39.1) 33.1) 32.9) 37.4) 33.9) 33.0) 20.3) 36. x) 19,5 15, 
CIR Da ds Aika ps dee csictintes ted do......| 15.0) 19.8} 17.2) 18.1) 18.8) 15.5) 16.8) 13.6) 13.8) 12 4 | 29.0; 24, 
RUE okt pated du Med te:s do......|.....| 24.0} 21.8) 21.7] 24.0) 20.9} 21.1).....) 23.4) 2 20 381) 44. § 
Eggs, strictly fresh. .......... Dozen....... 21.8) 35.5) 54.4) 29.1) 43.7) 53.4] 34.1| 22.0 36.8 27 a 
10,4) 8 
ES See oe Pound...... 5.3) 11.1) 9.1) 9.1) 10.0) 8.1) 8.1) 5.5 11.2 ) 5.9 5.3 
Madde oily Ub ochehoetetcet * HE Bs 3.3) 6.6) 5.2) 5.4) 6.2) 4.9) 5.2) 3.0) 5.7 47 3 
8 Be ee: ee . oe 2.0, 4.2) 3.9 3.9) 5.7) 4.9) 4.6) 2.1 3.4 2 9.6) 9% 
LS See eee eae | BRS RE 11.4) 10.4) 10.1) 7.9 $s 7.1.....| 9.6) 3 14.6; 10.7 
Corn flakes.................... 8-02. Pkg. ...|..... 13.7| 10.7, 10.3) 13.5) 9.9) 9.8). 11.5} 9.2 9 aa a 
Cream of wheat............... 38-08. pke hed 30. 5| 28.3) 27.9 29.0) 25.1] 25.0)...../ 30.5) 25.1) 25.0 19.6, 18! 
are Pound. ..... -| 21.7) 21.3) 21.5, 20.5] 19.0, 19.4).....| 21.0) 21.3) 217 9.8 9%! 
PREF Pe ne Fer “Sela 9.8 12.0 11.8 11.6 9.9) 9.3 9.5] 8.6 8.5) x4 &8 91) 8! 
BRR Sar he ask ses -----| 9.0 9.5 9.1) 8.5] 8.1) 8.5).....| 7.41 7% 19) 2! 
BR PRS fg _ one 1.7) 2.9 4.5 4.3) 1.4) 2.5 2.5) 1.3) 2.5 31 97 
Aas is chivowennwuidl.thbeed | a ----| 4.7) 10.9 11.9 2.6) 9.9 10.4). 3.2 11.6 115 4.0 6.) 
Re dh deen yu'vevullehéailekes o....../.....| 4.2) 6.6} 6.2) 2.2) 4.7) 5.0).. 3.6] 4.8) 4.5 Ik) 14; 
Beans, baked................. No. 2can....| 12.1) 12.4) 12.0, 12.5) 11.3) 11.0).....] 12.3| 11.2 111 17.1) 15. 
SS Ss ae do...... ES By 16.5) 15.7) 15.3) 16.9) 15.8 15.2}.....| 15.2) 14.8 15.9 17.3) 16. 
SOE GS opie nv couse lecess | Baa Wee 20.7) 19.6) 19.6 19.0) 19.3) 19.0).....] 16.5) 16.5 ls 4 6 14: 
' | Oe . 
Tomatoes,camned............|..... _ eee oF 12.1) 13.4) 13.4 12.1) 12.5 13.1)... 11.2} 13.4 13.4 ay: or’ 
Sugar, granulated............ Pound...... 5.1) 9.7) 6.6 6.5 9.3) 6.0 6.1) 5.1) 9.3) 61 63 ae a. 
MAE, Wheto Ss tc, <g4inodeny aee.5 33 56.0, 86.8) 79.8 78.7) 61.3] 60.3, 60.3) 55.0) 69.7| 69 0 «ss 4 
SY Eee ee eae ey 27.4, 37.8, 35.7) 36.2, 35.5) 33.3) 33.1) 24.3) 34.0) 33 1 33.9 2.11 19! 
a ane 
ER ene yee 6! cia ahbsid | 24.2) 21.3) 20.2) 22.1] 18.9 19.6).....| 21.3) 19.1 202 rec 
BAS > ip chp odeecsccdbbedlass «2 OM, sce 31.5) 24.1) 23.8 30.5) 25.6 24.8)... 31.2/ 24.9 25.2 BRM sag) se 
MS ins gocceccuceccace Dozen... 222.277! | 44.5] 38.8) 38.8) 46.8] 41.3) 41.3)... 37.9 31.9 325 fe 9) 55. 
GUUS 0 ebb ives ecccccccccsfosees do...... typae 41.3 sey 46. aia 55. 5)..... 43.9) 46.3) 50.7 -_— 
1 Pink. 2 No. 24 can. 8 Per pound. 
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19 
51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Conciuded. "OR 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, M. | Washing: 
Article. : 1 | | Mar. 1 
? chery Mar. le | pep. | Mar. | Mar Feb. [Mar.| went 
| 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 
s013 | 1001 3 1922. | 1921. | 1922. /1922.| 1913 | 190) | 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.} Cte.) Cts. | Cts.| Cts.) Cts. Cu oy 
Sirloin steak. ........-.- Pound. ..... 21.8 32.9% 30.0; 30.6, 36.8) 30,1) 31.3) 26.4 46.0 ‘e 
Round bs. ae. 29.6 26.4) 27.0 35.2 29.4) 31.8) 23.8 40.0) 34 yy) 
27.2 23.3) 24.2) 24.8) 21.01 21.7] 21.0, 35.9) 31.7 
19.8 37.1) 17.8 20.31 17.8) 18.9) 16.6 26.6 ry 
16.1) 13.7) 13.8) 15.0) 120 12.9 1.7 15.0 12 Ly 
$8.41 33.01 34.4) 32.8h 25.81 29.6 21.9 38.6 + 
54.0 47.0) 48.8 42.7) 37.2) 37.4) 25.4 41.5 5.5 9; 
52.6) 49.3) 52.7, 48.9) 44.8) 47.7) 28.6) 55.8 50.5 Ky 
32.5, 31.4) 32.8 35.0) 36.7) 40.6! 21.4 40.2) 4100 gg 
1.9 36.0 35.6 36.0) 32. oa 22.3) 47.8) 41.5, 425 
| | 
96.7; 31.5, 31.1) 3%8) 3491 34.9..... | 97 
13.0; 13.0 13.4) 12: 12.5 9. O16. 01 | 
10.7, 105) 15.7} 12.4) 12.1)..... 14.9 | 
47.3 45.0) 58.9} 44.3) 44.9) 44. 1) 62.5 
me 28.6) 32.8; 28.9! 28.8)..... 35. | 2 
29. aa 30, 4 7.6) 97.5)..... i a "7 ‘ 
33. og 40,8) 34,3) u. 3 23. 5} 40. 2) 3 ‘ 
47.0 18.7) 19.4} 14.7) 27.7) 14.6) 18.5) 15.5 1 
23. 7) =e 24.9 22.0) 22.1)..... 24.5) 21 
a! 29.2) 36.8 41.1) 27.3) 22.6) 40.0) 5 
8.11 8.2 11.71 96 96 5.5) 10.6 
4.6 5.2 6. 3 53} 5 3.6 6.8 
37° 638 8H 43949 25 4.2 
8.4% &5 11.4 11,0) 10.4)..... 11.3) 9.6) Os 
12.3 77 14. 10,7 wi 12. 5) 1 10. 
27.4) 27.6 30.3} 28.0) 28.2)..... 29. 2 28.0) 254 
18. 88.7} 22.7) 20,2) 20. ..... 22.9 2 { 
10. 10.4; 10.2) 9,4) 10.0) 9. 4) 20.8) 10 
&1 84 80 7.9 OG... 81) 8 
2.6 25 28 3.1 3.9 15 2.3 , 
9. 10.31 4.3} 12.8) 13.1)..... 4.1 1 
5. 6.3) 3. 6.0) 5.7)..... 5.6) 
16.7} 16.7) 16.3} 13.2} 13.01..... 12.7/ 11.6) 116 
17.8} 17.3) 15.7} 15.3} 25.2....- 14.6) } 
18.2) 18.5) 17.8) 17.61 16. 15.9) 1 
18.9) 29.0} 13.3] 14.9] 25.3)... 11.0} 1 
6.9 7.3) 100 6.9 7.3 5.0 9.6 
62. 63.2} 82. 70.0} 70.9 57. 5 75.6) 71.5 7 
38.6] 38.6) 38.0) 35.8} 36.1] 28.8) 34.2): 
V7.7 1.4 24.2} 19.5} 19. 8)....- —— 20 
s 30. .O} 26.7) 25.81 25.7) 26.0)... 1 31. 4) 2) 
Soaks 0 Od lle TE  didhelic segs 227. 3) 215. 2) 225. 1/212. 01 2 9.62 10.0)... .. 45.3) 4 
Sn SO RIRRIR Apt | BER py Bape dt 42. 19.4 55.4) 39.7) 51.0) 57.7 43.7| 4 

















1 No. 2) can. 2 Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


“TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decreas? 

in the retail cost of food’ in March, 1922, compared witli tle 
average cost in the year 1913, in March, 1921, and in February, 
1922. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-yei! «ni 
the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled }\ 
bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes ar’ 
based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail desler 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each «ity 


tne 





7 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 25. 

* The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each «i'y © 

ven in the MONTHLY Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94and 95. The consumption figure. wi" 

ve been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given im the MONTHLY Lasor [trv ir¥ 
for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Effort has been made by the nvureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of March 99.7 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
lowing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
following-named 47 cities who is a with the bureau sent in 
his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Charleston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Little 
Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, 
Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., 
Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, 
Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, Springfield, [l., and Washington, D.C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in March: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING MARCH. 




























i Geographical division. 
United | Sane GEE Gn GEE Beene 
Item. States. North South North South | Weste 
Atlantic. | Atlantic.| Central. | Central. | *Y ®¢™- 
Percentage of reports received ............. 99.7 100 | 100 | 99.7 99. 5 99.1 
Number of cities in each section from which | 
every report was received............... 47 14 | 8 | 13 7 5 





TasLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN MARCH, 1922, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN FEBRUARY, 1922, MARCH, 1921, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 
































Percent-| Percent-| Percent- Pereent- | Percent- | Percent- 
agein- | age de- age de- agein- | agede- | age de- 
crease, | crease, crease, crease, | crease, crease, 
March, | March, March, March, Mareh, | March, 
City. 1922, 1922, 1922, City. | 1922, | 1922, 1922, 
compared) compared) compared compared) compared compared 
with with with with | with | with 
ear March, | February, year | March, |February, 
913. 1921. 1922. 1913. | 1921. 1922. 
Say tt Soe 39 11 2 || Milwaukee......... 39 | 11 | 2 
swale aaeaw> a 43 11 3 || Minneapolis. ....... 38 | 10 1 
akwes 42 15 er. ee. Ub Seeee 14 1 
see a 40 li Fo ee 36 | 10 3 
i AS eee 13 3 || New Haven........ 37 | 12 3 
Sain ee.5 44 8 4 New Orleans....... 42 | ii 1 
vai ee a Se 10 2 || New York......... 42 9 | 3 
Pitecanis 45 12  " “augeapeggge ee ok 16 2 
Shae iudahcoe 42 10 oe os cee « 3x | il 1 
buwet seve 38 12 ESE See il 1 
Cleveland .......... 33 12 1 | Philadelphia....... 41 | 9) 3 
oe SRE eS 13 1 | Pittsburgh......... 35 | 13 2 
RE ae 37 lh 3 || Portland, Me....../..........] 1! 3 
96s WORE sure 26 13 1 | Portland, Oreg....- 26 i | 1 
RR 41 il 3 || Providence... ....- 43 12 2 
Patiwewes 43 s 3 || Richmond......... 51 9 3 
ae ie oe 12 Eee Peer A 8 i. 3 
ndianapolis. ...... 33 12 3 4 St. Louis........... 39 ta 0.4 
Ct 35 il TE re See it | 1 
Noe eae 35 14 1 | Salt Lake City..... 20 15 | 3 
iierens 32 il 1 | San Francisco. ..... 35 9 | 2 
bsame sat 30 YW 3 | EEE, Sa es Gt 16 3 
Wedehandae 30 il 1 || Seranton...........| 47 10 | 3 
¢:880s2. 38 12 4 || Seattle.............| 32 8 | 1 
Wile hewmania 34 12 1 meee, EM. .. 001. csibeceus 1! 10.4 
ashington, D. C..| 46 ll 3 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.” 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of ¢o:! 9) 

T March 15, 1921, and on February 15 and March 15, | (9 

for the United States and for each of the cities included \) ;),; 

total for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from |}, 
cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices 4) 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in (!);, 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the <.|,. 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices 0! {\ 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are saleod to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household \jso. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but dv jo 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where ay 
extra handling is necessary. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEI\ 
USE, ON MAR. 15, 1921, AND FEB. 15 AND MAR. 15, 1922. 














1921 1922 
City, and kind of coal. ee | 
Mar. 15. | Feb. 15. M 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NA Fk PR is ae PY oe eA, Ae ee ne eee $15.631 | $14.917 $14. 888 
ns =6<tedidsanwahmigctas soferde<debabecmeeck dueost icant 15.661 | 14.991 14. 939 
GNSS GUC Cua as SCSECRE s CUS cuNU Cece bodes iawade oc ocuee ences | 31.147) = 9.709 9. 719 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
NU oh « AU i 68's do de. 0 soa coche chs cBbnwies ode eddcad 8.917 7.481 
Bal Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SG a8 sR a» gown 06.0 «.0 atbdde ces duncan cackkaWeceds »khiy 115.500 | | 15.000 rT 
MRM GcACuitiihe) 4.50564 <5<00s0cs2eshenchsuees choneden 115.500 | 1 14.750 175 
I ads. SUMMED POLS. ot, sents cos acs cde deociklewes deo whtVE 19, 583 | 7. 850 
, Ala. 
I ss SOUEAMES 5 ou LAU CD b dvcns dcccoe che onaRbilde cede. achbn 9.920; 6.720 
Boston, Mass.: _ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
aL MCEDS 4k 5 4 bes VG 0 bo gible nce AGL dha on soacesasaces | 16.000} 15.000 15. Of 
Chestnut........... SA eet ee ae i |S, a ee | 16.000| 15.000 15. Of 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
ennsylvania anthracite— | 
Nie asl ves dius kh Abulb ens sinde tacghi anc cts oagsdonccend | 16.000 | 13.000 000 
ESE SEES SS ORES oe eee 16.000 | 13. 000 13.00 
Buffalo, N, Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EME UMC ait. «<4 > 2s oo o.l,o os en ole Agtumentlt ule Gee cvesececent “as 13.120 | 12.875 12. 81 
SINCE CGS .n sspascn ess .cesc2 ds on pired “ ars 2 Pate | 13.120] 12.875 12.41 
Butte, Mont.: 
SESS RTS RT a ap (ie inc odes» ¥. | 12,492 11.519 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| RRS EPP SaR Get peat ile 5 5 oneal TS ag eee es | 117.875 | 117.000 | 000 
EEG Oh IE Sper Suge Egan t+ teal TR SE ee } 117.725 | 117.100 | 17. 100 
ASD ed sae aed dp ee ve twahota te sak SEY eae | 13.250 | 12.000 12. 000 
Chicago, I11.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SS FR Pee Le CAL UR, cistetn eedeen edb ts Chicos ane sok | 15. 280 15. 410 15.410 
_ Chestmut.............. I ee ee EO oes oe pies bat | 15.520 15. 380 | 15. 380 
Rd SL iF anes S25. ous o Vac aphid Pasha do UbalUNs hcolececoccchbece. | —- §, 988 8. 500 8. 765 
, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthraci|e— 
EL Sah iddbe sl SPecisd. Lilo tutitedebeel Bien. Li Voccdewcecce | 15.980 15. 000 OW 
RRB "See eT RB a Feit. Somat ote = [a | 16,125 15. 000 000 
UL vane +. 60 CH s 6 0's he sSodnc cds satl ytenmbhe Ds vec s choca sbi oe 7.714 6. 667 | R24 





' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
@ Prices of coal were formerly secured eee 4 and published in the March and September i of 
the MonTHLY LaBoR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published mor)!’ 
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\VERAGE Berar PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
} USE, ON MAR. 15, 1921, AND FEB. 15 AND MAR. 15, 1922—Continued. 
al on es | 
1999 1921 | 1922 
in th ’ City, and kind of coal. a — 
‘] Mar. 15. | Feb. 15. | Mar. 15. 
le 
| | 
d, Ohio 
S are Cavelene, vanil anthracite- 
thoes ES Er a aa eee $14,463 | $14.375 | $14.375 
em Te SO a al et a ttl 14.525 | 14.438 14. 375 
sales Seo ial’, s 5. usuwcaceccessoceccrscsdsacececoossee 8. 404 8.033 8.019 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
y{ t} : ee 15. 000 15. 083 15. 083 
: lf bn... Sins ectsde sé tbe dsucetsesecacvoovesase Teatteat 8.429 7.207 7.120 
Quote allas, Tex.: 
P Arkansas anthracite— 
L use, ne Ce NE ETRE ee APR I ie 20.334] 18.250] 18.250 
O not Bituminous.......-.. oy RES. LMAO SE CEE 15.500 | 15.423 15. 462 
Denver, Colo.: 
re an Colorado anthracite— 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed................. eRe ey dale Aw ouia rane Ws 17.167 | 15.917 15.917 
Furnace, es aie cau hey oe kt anude an as don cutee knw oe 17. 167 15.917 15.917 
es Dc kcna sas came des ob nbutaccecdesecawsoemenes- 11. 456 10. 230 10. 237 
HOLD Detroit, Mich.: 
I ennsylvania anthracite— 
ee Eth sce aE eee RnDaawks cape tenetset<ehas ens 15. 550 14. 563 14. 563 
ass wd oso cdce Pee nedcge ves accececevGbccecse'ewe dle 15. 550 14. 563 14. 563 
EEE, ds loco wee cacccecceecocoewcececececcecews 10. 444 8. 656 &. 688 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsyl ivania anthracite— 
EE as o-0 026 6 nos oecs cccdsdadscdscccsspcccces Rigen 16. 000 15. 250 15. 250 
lar. 15. pe EE ee Pe ee ee Sere pps ee 16. 000 15. 000 15. 000 
no. cand s soc cw csullese acess ccncdesee dene .--| 13.000 9. 000 9. 000 
Houston, Tex.: 
EES Se Rape oe NS ee ae ee 15. 000 12. 000 12. 000 
Indianapolis, Ind,: 
$14. 888 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
14. 939 is ain hs ane abe cas penns aes sdenecederesesarades se 15. 875 15. 625 15. 500 
9 719 Me os bcnwc aes pastcewanacnccceconcceenteecsce 15. 875 15. 667 15. 667 
: nn ewe sacedacoe- sep ahareeeie ni 9. 213 7. 420 7. 295 
” 48) ' Jacksonville, Fla.: 
ia: Pennsylvania ‘anthracite— 
lig ee oe | 21.500] 17. 500 17. 500 
15. 000 eee i ES eee er eee eee ocebeesetsoocess | 21.000 17, 500 17. 500 
14. 730) Ns ols on cc co sceceenceessaccercccccacscseccsce | 13,667 13. 000 13. 000 
7 980 Kansas City, Mo.: 
a Arkansas anthracite— 
, ans aan adaccgeancenbobesncdecenesceabesae de 4 | 18.083 17. 214 17. 214 
o— Stove, or No. 4...... SEEN. cep dth Nive teeksasesdssedecevsvtes. | 18750] 18,125 17. 875 
oo. on si ve pantuewnnh o<vanaesconvcbecs | 10.017 &, 688 &, 672 
: Little Rock, Ark.: 
pe Arkansas anthracite— 
sak ances nccs ca lecneapecisceceptecapsncsbens | 16.000] 15,000 15. 000 
es. boy. ds occ ccecrbocsccctbcecedonecisesocecs | 13,412 12, 375 12, 167 
po Los Angeles, Calif.: 
ag es Sica cccccccccccccccccccccecccctosccecsccccel” IRGR EL. MOT” Mew 
Louisville, Ky.: | | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
iad go) S635) 2055055006 2003 200d2 ck eid cones | 16.000] 16.750} 16.750 
i : SL 1.5... osccctcocccanccosccucccceccecececcee | 17,000 16. 750 16, 750 
fl. é cn ccc c ccc enscccccccnncd ce cltuitinds | (404 6. 769 | 6. 865 
— » Manchester, N. H 
4 Ponnesiaanite enthracite— 
Ss obo o > oct cncbonsccccccescccceececs nimaecdeeen 17. 500 16. 000 | 16. 000 
ES”, = Sor ao ss ios: scccccnceascoced | 17.500} 16.000 16. 000 
+ Oe bic... nndeaadnesc.ciccoccdccoscchecce-coocel IRCA. SABES 10, 500 
17.10 Memphis, Tenn.: 
2. OW) Pennsylvania anthracite— 
no. occ nleccaccccceccccccscccesccdcccece 18, 000 18, 000 18, 000 
ss all Reh eEB iosys sn sso. ccceces cscassesccesecssecesces 18.000} 18.000} 18.000 
1s. a | RE ee ene 9, 500 7. 736 7. 796 
15. 380 Milwaukee, Wis.: 
8. 765 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
os... cco scstecccccccoacascecsoccscacosacs 16. 200 15, 980 15. 980 
a eeeeeee ee eon ccunceench cnuaasees 16. 260 15, 950 15, 950 
). OU  DiUMENas ccd. sedegs.. 2 ....... Deve td chdadch dor sccehebeneeert tex 10. 827 10, 357 10, 366 
». O00 Minneapolis, Minn.: 
6. 824 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
were GIS. = chicns 6254 curenpb ees > coaesempeitenesscat Meee 17. 750 17. 750 
es of Chestaiit EER Mike sone nconpen dete cue -sestnacnsnecee | 18310) 17.750 17. 750 
hiv. a a a: ain | 12.456] 11,775 | 11,913 
[901] 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL B TO ON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHo), 
USE, ON MAR. 15, 1921, ANB F . 15 AND MAR. 15, 1922—Continued. “ 
1921 i 
City, and kind ofcoal. ——_|- : 
Mar. 15. | Feb. 15. 
Mobile, Ala.: it Li 
Th nc dh atihilinhsp5'44siise <ddiadsa dv ass edacccdiveséb ore e<ase $12,375 | $10,063 | $9, «x ae 
Newark, N. J.: " 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
as 0 Lane eaten shea pease ned nmecckchacce 13.000} 1283] >; Bit 
Chestnut MPEDECHSEDERG eC erescadesebscedecsscessceesescscsccsses 13.000 | 12.833 12 73 gan Fri 
New Haven, Conn.: ; ae 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bis seu ie cadgssoctebassiatuscSocs.isulo. ccc. kop heed 15.250} 14.000) ig yy Cole 
oS Chestiiit MEPS Del RES SS Le Es See ea oa | 15,250 14.000! iim 
ia New Orleans, La.: | Bitt 
i Prnnemuale anthracite— Savanns 
i + ih niece ccm einmne<cdecccaneccccécccoeccacoes aang ean egees dy xed | 22. 500 17. 500 | 7. . Pen 
Chestnut MAMMINEee.. ARISE. TIS hoes. Foeeck vo boas Akasa | 22.500] 17.667] 14 
hes a nn dlan ce <ngel Sev eee 10, 313 | ){ | 
i New York, N. Y.: | Bit 
[a Pennsylvania anthracite— | senate 
& TE ettebanslscctsstpecccdacsseanscocccscoccscnss | 13.883] 13.142} r ~~ ‘Pen 
Cs Se CS eoa as. SoS 2625s eke aed oso ows as | 13. 900 13.142{ 13.14 
3: Norfolk, Va.: ‘ | 
Te Pennsylvania anthracite— Seattle 
%; Sathteschithe ai sedoorecciscacssss--00> oe tes Se eee | 16.000) 14.000) iH ~~ Bite 
te ITEM sEnes cxnascschasscccscsteceenbecstcsceaceone | 16.000/ 14.000) iam Springfi 
a Been a. a cancranesiaccctceabuadsoubooncsccrss 13.143 | 9, 238 | ), Bs Bite 
Omaha, Nebr.: Washin; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | ‘Pen 
LEME a doe cn. ;.. ccacwcccaccccesetecoccactebcs ..--| 22.000} 22.000) a 
PME Eb esinscnn ss biccs0ccs vecccessacseravcccsesncoss | 22000; 22.000) 2.0 | 
PEs onbonsncccnndesasnccscsccesecscntncscscccensecsserecece | 13.004) = 11. 857 | 857 Bite 
Pennsylvania anthracite— — 
NG. ck Ae haan dnectansbacadpocccbescoreiocescicdvste 16.000; 15.500) is. 1 Per 1 
TE, EES RY SSRN Ree. a | 16.000} 15.500) 15% t Pric 
ER a EES LISS ELSES ET SRE ER She te eee mee oe 7. 188 6. 393 | 6. 464 cartage | 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 8 All 
Pennsylvania anthracite— This ade 
i a an a cen pembancecccenee 114.469 | 114,094 | 4.94 
he a ae acing dwoweneeuinmae 114.480 | 214.004 | 114.0 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee aS ns 8 os AN ES nee anes - - 5 ae 116.000 | 115.750 115,70 
Chestnut.......... TNS OR ES hl ORE GING: SINT a 116.500 | | 15.667 115, 667 I 
Ne dn ons owcanecsowunee 8. 031 6. 781 6.75 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— , 
iss ssn cherseenseseonaee apes obs cess ooeeeee cree cee 16. 320 15, 843 5. M UJ 
Chestnut ARIES oc SRA GRRE rape eae aa aaa 16.320 | 15. 843 15, 3 have 
Bituminous. .... SE ES A bP ye RR a RR SOE Teaceces-..l....... ave 
Portland, Oreg.: For [ 
an ee ooo i iiccdccceccecceds 13. 871 13. 013 12.99 ; 
R. L; mixer 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee Aen alan take athinwenacceeccetieccosaods 216.000 | 2 15.000 915,00 NET P 
ad cociacctodece 216.000 | 215.000 io APR 
RE eR sapietaneacunnnananeh cmp Anans<osccdaessccss04< | 982.983 }..........]....... ™ WAR 
Richmond, Va.: é _— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ae ew aedeaus | 14.500 14, 250 14, 20) 
sha - --« PSS sad ones ch pth Mehed dbbaanebedddncokeins is | 14. 500 14, 250 14,2 
ad on Di ivktiendathcdkscamaghadamscacedeousdensecenesea 11. 645 9. 846 9, SH => 
Rochester, N. ¥:3 : , | “ 
Pennsylvan a anthracite— ; 
RE EE RIS PE ce 2 LL SS | 132.550) 13450) 120 
Catena Ch hited ideinad ibs ddan bbs csdddeen savere'sedas's 13. 550 13. 450 13, 49 q 
St. Louis, Mo. |  . 
vania anthracite— P 
ee ened lan can dabdacedescaedcescecagacae aedeaeds | 17.125] 15,938 15, 98 Atlanta 
cd dembtadowercccedé | 17,125 16, 125 16.15 Be Baltime 
hala okccdseticdintacetschiccssvesteecescuceets | 7.566 6. 908 6, 868 re, 
es oston 
Pennsylvania anthracite— es Bridgep 
EO pel SIE EE TEESE SRE po ae aay ee 18.250 | 17.750 17. 75 Ph 
EE Asihiinnadranishwisdingnadonagcentnehesecesoceeseesse| 18.300} 17.750) 17.7 «on 
I it dets dona tiktieciidicsslelcet éresccecnsececes | 13.769 / mi} 12.12 ée Prony. 
' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. Decemh 
150 cents per ton additional is charged for “binning. ”” Most customers require binning or basketins MonTHL 
the coal into the cellar. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON MAR. 1, 1921, AND FEB. 15 AND MAR. 15, 1922—Concluded. 





perniieh: a > wena — : 
| 4921 1922 
City, and kind of coal. — ms 

| Mar.15.| Feb. 15.| Mar. 15. 


= —$ $a ED 








Salt Lake City, Utah.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, land 2mixed............_... SOAP Bee | 817.800] $19,125 | $19, 125 
Stove, 3and 5 mixed....... tit 82 Rabu Ry Ele Ge gL BER eS | 18.900 20. 000 20. 000 
IDS cine So 00sec sesdsencccsccdecesisccusevecoccccscess 9. 857 9. 000 8. 978 
gan Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
ESR a eee o Sere eae | 28.650| 27.250! 27.250 
dc Bs vbas cress ocho vdutubptesceestewcartecetucdéoes | 26. 750 26.250| 26.250 
IS oie Ved 5 a5 doe es ac bh ceaccdoevece ccccocccvcde gecced. | 19,455 19, 250 | 19, 250 


pS OS ee 4 re Gas eS be E's Gee Pe | 319.100 








3 17. 100 8 16. 600 

Chestnut........... RE RRA Re ee Le 319.100 | 217.100 3 16. 600 

EN clare Sd orn ogc bee cle scocccdencccencecvoce Dee SS 314.700 | 212.267 | % 12. 267 
Seranton, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

SUED Ghinle bb cdc dcocaccccccdccecctasocécces De eR. ee ee 9. 667 9. 700 | 9. 700 
jt” See a ee eee ety ee en eee eee 9. 667 9. 700 9. 700 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Bituminous.......... St Mtb ce teedud teh sebivdubettabc tiwl.t: | 211,584! 210.107] 210,107 
Springfield, Ti: 
Ei atA nc dv bcoeabcnansachececetnasbassccecpecasceess 4. 850 | 4. 450 4. 575 
Washington, D. C..: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ee dbo. os cbutocebecices ee! PSE 6p Rae 115.148 | 114.814 1 14. 643 
yo er eee Had i dod ib sha, en ae Boe Wee | 115,121 | 114.621 114. 571 

os ERAT SSD oR eee See a Lk ae OU | 210.982) 49.112 1 9. 073 





! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

* Pricesinzone A. The cartage charge in zone A is $1.75, which has been included in the average. The 
wy charges in Seattle range from $1.75 to $2.80, according to distatice. 

5 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 


Retail Prices of Gas in the United States.” 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net price for the first 
T 1,000 cubic feet of gas used for household purposes. Prices are, 

in most cases, for manufactured gas, but prices for natural gas 
have also been quoted for those cities where it is in general use. 
For Los Angeles prices are given for natural and manufactured gas, 
mixed. The prices shown do not include any extra charge for service. 
NET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE ON 


APR, 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, SEPT. 15 AND DEC. 15, 1921, AND 
MAR, 15, 1922, BY CITIES. 


Manufactured gas. 





ae Apr. r Aye. a Ae. Apr. 


a- May ts Dec. | Mar 
15 15, 15, 15, f 
1920. 












































City. 15, | 15, ; : ‘ 15, | 15, 

1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. 1921. | 1921. | 1921. | 1922, 

Atlanta, Ga.......... +++--./$1. 00 |$1, 00 |$1. 00 |$1. 00 |$1. 00 |$1. 00 |$1.15 [$1.15 's1.90 $1. 65 |$1.65 | $1.65 
Baltimore, Md............. .90| .80] .80] .75] .75] .75| .75| .75| .75| .92) .92] .92 
Birmingham, Ala.......... 1.00; .95| .95| .905] .96] .95] .95| .95/] .88| .88/] .88 .88 
Boston, Mass....... hah lt .82| .82] .80] .80] .80| .85]| 1.02} 1.07 | 1.42 / 1.25/1.3%| 1.34 
Bridgeport, Conn.......... 1,00 | 1.00} 1.00} 1.00] 1.00] 1.00] 1.10! 1.10 |'1.30 | 1.60/| 1.60| 1.60 


' Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 

« Retail prices of gas have heretofore been secured in April of each year and published in the June issues 
of the MonTHLY Lasor Review. For 1921, prices on gas have been secured in May, September, and 
December ae in the July and November, 1921, issues, and in the February, 1922, issue of the 
MONTHLY LaBOR REVIEW. : 
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NET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE «©: 
15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, SEPT. 15, AND DEC. 15, 1921, AN 
15, 1922, BY CITIES—Coneluded. 










































































Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | May | Sept. D. 
City. 1 | tS, | 0, | te | a5, | 05, | a iB | ise | i | 15, 
1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 19: 
| } 
Buffalo, N. Y.............. $1.00 |$1. 00 |$1.00 |$1.00 |$1.00 |$1. 00 |$1.45 |$1.45 |$1.45 |$1. 45 |s1. 4 
Butte, Mont............... 1.50 | 1.50/ 1.50} 1.50| 1.50| 1.50] 1.50| 1.50/ 2.10] 2.10) 2 11 
Charleston, 8. C............ 1.10} 1.10] 1.10} 1.10 | 1.00} 1 1.10 | 1.25 | 1.55 153 | 1 
Chicago, ies cee cul canal 80] .80| 80] .80) .80) .755| .94| -90 | 1.29) 1.29) 1: 
Cleveland, Ohio............ -80; .80; .80; .80; .80; .80|] .80; .80/ .80/; .80| |: 
| 
Denver, Colo.............--. -85| .80; .80| .80/ .80;) .85| .95| .95) .95] .95/ . 
Detroit, Mich.............. 15) .75| .75| .75| .75) .75| .79] .79) .85| .85| . 
Fall River, Mass........... .80} .80| .80] .80] .80| .95| .95] 1.05) 1.25 1.15 | 1 
Houston, Tex.............. 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00! 1.00] 1.09 | 1.09} 1.09! | 
Indianapolis, Ind... ....... 60] .55| .55] .56 55) .55 60 60 | .90 90 
Jacksonville, Fla........... 1.20 | 1.20} 1.15 | 1.15] 1.15 | 1.25] 1.25] 1.50} 1.75) 1.75 | 1.7 
Manchester, N. H.......... 1.10 | 1.10 | 1.00} 1.00 | 1.00) 1.00] 1.10] 1.10 21.50 (21.50 (2) 
Memphis, Tenn...-.-...... 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00| 1.00 | 1.00| 1.00] 1.00 11.10] 1.35) 1.35} 1 
Milwaukee, Wis........-... .76 1 200) 1.68) 205) 1.20) .25) 225 75 | 90 | 90} |! 
Minneapolis, Minn......... -85| .80| .80| .77 77| .77) .95| .95 | 1.28] 1.11} 
Mobile, Ala................ 1.10 | 1.10 | 1.10 | 1.10 | 1.10] 1.10/ 1.35 | 1.35] 1.80] 1 my 
Newark, N.J.............. 1.00] .90| .90/} .90| .90] .97| .97] 1.15] 1.40] 1.40) 1 
New Haven, Conn......... -90; .90] .90; .90 901 1.00} 1.10} 1.10 ['1.10 11.10 ):1 
New Orleans, La........... 1.10 | 1.00} 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 {| 1.00 | 1.30] 1.30] 1.30] 1.45, 1 
New York, N. Y........... 84) 84] 683] 183) 83] 683] 85] 287] 1.35 | 1.27 | 1 
| 1.00 | 1.00] 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00} 1.20/ 1.20] 1.60] 1.40) 1.35) 1 
Omaha, Nebr.............. 1.15 | 1.15] 1.15 | 1.00} 1.00] 1.15 | 1.15 | 1.15 | 1.53} 1.45 | 1.4 
Peoria, Ull................-. 90} .90| .90| .90] .85| .85| 185] .85]1.20| 1.20] 1.2 
Philadelphia, Pa........... 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00] 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00] 1.00} 1.00) 1.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa............. 1.00 | 1.00} 1.00 | 1.00| 1.00] 1.00) 1.00} (8) | (3) | () | | 
| 
Portland, Me............... 1.10 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00] 1.00} 1.40} 1.40] 1.85] 1.85 | 1.7 
Portland, Oreg............. 95 95} .95| .95} .95] .95 95 | .95 | 1.67} 1.50} 1.51 
Providence, R.1........... 85 | .85] .85| .85) .85} 2.00 | 1.30) 1.30 11.25 [11.25 11.25 3) ; 
Richmond, Va............. 90 90; .90|} .80}) .80}; .80) 1.00; 1.00] 1.30) 1.30 | 1.30 
Rochester, N. Y........... 95} .95} .95| .95| .95] .95| .95] .95 191.05 (41.05) 1.10 
St. Louis, Mo.............. 80] .80] .80| .80] .75] .75| .75| .85]| 1.05] 1.05 | 1.05 
St. Paul, Minn............. 95 90; .90| .85 85} .85| .85| .85] 1.00] 1.00) 1.0 
Salt Lake City, Utah..... 90 90} .90|. .90 90} .90} 1.10 | 21.30 21.52 |21.52 21.5 k- 
San Francisco, Calif........ 75 85] .85| .85 85| .85| .90/ .95] 1.05] 1.04 | 1.0 i 
EE. aS TE CS ne Eee Sos Seeeee 1.25 | 1.60} 1.60 | 1.6 - 
Scranton, Pa............... 95} .95| .95| .95| .95] 1.15] 1.30] 1.30] 1.70] 1.70) 1.7 : 
Seattle, Wash...........<.. 1,00 | 1.00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00] 1.25] 1 1.55 | 1.55} 1.55 | 1.5 F 
Springfield, Il]............. 1.00 | 1.00} 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00] 1.00} 1.10] 1.10] 1.40] 1.40 | 1.4 : 
ashington, D. C.......... 93} .93| .93! .93| .80] .90] .95] .95) 1.25] 1.25) 1.1 E 
Natural gas ; 
| j ia 
Apr. } Apr.| Apr.| Apr. | Apr.} Apr. | Apr.| Apr. | May | Sept. | Dec. 
City. ib, ib. 5 5, 15, | 15, | 15, ib 15. is 15, 
1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. 1918. | 1919. 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 192! 2 ; 
Buffalo, N. Y.............. $0. 30 ($0. 30 |$0. 30 30 ($0. 30 |$0.30 ($0. 35 |$0. 35 [$0.35 |$0. 40 |$0. 4 i 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .......... 30; .3}| .30| .3}] .80} .35) .35 35 35} .35 0 j 
Cleveland, Ohio. ........... -30} .30|} .30} .30] .30 30 | .35 35 35] .35 4 { 
Se, SUN, 465, 2s ee anne sendacdlans cotlanecos . 30 30 | .30 30 30 | .45 { { f 
Dal, POR? 5 ii. 5 4 eee 45) .45] .45/ .45| .45) .45] .45] .45| .674, . 674) .6 
Kansas City, Mo........... -27 | .27) .27, .27) .30 60} .80} .80]1.80] 1.80] 1.50 
Little Rock, Ark........... -40| .40| .40| .40] .40] .40] .45] 145] .45] 45 
Louisville Ky... 78 Say 62] .65] .65] .65] .65] .65] .65| .65] .65] 
Pittsburgh, Pa............. 23 | 128 |. a8 | .as} las} las} i353] iss] lap] 45] lo 



































‘ Manufactured and natural gas, mixed. 


Los Angeles, Calif..........|...... | ee: $0.08 $0.68 fo.ox 0.08 0.75 $0.75 $0.75 so. *< ' s i 














! Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 3 Sale of manufactured gas discontinued. q 
2 Plus 25 cents per month service charge. 4 Plus 40 cents per month service charge. x 
[904] 
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From the prices quoted on manufactured gas in 43 
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From the prices quoted on manufactured gas in 43 cities ay. 
rices have been computed for the 43 cities combined and are — 
in the next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920 a1), ;,, 
wd 15, September 15, December 15, 1921, and March 15, |\\»» 
Relative pees have been computed by dividing the price of ¢4:/, 
year by the price in April, 1913. 

As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas ¢]))))\.-,) 
but little until in 1921. The price in March, 1922, showed an increase 
of 36 per cent since April, 1913. There has been a decrease of 
cent since December, 1921. 


pe | —- 


(Calico, 24 
Percale - . 
AVERAGE! AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GAS FOR HOUSEHO! +) ve Gingham, 
PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET, ON APR. 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON \i\\ Gingham, 
SEPT. 15, DEC. 15, 1921, AND FOR MAR. 15, 1922, FOR 43 CITIES COMBINED. , Ginghars 



































Muslin, bi 
{Average prices in April, 1913=100.] py 
Outing fla 
j — Flannel, V 
Average | Relative Average | Rel Blankets, 
Year. price. price. Year. price. ta 
EE TE a HE $0. 95 | Jet = Sate aaa $1. 04 

8 eee ee ae .o4 gO a XS ee eee ee 1. 09 | 
NS och ocadnessaataaas .93 ee Bn cn nnhcdachacdsta. 1. 32 | ' Calico, 24 
Re hss. ocmeswewtewre 92 97 |; September, 1921.............. 1.31 | Percale... 
at nncccdsasasedsaba . 92 97 || December, 1921............... 1. 30 | Gingham, 
GE y's othe deeocucdenk< -95 Fie -" “SR E ee 1. 29 134 Gingham, 
. - (Gingham, 
= Muslin, bi 
1 Net price. Sheeting, 
Sheets, bl 
. . 2 b Outing fla 
Retail Prices of Dry Goods in the United States. Flannel, 


of dry goods on the 15th of February, May, August, and Oc toler, 
1921, and on the 15th of March, 1922, by cities. The averaces Calico, 24 
given are based on the retail prices of standard brands only. Pereale.. 


$ Se: following table gives the average retail prices of 10 articlos 







































































Gingham, 
Gingham 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON FEB. 15, MAY 1 Gingham, 
AUG, 15, AND OCT, 15, 1921, AND ON MAR. 15, 1922. a, b 
f ing, 
—_ SS a et oa om Sheets, bl 
° Outing fils 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md Flannel, 1 
eS ha ‘euas Blankets, 
Article, Unit. 1921 | 1922 1921 
Feb. | May | Aug.} Oct: | Mar. | Feb. | May | Aug.| 0 Mar 
15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. 7 15 7 15. | 5. Calico, 24 
| Pereale .. 
ie | ’ Gingham 
Calico, 24 to 26inch.............. i a To 1$0.150......).. *.. 180. 200/$0. 217 80. 217 Gingham 
Percale Pec ecccecweceuseccceccoess joes . 180. 27 257; +. 263/$0, 243/$0. 238). 238) 2238. 3 a ham 
apron, 27 to 28inch....}...do..| . 161 -183) .281} .178) .261) .161) .147) 1149 11% es 
Gingham, dress, ah Gr Be 246) 2254) .254) 234) .238) .241) 2241) 243 sag 
dress, 32-inch... ...... er * en ie 3 471; 459} 349) 368) 6365) .375 «37 heets, bi 
(epee »..d0..) . .187| 1211} 204 2211) £216, :208) 2225.2 Outing fi 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4..-........ -..d0..} . . 668} 647; .603 .735, .673| .673/ .649) 748.70) Ht ne 8 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ Each.| 1. 599] 1. 591, 1.583] 1.594 1.646) 1.754) 1.736 1.707 1.762 1.78 nkets, 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28ineh..... Yard.) . r ~212} 221) .218) .252) .223) .219) .225 2) 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ..|...do..| 1. 250] 1.117) 1.000} 950, | -950] 1.077} 1.080) 1.140, 1.0). 1" 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 3. <7 3. 937 3.808 3.913] 6.113| 5.894) 4.711) 4.479 4. 131 
@ Retail pricé® of previously appeared regularly in the April, July, October, and De em 
issues of the ~ Ate R Review, but beginning with this issue they will appear in the May, 


August, November and March issues. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON FER. 15, MAY 15, 
, AUG, 1, AND OCT. 15, 1921, AND ON MAR, 15, 1922—Continued. 
Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. 
| 
Article. Unit. 1921 | 1922 1921 1922 
| 
Feb. | May | Aug.| Oct. Mar. Feb. | May } Aug. | Oct. | Mar. 
15. 5. 15. 15, 15. 15. | 15. 15. | 15. 15. 
Calico, 24 to 25imeh.............. | Yard ~-322|---~~ -/80. 125/$0.093'$0. 100/$0. 150 $0, 150.$0, 150,30. 150 $0. 142 
Percale ....-----+..---+--+-------.)--. do. . $0. 258/80. 250; 250). 256) -261) 266.246) .241) 1252. 257 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do../ . 175; 148) 140) 154) .161| 2178) | a06 - 162) 172.173 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch..... ....}... do../ .251] .249) 242) .243) .246) 240) 1248) [245 ‘94s . 239 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... ---do..| -413) .419) 2454) .503) 2490! 1504 -499' .521) 1.550 = 490 
Muslin, bleached................ ---Go..} 194) £175} .166 2185 177) 1262) | 938 -244) 258 . 249 
Sheeting, bleached, 94.......... -.-do. .| O04) .591) 558} .629) .639) 666 | 659 -661 .680 .681 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ Each 1. 517) 1. 469) 1. 395} 1. 550) 1, 469) 1. 663) 1.683) 1.619 1.664 1.659 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..._. Yard.) .245) .205 .210| .207| .202! 1251! 959“ oae 240. 211 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|...do.. 1. 096) -974, .980) . 930) - 868; .998/ .801/ .891) 1997 | gen 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair.. — 4.154) 4.066) 4.143) 4.183) 4.735; 4.368 4.493 4° Aas 4.000 
| 
| Bridgeport, Conn. Buffalo, N. Y. 
} | 
a er er | 2 
Calico, 24 to 25 imch.............. Le ee Oey ee eee eee 113/$0. 119 $0. 106'$0. 110/80, 106 
Peele. Ae os oe spiuihnee --- do. . |$0. 278/$0. 255/30. 245/80. 248/$0. 246.285) .250, . 269 - 257; +. 263 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28ineh...|...do..| .185) . 182 +170) 166) 170) .196) 2160, 3158) ‘i163! ‘181 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........./... do..| .253) . 237 - 230} .242) .260) .242} 1257) [280 | 267 266 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... ---d0..} 488) . 488) - 474) .488) 2496) .491/ 522! 1506) 3529) | 533 
Muslin, SG --.do. -241; 1.208) .2 -221} .223 .258} .226) .216 22 . 229 
Sheeting, bleached, 94.......... ---do..} .660} .677 7 - 673} . 709) .681) .689' .676 |705 | 798 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90......_. Bach.| 1.855) 1.855) 1.741] 1.774] 1.786) 1.789] 1.7181 1.702. 1° bem 1.739 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch...../ Yard.| .300} . 252 225} .225) .238! .297 - 231; .228) .226 212 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... _|...do ./ 1.250)... _. | -700) .700} .750) .865)...__. | .850' .865 865 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 6.050 7 5. 000) —_ 5. 042, 5. 530) 5.416 5.384 5.210) 4.796 
Butte, Mont. Charleston, S. C. 

















Se gin 5 ' 
$0. 150 $0. 150 $0. 150 $0. 133/80. 133 $0. 133)$0, 131 $0. 113 $0. 1 i3Iso. 119 
































Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. Yard. 
Petal. <:.JUeibidvdiso.2..... ---d0..} 334.310) .258; .260} 1263) 265, 244! 239 2331 oan 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch....!...do..} .214 188 +180) 154} .170 .164) .153! 2153 lise! “153 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... ---do..| .300) .270) .248) 1248) .261) | 239 -217| .218 .222) . 247 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... ---Go..} .478} . 471 - 478) 438) .438) .420' .373! .376 410) .415 
Muslin, bleached................ ---G0..} .244) .244! ~228) 244) 2241) .223) .194) 1193 | 29) . 203 
Sheeting, bleached, 94.......... ---do..} .842) .788) .767| .797 - 803} .614) .602! .588 [590 | 664 
Sheets, Bleached, 81 by 90........ Each. 2. 113) 1. 992; 1, 933) 2.044) 2, O44) 1. 553} 1.539! 1.511 1, 544) 1, 685 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| .308) .286 .272| £266) . 264! - 262) 218) .197 .198) . 208 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch....|...do..| 1950 1.013) 1.013) .932! .890) 1.073) .713 705 - 758} .760 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 86 we esas. Pair../ 4.875; 5.190 5.270) 5.270) 5.130) 4.060 4.135, 3.655 3.572) 3.880 
Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Calico, 24 to 25imch.............. Yard. |$0. 132/$0. 1: . 129 $0. 137/80. 117 $0. 173 $0r 150 $0, 150 $0. 150/80, 129 
OO is sncldhessdits.~<ss.... ~--do..{ .284) .: - 250) 246; 231) .276; 1268 245 254) 246 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|...do.. . 159) 2} 143) .157) .157) .165) .145 1130 144 - 149 
Gingham, ess, 27-inch. ........|...do..| . 255) ~ 245) .241) .236) .244) 242) | 259 * 237] . 237 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch......__. ---do..} .579 592; .565; .537) 2574) 2561) 1549 2525) * 5d 
Muslin, bleached............777" ...do..} 5228 -214) 226) .203/ .213| [208 [195 ‘an1| ‘198 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4 Da ltbal --.do..| .637 -649) 711.672) 643) 1639) 3629 1654) “625 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.....__. Each.) 1. 530) 1 1, 566) 1. 654) 1.643) 1.604) 1.617) 1.550. 1.695) 1. 667 
Outing flannel, 27 #9 inch...” Yard.| .236 - 209.198; 189) .237/ .215| .209' | 206) | 292 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... ..|...do .| 1.100 892} | - 896) 1. 420 1.250! .983/ 1873 $910) 926 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... air..| 5.098) 4 4. 628) 4. 607) 4. - 4.920) 4.771) 4.211 _— 3. 903 
| 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS 











ON FEB. 15. 



































































































MAY 


AUG. 15, AND OCT. 15, 1921, AND ON MAR. 15, 1922—Continued. a 
Cleveland, Ohio. | Columbus, Ohio 
y < 
Article. Unit. seal | 1921 
Feb. | May ate: | Oct. | Mar. | Feb. | May | Aug.| Oct r 
15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | a5 | 15 
POR. Net: 2 2 St a 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............ Yard... .. $0. 125)$0. 125/$0. 131/$0. 133/80. 145 $0. 141/80. 132'80. 14; « 
Percale.......... aegtigsectit --Go. -1$0.276| . 249]. 263/ 259/250]. 267.251]. 250/24, 8 
Cingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch.... ---d0..) .17 .174 .157|  .167| .163|- .176 164! al “soe 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch .---.... --do. "238 . 229 247) .242| .275| .279! 2801 (97, “3” 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch ........ --do..} 528). 508 . 538} . 553) .503| 1584) .570| “53 = 
Muslin, bleached. ........ 2.2: --do..| . 259) | 238 244). 239) 222) 1209) “190! ‘2)) “2 
Sheeting, bleached, 4... ...... --d0..| 676) . 696). - 676) .682} . 763) 709} .699| “639 "759 
Sheets, bleached, si by 90....... Each-} 1.558) 1. 523) 1.525) 1.613) 1.675) 1.743| 1.777| 1.709) 1.71; | 79F 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch.....| Yard.| , 234) *< 203} .229, .290! .250! 21% eal ae 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|...do..| 1.250) 1/000 " 983)... ... tog ny A 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... Pair..| 5,420 4.779 . 550) 4. 749) 4.711) 4. 564) 4.747, 4 ong 
~— 
| Denver, Colo. 
Calico, 24 to 25inch......+.-.+-. Yard. 'go, 125/$0. 125 . 100 $0. 175/80. 145, $0. 134 $0. 140 80. 167 
Percale ........ ee naar ae eae |---do..| 270. .219| .348] 321) . 304, 293, | 298 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|...do..| '174) | 162, .179) .170) .160) 2165 jes 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ...... |...do. 247] 287, .264) . 242) (249) (04, ea 
Gin qo 32-inch........ --d0..} 516} . 497) 626.565) .571) 2571 535 
Muslin, bleached............... --do..} 209) 206) .245) £230) 234) (225 “do 
Sheetin : bleached, NE» dhe nO. i .593) . . 627 716} .754 740| .767 "768 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each.| 1.529) 1. . 561) 1.823} 1.922) 1.862) 1.871) 1.754 
Outing flannel, 27 to inch. -:-.| Yard.| “jg4l .188| .271} 218} 212) (215 215 
Flannel, white, eee --G0..).-. J... | 1650). 8501... |... ..-} 1.425) 1.050! 1.125 979 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80... ... Pair..| 4.156) 4. 350 . 622, 5. 5. 646) 5.542) 5.458 4.854 
Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass. 
See ath CORREA. ~n- «00> “ 80. 136 $0, 136/80. 136/$0.129 ......|....-. bdo. 
ad: on ddiline «abil -=6ir> Lg : 5 $0. 246/80 246 80, 35 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 ine... ita] liz) tor e148) c 43) ial 
ne Seema ar OED - <-.. 223.240) 238) 1243) 2270, | 2x3 
rea yetmen..---.-. 510, 390] .402) 2460) 2450 | 443 
Muslin, bleached.......... 22... 223| .230) .208) .221) .226 .223 
Speer ec penened, O-4.-.-....- 733} °783| °688) 697; “70x, “729 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....__. ‘751 1,610, 1.690) 1. 680) 1.683) 1. 710 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. ... 99 258) .254! (236) (90% | 28 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... ..|... i ee | “g90] | 62: r 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...... i 270) 4. 320) 3.555, 4.944) 4.788 4. 406 
Houston, Tez. Indianapolis, Ind 
| 
| ere _- 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch..... Csweceas Yard .'$0. 125/$0. 123 $0. 123/$0. 130) $0. 129/30. 140)$0. 128/$0. 123/$0. 132 $0. 126 
PUNO lian 1 <bdhe-2 shike eo. ctese- --do..} 280) .282) . . 280} .268) . 285) 275) «275.277 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. ..|...do..| . 163 - 158). 190} .172 164) 165) .177, . 168 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ....... a ie 204; .199) . 208] .210 242) .263) . 263 . 260 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ........ ---d0..) 497} .523) . .507| .505) . 381] .456) .445) . 532 
Muslin, bleached. ............... -.do..j . 173). 181) .188) . -220| 215) .224) . 28 
Sheeting, bleached, 94... ....... -.-do..} 518). .580| .579| .698| .671) .683| .694| . 693 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ Each. 1.654) 1. 528) 1.507) 1.510) 1.613} 1. 527| 1.571] 1.523) 1.620) 1.61! 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. .... Yard.) . . . 183} 182] . 296) .198| .205| . 200 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|... (0..| 804) .723 .723| .762| . .997| 997] 1.047| 1.023 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80. .....- Pair..| 5. 4.983; 3.943} 4.270) 4.270) 4.905) 4.503) 4.808) 4.941, 5 02 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ox ren 








AVERA‘ 









Calico, 24 to 
Percale. ..-. 
Gingham, d@ 
Gingham, di 
Muslin, blea 
Sheeting, bl 
Sheets, bleac 
Outing flanr 
Flannel, wh 
Blankets co 


Calico, 24 to 


Gingham, af 
Gingham, di 
Gingham, di 
Muslin, blea 
— ble 
Sheets, bleac 
Outing flann 
Flannel, whi 
Blankets, co 


Calico, 24 to 
Percale. .... 
Gingham, ap 
Gingham, dr 
Gingham, dr 
Muslin, bleac 
Sheeting, ble 
Sheets, bleac 
Outing flann 
Flannel, whi 
Blankets, cot 


Calico, 24 to: 
Percale...... 
Gingkam, ap 
Gingham, dr 
Gingham, dr 
Muslin, bleac 
Sheeting, ble 
Sheets, bleac 
Outing flann 
Flannel, whi 
Blankets, cot 
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vERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON FEB, 15, MAY 15, 
pw: AUG. 15, AND OCT. 15, 1921, AND ON MAR. 15, 1922—Continued. 





































































































Jacksonville, Fla. Kansas City, Mo. 
” Article. Unit. 1921 1922 1921 1922 
ur. Feb. | May | Aug.| Oct. | Mar.| Feb. | May | Aug.| Oct. | Mar. 
5 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15 | 15. | 15. 
| 
i. | 
148 Calico, 24 to 25 imch..........---- Yard .|g0, 138/$0. 144 $0. 144 $0. 144 $0. 144/$0. 161/80. 149 $0. 138/$0. 153 $0. 144 
246 Percale. ...-+--seecccceccsccscess -+-00..) 300} 270) .290) .290) .270) .284| .260| .251| .273| . 270 
169 Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|.-.d0..| 160} .170 170) 170} .170) .190) .181) .189] .183) .206 
28] Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ........ ---G0..| , 933) .243] .243) .234! .240] .270| .267| .273| .270| .270 
Se Gingham, dress, 32-inch ..........|---d0.-| 438) .446| .540| .521) .465| .555| .534) .522) .487| . 487 
215 Muslin, bleached A ---G0..) .229| . 216} .204) .216| .215| .241) .204) .225| . 232) . 299 
750 sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... ---d0..) 688] .642| .608) .588/ .670] .705| .699| .660| .715| .743 
785 sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ Each.) 1.615) 1. 482| 1.444) 1.512) 1.498) 1.712) 1.675) 1.519 1. 644) 1. 612 
234 Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch pence Yard.| .270| .210) .206| .218| .220| .243| .223] .203} .221) .222 
250 Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch....|--.d0.-| 850! .850} .850| .850/...... . 750] .750} .920] .920| .850 
ONg Blankets cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 5.317|...... 4. 250 — 4. 186] 5. 431} 4.969] 4.810] 4.994] 4.997 
Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Calif. 
167 Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............- Yard.|so, 200/80. 133/$0. 140/80. 153}$0. 113/80. 150/80. 125 $0. 125/$0. 125/80. 163 
298 Percale. ....--+-+-seseeeesersee-- -+-G0..)" 276} .261) . 230) .237| .235| . 353] .317| .280/ . 282) . 297 
168 Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|...d0..| 18) .156| .163| .163} .150) 186] .185, .178| .178| .172 
258 Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ........ ---G0..! 915) £208] .236| .235| .231) .274] .251] .254) .251] .257 
535 Gingham, dress, 32-inch..........|---@0..| 409} .399| .433| .427| .451| .584| .557| .518] .544) .55 
22 Muslin, bleached. -..........-.-- ---0..| 1921] [200 : 198] .199] .183| . 247} .230| .217| . 223) : 226 
168 Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. ......... ---G0..) 664] . 583} .567| .610) .687| .713| .666| .688) .723) .744 
14 Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ Each.| 4.700) 1. 543) 1.484) 1. 522} 1.646] 1.623] 1.586) 1. 596) 1.618) 1.662 
218 Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. . . . . Yard.| _ 238) .197| .206| .203) .178} .269) .255 .246] .245| .239 
79 Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|---d0..| 911) .771| .886| .875| .894) .950| 1.317, 1.317) 1.200] 1.250 
i Blankets, cotton, 6€ by 80. ...... Pair..| 4.175] 3.875] 3.895] 4.095) 3.676] 5.106] 4.633) 4.342) 4.581] 4.443 
Louisville, Ky. Manchester, N. H. 
; . > | | 
: Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............. Yard -/g0, 134]$0. 129}$0. 125)$0. 128/$0. 122/$0. 130/$0. 129/$0. 128/80. 133 $0. 133 
56 Percale. .....-.+++--sseeeeeesee-- ---do..)° 961] -.246) .257| .257| .257| .261| .233| .229) .241, .220 
o4 Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch... .|---d0..| 156] .159] .143) .158] .163 156) - 163) .163|  .167| .167 
83 Gingham, dress, 27-inch.......... ---d0..| . 269] .261] .260) .264) .252| . 233 - 222) .221) . 222, . 204 
M3 Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ........ ---Go.-| 532] .550) .539) .521) .454) .450) .439) 427) 413) . 456 
23 Muslin, bleached. .............-- ---0.-, . 194) . 189) .199) .214] .198 . 236) 226} .224) .230) . 225 
20 Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... --.d0. | 635] .609] .616| .686) .675| .719| .633| .627| .668 .6+4 
10 Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each.) 1,932) 1. 604] 1.608) 1.625] 1.620) 1.625) 1.636) 1.634) 1.681) 1. 656 
2s Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... . . Yard.) 257) .220| .228) .244| 240) .230| .240) .228) .230) . 223 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|-..d0--| _875| .670| .750| .770| .807| 1.250) .885, .820) .83! .864 
06 Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.......| Pair..| 5.917] 5.000] 4.980} 4. 265) 3.787) 4.302) 4.009) 4.472) 4.351 4. 083 
| | 
hee 
Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. 
a p Calico, 24 to 25 imch.............. Yard../go, 144/80. 153/$0. 121/$0. 133 $0. 132|$0. 155 $0. 122|$0. 130 $0. 132|$0. 132 
a PORCAIC. ....-.+s0-sesenevenoneee- ---40../" 301] 295) 255] .275| .252| .260| .260| .258| .265| .258 
- Gingram, apron, 27 to 28 inch. ..|...d0.-| 150] .146) .146] .161) .150| .176| .173| .173| .184| .176 
4 Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ........|..-40..| /966| .250| .251| .269) .251| .258/ . 203] .242) .203) .2al 
08 yngham, dress, 82-inch. ........ --o.-| °545| 548} 524] 533] 518} 519) .502| 514) .516| .473 
3 Muslin, bleached. . ..........+--- ---0..| 204) .203) .201|) .199| .203| .263/ . 219) .219) . 236) . 232 
" Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... ---d0..| . 552} .650| .651) .712| .672| .664) .681) .650) .705) .708 
- aoe, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each) 1.627] 1.635, 1.611} 1.689) 1.740) 1.734) 1.760) 1.744) 1.706) 1. 763 
. Juting flannel, 27 to 28 inch. .. . . Yard.| 209} .191) .190} 202} .190] . 280) .201) 193] ..200) .224 
~ Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... ..|...d0..| .875] .875| .875 -917} .870)......| 850}. 850) 1.000) 1.000 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 4.857 4.045 4. 900) 4. 546 4. 506 5. 032) 4.368) 4. 533] 4. 463] 4. 411 
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© SPOS 22 6992- oc eeeseséeces ols 


hed 
bleached, 


flannel, ZF to 2 inch..... 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. .__ 
lankets, cotton, 66 by 80...” 


CORP ® © 2040900 0eNG0 0 ec eacae > 


i ee 2 


Flannel, white, wool 27-inch... . 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80...” 


Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90... __ E 
Outing 
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GOODS ON FE B. 15. 
1922—Continuad. 


Minne ‘polis, Minn. Mobile, Ala 
Unit. 1921 ed 192} 
Aug.}| Oct. | Mar Feb. | May | Aug. | 
15. | 15. | 15. | 15. 15 ; i 
: = OO 
Yard. $0. 130)30. 111/$0. 111/$0. 107 $0. 1: 5) $0. L 30 $0. 1 1448 
.-do.. -244 . 2 - 258) - 267) . 244! 229, 
..do.. - 165) .160) .162) . 158 “130 145 
..do.. . 254 - 258) - 258) .221) .220) . on9 
---do.. 551) .562) .543) . 398! | 476) 415 
.-do.. 229) .225) . 226) .219/ .213) | 97 
i -614] . — - 666) .590) .620) . 629 
ach. 1. 639) 1. 68 681| 1.741) 1.570) 1. 570) 1. 461 1] 
Yard.| . ; 211) ire 226} .225| . 193 
..-do.. i -115) 916) 948). 500) 2763) (857, 
Pair..| 5.098) 4.992) 4. 634 4. 457) £209) 4. 979) 4.858) 4.841 5.00 





New Haven, Co 








. 100 $0. 144'$0. 136'$0. 125 S$ 25% 25 

-277| .255| .236) 239) 915, oie 

. 150 - 168} 15 >t | 159 

241 240) 19351 | ow ny 
554 439.499) "476! ios 

231) . 210} 211) | 519 29 

.745] .6 -647) .634! .646) «67 

1. 736) 1. 824) 1. 552} 1.512) 1.518) 1 505) 1 nn 
222; . 263) 213) 2211) | 212) | 99 

- 053) 1.020} .810} 838} 800) | k75 ‘ae 
4. 84 5. 125) 4. 634 4.496, 4.3065 4.366) 4. 457 

| 





New York, N. y 





$0. 1251 $0. 132 $0. | 129 § 


954) $74 i) . il 
~152 155 155 ‘10 
- 262 "249} ‘200 ‘957 
- 588! . 541 51 515 
213) 210) 1295) ‘ay 
-644) .650) .674) . #97 
. 993} 1.611) 1. 629) 1.71] 
~223| .227' .223 . 218 
-991) 1.008) 1 130 
. 517) 4.483 4 1. 130 


Omaha, Nebr 





Yard. . 150) ‘Peer . 150)$0. silen tasles ssalen 127 $0. 141 $0. 141 $0. 149 
+--d0..| .273 $0. , - 240; . 246) -286' .276) . 259 £29 
me ee oe -179} .182) .185) .389) .173 | 1- 9 
nes @O. ts . 242) 242) | 268 259) .259| . 260! 1983 
---40..) . 455 -457) .485) .581) .529/ 2509) “axe _513 
LOO. F 218) .216) .239) | 994! .219| .232) .219 
---d0../ .701) .6 664) .675) .691) .741) .799) (799) (75 (74 
Each.) 1. 1. 68! BAe) 2 ORE) A Ol 1.725) 1 go) 12713) 1.74.1 
Yard.| .249) .231) .1 - 199} .196) . 256) -215} .207) .210) .218 
-.-do. .| 1.035] 1.035) 1.035] 1.058) 1.058) 1. 250) 1. 210) 1.070) 1. 088 1.19 

mi 5" agg 3. 317} 3. 8.500, 4.707 | #382) 4. 663 4544 4, 70 
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Calico, 24 t 
Percale . .. 

Gingham, 

Gingham, | 
Gingham, 
Muslin, ble 
Sheeting, t 
Sheets, ble 
Outing fla 
Flannel, w 
Blankets, ¢ 


Calico, 24 te 
Percale. ... 
Gingham, ¢ 
Gingham, ¢ 
Gingham, ¢ 
Muslin, ble: 
Sheeting, b 
Sheets, blea 
Outing flan 
Flannel, wl 
Blankets, c 


Calico, 24 to 
Percale wiichane 
Gingham, @ 
Gingham, d 
Gingham, d 
Muslin, bles 
Sheeting, bl 
Sheets, blea: 
Outing flan 
Flannel, wh 
Blankets, co 


Calico, 24 to 
Percale..... 
Gingham, ay 
Gingham, > 
Gingham, dr 
Muslin, blea 
Sheeting, ble 
Sheets, bleac 
Outing flann 
Flannel, whi 
Blankets, col 
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Li, \VFRAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON FEB. 15, MAY 1b, 
—s* AUG, 15, AND OCT. 15, 1921, AND ON MAR. 15, 1922—Continued. 
Peoria, Ill. | Philadelphia, Pa. 
| | 
Q9 ) Qo ») 
Article. Unit. 1921 1922 1921 1922 
Feb. | May | Aug.| Oct. | Mar. | Feb. | May | Aug.| Oct. | Mar. 
15. | 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15 
| ' | 
Calico, 24 to 25imch.............- Yard.|...... $0. 125 $0. 125!s0. 125 $0. 108 $0. 176 $0. 119'$0. 119 $0. 121!0. 121 
Pepe’ ...n--osher Ss ieee are acta ---G0. ./$0. 250} .240} .292) .271) .251) .253, .251) .251) .252) . 263 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...d0..| .167| .156) .164) .174) .176) .169 .161, .164, . 159) . 168 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... ---G0..| .241) .249) .262) 257) .250) .216 .221) . 236) 236) . 243 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. .......- ---Go..) .565, .522) .544) .570) .548) .499) .526| . 531 512) .530 
5 Muslin, bleached..............-- ---GO..] .221; .213) .203; .223) .225) .238) .231] .226) .237| .232 
a5 Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......-.. ---d0..| .630 .687) .680; .678) .734) .676, .657| .654, .680) .714 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each.| 1.673) 1.619) 1.658) 1.697) 1.741) 1.623) 1.581) 1.555) 1.564) 1. 625 
= Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch..... Yard.| .246; .226} .240) .220) .213) .223) - 203} .193) .208) .216 
— Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|...do..|......)... -950) .950} 1.250) 1.101) 1.068} 1.020) 1.027) 1.052 
— Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80......- Pair..| 5.313) 4.626} 4.152, 4. = i. 353) 4. 664) 3.737] 4.174) 4.369) 4.328 
| } 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. 
= Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............- Yard. |$). 156 $0. 144/$0. 148 $0. 134 $0. 133. decease cos c{@0 125'90. 195 
"i. Percale ......---0.2+--2-+--02-0-- ---G0..) .279) .265) .255) .245) .251 $0. 235/$0. 250,80.258, .237) . 246 
— Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .178} .172) .149) .149) .162  .190) .190, .190 .190) .190 
_ Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... ---d0..| .239} .229) .236) .243} .238 -245) .250) .250, 250) .250 
-~ Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... ---do..| .551) .563] .528) .547| .498] .493| .521] .507 .501; .494 
a Muslin, bleached...............- ---do../ .219) .201) .203) .223) .221) .224/) .206) - 218; .226, .218 
1" ann Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... ---40..| .674) .640) .632 .641) .664) .651| .674) - 639) .647, .680 
om Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each.| 1.692) 1.703) 1.623 1.618) 1.623! 1. 602] 1.649) 1.671) 1.664 1.688 
.~ Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| .257) .205) .193) °.191] .194 270) .247) .239, .222) .217 
{457 Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|...do..| 1.000} .813) .865) .865) .772) 1.445] .935| .865 .990 .985 
E Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 eas aes Pair..| 3.450 aA 3. 897, 3.963) 3.600 yee A. 058 4.060 4.643 4.273 
Portland, Oreg. Providence, R. I. 
bas : l ee ea, er Tore 
ae Calico, 24 to 25 inch..............| Yard. $0. 138 $0. 135)$0. 135/$0. 135 $0. 135 $0. 135 $0. 125 $0. 129 $0. 137 $0. 143 
. , 22 SR a ae ---G0..| .336 .329} .293} .286 .286| .250| .241) .220/ .244) .232 
ors Gingham, apron, 27 to 2 inch...|...do..| .183, .178) .178 .167) .161 .178, .160 .194 171) .174 
“Fs Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... ---G0..] .243F .245} .243) .247) .238 .252) .217) .228) .235} .240 
oon Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... ---G0..| .527) 2561) .567| .555) .558 .456| .457| .474 .461) . 453 
an Muslin, bleached................ ---do..| . 238.239 .228) .233, .235, .193) .200| .204 .213) .212 
‘a Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... ...do..| .646 .633| .650| .652| .652| .633] .613| .607) .640| .666 
"ne Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each.) 1.760) 1.753) 1.769) 1.765) 1.756) 1.528) 1.593) 1.621) 1.614) 1.717 
1 Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| .2441 .222] .207| .212) .21s| .245] .241 .236) .235) .235 
1 130 Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|...do. .| 1.133) 1.217) 1.133) 1.100) 1.100} .980} .940 .893 .888 .888 
- Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80. errr Pair.. wai 4. 748) 4. 748) — 4.495) 4.550) 4.613 4.519 4.934 4.717 
| 
| } 
Richmond, Va. | Rochester, N. Y. 
149 2 6 SE ae a OS Hew 
1) Calico, 24 to 25 inch..............| Yard.|$0. 145 $0. 162 $0. 159 $0. 141/$0. 127,$0. 138 $0. 125 $0. 143/$0. 143 $0. 143 
"190 ER PL Re Oe ---G0..} 257! .252) .234| .239| .243) .280, .260; .246) .248) . 257 
" on9 Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .156 ~157; .150) .160) .178| .164, . 156) .154) .167) . 163 
“a99 Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... ---GO..| 244) .236, .230) .234) .239) .251| .242| .234) .238| . 230 
“019 Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ........|...do..} .409) .468) .469! .468) .482) .562) .5890] .579, .563 531 
O44 Muslin, bleached................ ---0..| .225| .222) .228; .226) .210| .214| .201| .198) .212) .209 
+ 964 Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... .-.do..| .652! .647) .639} .688, .703) .621| .637| .634| .639! .647 
418 Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each.| 1.615 1. 594) 1.528) 1.601) 1.675) 1.773) 1.748) 1.795) 1.839 1. 815 
yap Vuting flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| .251) .219| . 200! .201} .200) .253) .233| . 221) .213 . 203 
oe » Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch....|...do..| . 913! ‘906! -897| .911} .876) 1.173) 1.125) 1.115) 1.115! 1.115 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair.. ee 5. a4 4.264 4.468) 4.398 - 4. 566) 5.050) 4.340) 4. 432 
| 
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St. “Louis, Mo. ‘St. Paul, Minn 
1921 1922 1921 
Article. Unit. hia 
Feb. | May | Aug.| Oct. | Mar.| Feb. | May | Aug.| 0, 
. | 15. | U5. | 15 | 15. | 1K | 15. | 5. | 
| 
Gales, ear ae Yard. leo 131 $0144 $0. 120/$0. 134'$0. 150/80. 156 $0. 128 $0. 131 30. | 
Pts PRET: ---d0..} .262} .273| 248] . 280 269/ . 251). 262. 256 
Geen apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..} .154) .149! .149] .160| .169| .163) .158 . 164 
Gingham, Soe, 3 in ee ---G0..| .238} .243) .238] .249] .256 -242) .244) .240 
dress, 32inch......... ---d0../ .593) .508) .502| .521) .517) .503) .530, .502 
Mus n, bleached................ .-do..| .208) .203) .197| .207} 201) .217| .227) ‘212 |: 
Sheste fi bleached, 9-4.......... -..0..| .670| .652| .650| 1680] .711) .632 -643} .636) . 655 
leached, 81 by 80 Er Se Each.| 1.729 1.627) 1. 607| 1.666] 1.601! 1.631) 1.686 1.629 1; 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... Yard.| .238) .220| .215| .237| | 193) 243 +201). 201 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch....|...do..| .985| .960| | 848 -910'...... 7S 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80.....__ 'Pair..| 4.916] 4.628) 4.511 4-476) 4. 385| 5. 346 5. joa 4.838) 4 
| 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Sen Francisco, Calif 
| | 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............. Yard. |$0. 144/$0. 132!g0, 134 $0. 144/$0. 144)...... $0. 100 $0. 100 $0 
le NR Raa ~»-G0..| .299) .285) .289) .300| .300$0.372' .337) .322 1S 
Clagheth, epee, 27 to 28 inch. .:|...do..| .154| 150} .161| :148| | 169 -175| .175) .150) .1) 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch....... «+O. .| 238) .247| .257) .255| .275| .254) .259) . 258 
— 32-inch. ........ ---0..| .494) .558) .550) £551) .517) .581) .600) .578 
Maslin, bie 9, SR ---o..| .240) .218} .232) .230) .230) .235) .240) . 225 
Pesce hs. divbes .:.@o..| .833} .741] .730| .711| .749 .725| .687| .687| _ 
Shests, leached. 81 by 90........ Each.| 1.844) 1. 864) 1.771) 1.765] 1.834) 1.957\ 1.782) 1.768) 1.7 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... | Yard.| .291] .241) .240) .238} .234) .323) .269) .254) | 250 
, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|...do..|...... 1.217/ 820) .855) .717| 1.625 1.250) 1. 750) 1.17 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 4.984) 4.987) 5.490] 4.906) 4.774! 5.920, 5.108) 5.073, 4.0. 
Savannah, Ga. | Scranton, Pa. 
| 
24 to 25 inch.............. of RPE a ee ee oe $0. 150)$0. 125/30. 125 $0. 155 $0. 12 
POR LLNS «0... $0. 257/80. 230)$0. 250/80. 263) 290/250, 247.21; 
Ginghau apron, 27 to 28 ineh. .*|-"do.. BY 6. 150) .150) .155 175) ~161} .159} .158) «15s 
ee eam, ‘7-imch.........|... 0. - 243) .248) .248) .252) .250) .246) .242 .25) 
Gingham dn dress, 32-ineh waeduben |---do - 503} .538} .537| .494) .470) .548) .492 512 
Muslin, bleached................|... do. -199} .209| .221 238 a ~229) .219 . 244 
Sheptinng, bie bleached, Cin. sia. '...do. 608} .520) .645) . a 705} .679) .73 
81 by 90........ | Each.| 1.630) 1.370) 1.401] 1.559] 1.671) 1.856! 1.756) 1.783) 1. s1: 
Outing fasmel ot 2 to esis BY a | Yard.} .246) .209) .211| .208) -201) tS -211} .191 ! 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|...do..}......}...... - 890} . 890 a . 990} . 865 - 845 9 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80..... Pair..| 4.500|...... 3.750) 4.316)......, | 4.707] 3.990} 4.559, 4.70 
Beattie, Wash. Springfield, 1). 
Calico 24 to 26. inch.............. | Yard. |$0. 150 $0. 145 45 $0. ao 130/80. 117 $0. 136 $0. 134 $0. 126 $0. 
psosattiseeieeines...... ...do..| 6317; .283) . . 279, .264| .258) .249° 25 
Ginghain, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|...do.. -192| . 192 . 183; .173) .168) 168.17 
ress, 27-inch.........|...do..| .259| .244 245] .228) 5253) 1259) | 21 
fe dress, 32-inch......... \...d0. - 543) 537 540} .435| 2411) | 399 
bine tthe -esesee[eee@O..) 2261) . 235 245, .228) .199) .206) .21 
bleached, = Spree -.-d0..| 708). 708 753) .605| 2653) 1646 6: 
Sheets. leached, 81 by 90... . Each.| 1.800 1.785 1. 883| 1.752) 1.617) 1.589) 1.627 | 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch..." *” Yard.| .263) .237 241). 233) Bal) «211 21s 
l, white, wool, 27-inch ....|...d0..| 1.225) 1. 288 1,138} .750| .750| .575) .717 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80......” Pair... 4. 700 4. 479 4.707) 4.917, 4. 203 4.069, 4.124 4.1 
Washington, D. nell 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............. Yard. '$0. 170 $0. 160 $0. 140 $0. 160'$0. 160 
RR La Ne pepe: ...d0..| .267) .277 .267| . 269. 270) | 
Eesham, « Saehean Pecel 2r 00 28 inch... .|. -«-d0,.| .179|} .170 .168 168) - 165 
_... eres ...d0..| 263] .255 - 261) . -_ 
Gieghams, Gree, seen 2: Mldo..| [511] 2498) [498 500) 48 | 
Muslin, bleached... .....~7 772277 .-do..| .213| .214 :204) | 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... ...do..| .683) .669 .675| . 680) “F02 | 
Sheets, pleached, 81 by 90........ Each.| 1.652) 1.598 1.624) 1.712) 1.625 
Plane flannel, 27 to 28 inch...” Yard.| .246) .198 .192) .199) .202 
white, "wool 27-inch... .|...do..| .875| . 826 - 796} .851) .980 
lankets, cotton, 66 by 80.......| Pair..| 5.592 5, 403 5.065| 4.986) 4. 562 | 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN MARCH. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in March. 


























compared with the previous month, is shown by information 

gathered by the United States Department of Labor through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Measured by the Bureau’s weighted 
index number, which includes 327 commodities or price series, an 
increase Of less than two-thirds of 1 per cent is reported. é 

Farm products again showed an increase, due to advances in grain, 
hay, cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry. The increase in this group 
over the February level was approximately 14 per cent. Food, fuel, 
building materials, chemicals, and housefurnishing goods showed no 
change in the general price level. In the two ote of cloths and 
clothing and metals and metal products prices in March averaged 
somewhat lower than in February. On the other hand, the group 
of miscellaneous commodities, including, among others, such im- 
yortant articles as cottonseed meal and oil, linseed meal, slaughter- 
iouse tankage, and a number of vegetable oils largely used for indus- 
trial purposes, showed an increase of 2 per cent. 

Of the 327 commodities, or price series, for which comparable data 
for February and March were obtained, increases were found to have 
occurred for 104 commodities and decreases for 83 commodities. 
In the case of 140 commodities no change in average prices was 
reported. 


-_ change in the general level of wholesale prices in March, as 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 











(1913=100.] 
Commodity group. - | Ae” | eee | Meee. 
Farm products.......... OE EES 125 126 128 
Ne sk ccecccccce itt eae 150 138 138 
Cloths and clothing. .............. “eid FR hE Raa PU ere 192 183 Is2 
Ne ec eceenencbces 207 183 183 
ST lars egies boncccccccccecesscubnc 139 115 114 
cs ck ceca cceceeccecocecs ! 208 1 202 1202 
eo dass gheimaectcsescevascemes< 171 159 159 
nS ik os cnc cccccescesces eaateel 275 213 213 
Nee se cucccucsocccconues 167 150 153 


en Oe ins Fin ce sekebencbiovks sacues.ccesceccise« 162 151 152 


' For revised index numbers of wholesale prices of building materials see pages 81 to 84 of this issue of 
the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Comparing prices in March with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that farm products alone 
averaged higher, the increase in this group being over 2 per cent. In 
all other groups prices were lower than in the corresponding month of 
last year, ranging from 5 per cent in the case of cloths and clothing to 
22} per cent in the case of house-furnishing goods. All commodities, 
considered in the aggregate, decreased 6 per cent in price in the 
period stated, 


100801 °—22——_5 [913] 
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Wholesale Prices of Commodities, January to March, 1927. 


O MEET the growing demand for more detailed inform 
concerning the course of wholesale prices, the United S:9 jo 
Department of Labor, through the Bureau of Labor s\ 

ties, publishes herewith a complete list of all commodities ine|)\ 
in its series of index numbers, together with the latest record of price 
changes available at the time of its preparation. For convenien:.,§ 
competion with pre-war prices, index numbers based on average prico 
m the year 1913 as 100 are shown in addition to the statemen;: ,: 
absolute money prices. Figures for the first three months of j\» 
are given in the table which follows: 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1922 








: ndex n 
Average prices. Index 


(1913 
Commodity. pee 


Jan- Feb- | ’ Jan- | Feb 
uary. ruary. Mareh. uary. | ruar 





(@) G Farm products. 
@) Grains: 
Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago................. | $0.582 | $0.633 | $0.644 | 93.1 | 10 
Corn, per bushel, Chicago— “ - 
Con ts on, . dive dtEE Ch blk sb. whit « cow 454 57 575} 77.41! Ql } 
sce adit anoacdun teste Roamer sin | 474 - 557 . 61 77.0} 90. 
Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chicago............ aS . 398 393 | 99.7 | 105.9 
R 6. 2, per a EE wa deakne 2 soceaea ast | ,809 992 | 1.021 | 127.2 | 156.0 
t, per bushel— | 
No. I, northern spring, Chicago..................!} 1.285 | 1.400] 1.352] 140.7) 13. 
No. 2, red winter, Chicago.......................- | 1.196} 1.382} 1.357 | 121.3 | 140. 1 
No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City.................. | 1.124] 1.343 | 1.354 | 128.2 | 153.1 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis.............. | 1,300! 1.522] 1.500 | 148.8 | 174. 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg................ | 1.142 | 1.298] 1,463 | 122.9 | 139. 
(b) Live stock and poultry: 
Catt holes 1 ine. AO A | 5.875! 9.050| 9.213} 99.4] 101.4 
/ op ie Cendesawees lige dedb tb edencccapescseal Ss. 5/9 . Ur 9. 2 v. Ol. 4 
eT rar rertt rt tite | 8150; 8638) 8.731 | 95.8] LOL: 
a 9g te: | 7. 765 | 9.900 | 10.388} 92.8} 113.3. 
Light... III)» 160+} 10.283 | 10,588 | 96.5 | 121.4 
weg aloe oe — | 5.260 6.094! 7.094] 112.2} 130.0 
Te, NS A ee ee o. ‘ ‘. 2. ov). | | 
Lambs, western, good to choice. .._ STILITIIIIT]) 12.170 | 44.175 | 14.563 | 156.1 } isi. 9 
Wethers, fed, good tachoice...................... 7.275 8.469; 9.000} 136.1} 15840 | 
Pour. livefowls, per pound— as } i SS ke aa 
Trrrrri nee dacedtetive saudbbcdustiiors PP ° - a do. a5. ' 
New Fork Be on AS Ta gS EES Tee . 288 280 312 | 168.8} 167.3 
(c) Other farm products: ee : ‘ =) a 
eans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, New York...| 4.960 | 5.831 | 6.775 124.3 | 146.2 
Clover seed, contract grades, per 100 pounds, Chicago.) 20, 840 | 22.490 | 24.520 | 126.2 | 136. 
ne mpaiing. colenanee rag! 30s 167 | 129.9 | 130. 4 
ew Rae e Aik ba 5 iecenin sedis biticen ahkbse «Xt . 16 ‘ : . 30. 
. 11 - 183 | 140.0} i41.2 
90.170 | 32.720 | 134.2 | 138.4 
. 263 | 165.5 | 157.6 
- 316 - 226 | 163.0 | 139. s 
. 304 . 221 | 164.7 | 136. 
79. 3 





s 
S 
— 
© 





361) 243 | 159.8} 145. 
.. 398 - 260 1589 | 150. 
273 | .230 | 130.7 | 101.8 
2.528 | 2.560 | 155-6 | 187.4 


] 
157. 9 
l 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 
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March, 


) WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1994—Continued. 
Natio eT Index numbers. 
Nation Average prices. =| (1913 = 100. 
States 
~ eta Commodity. —en — 
Jan- | Feb- , Jan- | Feb- 
at | uary. | ruary. March. uary. | ruary. 
pe et — 
nee of Farm products—Concluded. 
| | | 
prices (c) Other farm products—Concluded. 
ent of Hay, perton— , — a | 
me y Alfalfa, No. 1, KansasCity................. heed $20. 375 |$20.438 |$22.188 | 143.6 | 144.1 | 
} 999 Clover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati. ................ | 16.700 | 16.625 | 18.125 | 107.2 | 106.7 | 
~ Tim EE EEE een ----} 21,800 | 21.500 | 23.625 | 136.0 | 134.1 
Hides and s per pound— 
Calfskins, No. t country, Chicago................-. | ~8Bi 138 ~135 | 729) 73.2 
Goatskins, Brazilian, New York. . ............... 1. 102 1.053 | .960'| 155.0') 148, 1 
Hides, heavy , country cows, No. 1, Chicago.....-. . 083 687 | .083 | 54.7) 57.6] 
Hides, packers, heavy, native steers, Chicago.... . 165 -160 |} .139! 88.7) 87.0) 
Hides, packers, heavy, Texas steers, Chieago..... . 160 -155| .132 |) 8&4) 87 
Hops, prime to choice, per pound— 
New York State, New York...................... . 369 .313 . 280 | 138.6} 117.4 | 
Pacifics, Portland, Oreg................. chinaeiiaind .179 «173 . 198 | 1041 | 100.3 
Milk, fresh, per quart— 
Se eee eee . 038 . 037 .037 | 101.6] 971 
New Y ork (vicinity)...............- Slide chaise alll 073 . 071 -061 | 206.3} 199.7 
San Pranciseo ¢vicinity)................0.-s00.0-- . 061 . 061 .061 | 155. 4 } 155.4 
Onions, fresh, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chicago. - ... -- 6.175 | 7.438 | 8.031 | 392.7 | 473.1 
Peanuts, No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va._............ . 045 - 041 -039 | 127.0 | 114.2 
Potatoes—- 
White, good to choice, per 100 pounds, Chicago... 2.070 1. 981 1.763 | 202:2 | 198.5 
Sweet, No. t = five-eighth bushel, Philadelphia., 1.138 | 1.300} 1.295 | 235.7 | 269.4 
Rice, per ound, ew Orleans— 
} lue Rose, Read, elean..........................- . 089 . 089 044 | (') Q@) | 
ee . 049 . 049 .054| 97.4] 97.4 
sr ttre dark red, per 100 pounds, 
FO | EE EE ee eee 27.500 | 27.500 | 27.500 | 208.3 | 208.3 
Wool, Ohio, — nd, Boston— 
ts SS ee 1.027} 2.081 | 1.162 | 166.3 } 175.1 
Se ee 1.000 | 1.071 | 1.214 | 182.0} 195.1 
1,4 bs ds bk-cbso) camccccancchooese . 826 . 870 -978 | 166.0 | 174.9 
71.8 One-fourth and three-eighth grades, scoured... ... . 582 . 673 -727 | 121.6 | 140: 5 | 
Foods. 
(a) Meats: 
Beef, fresh, per pound— | 
2 Carcass, good nativesteers, Chicago..........._.. 154) .145 | .145 | 118.8 | 292.0 | 
Sides, native, New York......................... 127} 128 | 31 | 101.4 | 101.8 | 
23.6 Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), New 
2 Pee ESE | eee een are 13.400 | 14.000} 13.625 | 70.8} 74.0 
: Hams, smoked, per pound, Chicago. ................. . 221 - 267 . 306 | 133.0 } 160.8 
l Lamb, dressed, per pound, Chicago. ................. . 240 . 268 274 | 161.4 |} 179.9 
1 sf Mutton, dressed, per pound, New York.............. . 120 123 - 138 | FI7.2 | 120.1 
16 Pork, fresh, per pound— 
; ER OS ee ee ee . 160 - 169 198 | 107.7 | 113.6 
: Loins, western, New York...................-... . 189 . 198 - 217 | 124.0 | 129.7 
%6. 4 Pork, cured— 
Mess, salt, per barrel (200 pounds), New York....| 23.100 | 24.875 | 26.250 | 102.8 | 110.7 
Sides, sous, S pound, Chicagp.................. . 102 - 122 -141 |; 82.8] 98.9 
Sides, short clear, per pound, Chicago............ . 116 . 134 - 148 | 90.7 | 105.3 
Poultry, dressed, per pound— 
Hens, heavy, Chicago. .................- pert ae . 267 - 263 . 271 | 184.6 | 181.5 | 
__ Fowls, 43-56 pounds to dozen, New York.........  . 275 . 270 -301 | 150.8 | 148.0 | 
Veal, dressed, good to prime, per pound, New York... 300 . 300 - 300 | 165.9 | 165.9 | 
(5) Butter, cheese, and milk: 
Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 
I ce 6 oe cn dksee ee ceceen cess -370| .366 =. 38L | 116.6 | 115.5 | 
on GE nse ccccsecebs.~cocccccccsccee -351 | .363) .376) E13. E | £17. 0 | 
SE 5s , SocnSk abide newc sd sidbeands . 400 . 400 4915 | 115.3 | 215.3 
ick Lib oo debbdinds ceeuncseses . 418 -418.| .426 | 124.4) 124.2) 
I eb Sah 5s nncncnicsrosscagesscnsece -376 | .373) =. 387 | 196.6 | 215.5 
0 ESSENSE aS . 37 . 370 -383 | 113.9 | 113.5 
id ck oc0 Noss svedecessccocscccce! -345| .369| .378)| 121.6 | 119.4 
Eon oc WS ccc cndcceecsscccceccce | .396 - 443 -364 125.0) 130.5 
Cheese, whole milk, per pound— 
American twins, Chicago......................... . 200 -204 | .193 | 440.8 144.1 
State, fresh flats,colored , average, New York-.-.. 203} .104| .202/ 131.7 126.2 
_, California flats,fancy, San Francisco. ............ -244| 2.251) .213 | 152.9 157.7 
Milk, fresh. (See Farm products). 
Milk, condensed , case of 48 14-ounce tins, New York. 5.275 | 5.000} 4.731 | 112.2 106.4 
Milk, evaporated, case of 48 16-ounce tins, New York., 4.165 | 3.850 | 3.906 117.8 , 108.9 











' No 1913 base price. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1922—Contin,; 












































Average prices. rae nun 
Commodity. eo — — 

Jan- Feb- | x,.... Jan- | Fe} 

uary. | ruary. March. uary. ruar 
Foods—~ ontinued. | 
(c) Other foods: 

ns, medium, choice. (See Farm products.) 

Bread, per pound— 

| SS a eS ae en $0. 076 | $0. 067 | $0.076 | 177.0 156.2 

ES IER a eee EE itcetlaet . 062 . 062 - 062 | 174.7 | 174.7 > 

I xn Sodhdonsulleedins ddtis dts edie oceann . 062 - 062 - 066 | 203.9 | 203.9 rer 

Es diiddin ccdededs odéddbbckieskanace ceca . 068 . 069 . 069 | 160.1 | 162 ( 

San Francisco... ... ee an . 061 . 061 .061 | 151.3 | 151.3 ; ol 
Cocoa, beans, Arriba, per pound, New York.......... . 109 . 122 -H8; 71.7] 80.4 ( Pe 
Coffee, Rio, No. 7, per pound, New York........_.... . 096 . 090 -096 | 86.5)! 81.0 oy 
Copra, South Sea, sun dried, per pound, New York.. . 045 . 045 -O47 | 43.2) 42. 

Kees, fresh, dozen. (See Farm products.) Vineg 
sn— | | Yor 

Cod, large, shore, pickle cured, per 100 pounds, 

Gloucester, _. sh 2 ORR ES 6.500 | 6.500] 6.500) 96.9 
Herring, large, split, per barrel (180-190 pounds), 

2. = eae Raed 7.500 | 7.500] 7.500 | -113.2 ) (a) Boots 
Mackerel, salt, large 3s, per barrel, Boston...____ 16. 335 | 16.335 | 16.335 | 147.2 | 147.2 Childt 
Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per dozen, fac- F 

EEE SOO SEO ere 2.525 | 2.525] 2.463 | 172.9 | 172.9 C} 

Flour, rye, white, per barrel, Minneapolis............ 4.940 | 6.206 | 6.206 2 | 198 M 
Flour, wheat, per barrel— ; Y 

Winter patents, Kansas City..................... 6.619 | 7.325] 7.444 | 165.0 | 182. Men’s 

Winter str: | eager se eaetr 5.875 | 6.700 | 6.781 | 152.7 | 174.: BI 

Standard patents, Minneapolis. sss s«t 7.000 | 7.975} 7.813 | 152.7 | 174.: B 

Second patents, Minneapolis......... =... 6.625 | 7.600 | 7.438 | 149.8 | 171.9 G 

Patents, Portland, Oreg.......................... 6.991 | 7.768 | 8.557 | 155.5 | 172.8 { G 

Patents, soft winter, St. Louis......... 2.22.2... 6.100 | 6.788 | 6.994 | 153.6 | 148. 1: 

Straights, soft winter, St. Louis.................. 5.563 | 6.150] 6.425 | 130.8 144. ¢ l Vi 

a a a RR ERR RR 5.856 | 6.725 | 6.813 | 123.9 1423) 1412 Wome 
Fruit, canned case, New York— : BI 

Peaches, lornia, standard 2}s................. 1.900} 1.900; 1.950 | 125.2 | 125.2 K 

Pineapple, Hawaiian, sliced, standard 2)s........ 2.375 | 2.375 | 3.100} 115.7 115.7 1.0 K 
Fruit, dried, per pound, New York— P: 

Apples, evaporated, State, choice................. -173 -173 - 179 | 240.3 | 240. 3 19.0 (b) Cotto 

Currants, uncleaned, barrels ...................... . 125 - 125 - 130 | 182.8 | 182.» 0.1 Blank 

Prunes, California, eds hue eiws cckevesewese . 098 . 108 -119 | 148.6 | 156.3 | 182.0 New 

Raisins, coast, seeded, bulk ...................... . 150 - 150 «150 | 206.7 | 206.7 | 206.7 Denin 
Fruit, fresh— ; per 

Apples, Baldwins, mn barrel, Chicago............ 7.875 | 8.531 | 7.988 | 248.1 | 268.8) 20.1 Drills 

Bananas, Jamaica 9s, per bunch, New York... ... 2.500 | 2.500] 2.500 | 162.5 | 162.5 62.5 : M 

Lemons, California (300-360 count), per box, Pe 

DAANEde a ded eutes ch ddlenécdcknce cece 4.125 | 6.000] 5.406 71.5 | 103.9 | 6 Flann 

nai ~ 4 Cisif., choice, per box, Chicago.......... 4.950} 5.094) 6.906} 112.0) 115.3) 1% Cc 

Glucose, 42° mixing, per 100 pounds, New York...... 2.150 | 2.495 | 2.545 | 100.6 | 116.7 | U. 

Hominy grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 pounds, f. o. b. Gingh 

URMILA cote. <1 Hel cicabdbbacccesceceves. . 960 1,155 1. 308 58. 2 70. 0 A 
Lard, prime, contract, per pound, New York........ - 100 -118 -116 | 91.0 | 107.0 2 

Meal, corn, 100 —- 4 Li 

White, f. o. b. A eS eee 910] 1.105] 1.258] 56.9) 69.0 

Yellow, Philadelphia ..........0.c0..-.ccccccceue 1.450} 1.615] 1.768] 101.2 > 112.7 } ; Hosie 
Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gallon, New M 

ee oo Bence ch acu ccdadusboce. . 410 - 410 -410 | 107.6 | 107.6 | e W 
Oatmeal, carlots,in barrels (180 pounds), per hundred- ; 
weight, New York. <-.--..-.--.---. RR are 4'| 678 | 2.868 2.962 | 108, 2 115.9 | Mosk 
he, standard, unc n Muslit 
a yee yee em ae Beck cad: SE tT. AL | 107.7 } iar. F 
leo oil, extra, pound, Chicago:.................. . 100 -099 | .101 | 86.4] 86.1 87.8 
pper, black, Eindepere, per pound, New York..... . 098 -103 |, .104] 90.6] 94.5 y R 
Ri (See Farm products). _W 
Salt, American, medium, per barrel (280 pounds), | ’ Print 
a Chicago. .... nd, ‘Now ¥ . a Rebencakdedhescdunanéwene 2.440 | 2.440 | 2.440 | 239.2 | 239.2 | 239.2 P..... 
ugar, per pou ew York— | eet] 
Granulated, in barrels.........................0. -048 | 049) = 052 | 112.4 | 115.2 | 120.8 In 
TE arena 036} .038) .039 | 104.0 | 107.1 | 112.0 Pe 
Tallow, edible, | ml pound, Chicago..............2022. .074| .077, .081| 92.7] 96.6 | W 
Tea, Formosa, fine, per pound, New York...........|  .300 -300 | .300 | 120.8 | 120.8 20. 8 Threa 
Vegetables, canned — | . Tiekir 
Corn, Maryland-Maine sty} perdozen,New York | 1.000 | 1.000 1.000 | 157.6 | 157.6 i per 
Peas, State and western, No. 5, per dozen, New . Unde 
bi dsdanncccntersne+sihiheGinahasbnibecd 1,425 | 1.425 1.425 | 164.4 | 164.4 4 2 M 
Tomatoes,New Jersey, standard, No. 3, per , < 
dozen, New York........-...--..--..-----.) | 1,650} 1.650, 1.650 | 126.9 | 126.9 | 120.9 W 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products.) 
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| ndex numbers 
Average prices. | “isl = 100.) 
Commodity. 
Jan- | Feb- aenh | Jan- | Feb- 
uary. | ruary. March. | uary. | ruary, |@reh. 
Foods—C oncluded. 
| | 
(c) Other foods—Concluded. | } 
Vegetable oil— : | | 
Cocqnut, crude, per pound, Pacific coast......... $0.091 | $0.088 | $0.085 | 76.1 | 73.0 70.9 
1.7 Corn, crude, in barrels, per pound, New York.... O84; .091 .114 | 138.5 | 150.2) 188.5 
Cottonseed, prime summer yellow, per pound, 
SIE EE ociccctces..c0siccessesss eee] 2086} .101] (115 / 118.1 | 139.3) 158.5 
Olive, edible, in barrels, per gallon, New York...| 1.600) 1.825] 1.800| 94.8) 108.1 106.6 
Peanut, crude, per pound, f.o.b. mill........... . 075 -O83 | .103} (1) (1) () 
Soya bean, crude, in barrels, per pound, New 
, Be ere Pi san thd pee awe - , 088 090 | .107 | 143.0 | 147.1 | 174.7 
Vinegar, cider, 40 grain, in barrels, per gallon, New | 
bg SERPS A SET PITIOTEL ELITE TTT TTT Tee .300 |; .300 .300 | 268.8 | 268.8 268.8 
Cloths and clothing. | 
| 
(a) Boots and shoes, per pair, factory: 
Children’s— | 
Little boy’s gun metal, blucher............. -----| 1.615] 1.615] 1.615 | 166.5 | 166.5 [| 166.5 
Child’s, gun metal polish, high cut............... 1.568 | 1.568} 1.568 | 181.7 | 181.7 | 181.7 
Misses’, black vici polish, high cut............... 1.853 1.853 1.853 | 173.2 | 173.2 173.2 
Youth’s, gun metal, blucher............. seo sben 1.473 | 1.473 | 1.473 | 143.4 | 143.4) 143.4 
Men’s— 
on ei eockesctctebs coe 6.750 | 6.750 | 6.621 | 216.8 | 216.8 | 212.7 
Black calf, Goodyear welt, bal................... 4. 500 4.500] 4.500 | 138.5 1388.5] 138.5 ; 
“FZ Gun metal, Goodyear welt, blucher..... ee 4. 600 4.600 | 4.584 | 235.3 | 235.3 234.5 | 
4 : Gun metal, Goodyear welt, bal.................-. 5.600 | 5.600} 5.600 |] 212.8 | 212.8} 212.8 | 
Z EE eee re See 1.645 | 1.645] 1.645 | 122.2] 122.2] 122.2 : 
1 Vici kid, black, Goodyear welt ......- aastsapetune 6.000 | 6.000 | 6,000 | 209.3 | 209.3) 209.3 | 
14.2 Women’s— 
Black kid, Goodyear welt, 84-inch lace........-. 4.750 | 4.750 | 4.750 | 158.3 | 158.3 158.3 
Kid, Goodyear ON ee 5.250} 5.250] 5.210 | 212.7 | 212.7} 211.1 
Kid, McKay sewed, 83-inch lace.................. 4.750 | 4.750 | 4.710 | 241.0 | 241.0] 238.9 ; 
Patent leather pump, McKay sewed............. 3.600 | 3.600 | 3.600 | 261.8 | 261.8] 261.8 ; 
1.0 (b) Cotton goods: : 
0.1 Blankets, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, per pair, i 
“2. 0 is bn dane cdsccceccewccscccecsce 1.326] 1.235 1,235 | 219.1 | 204.1) 204.1 j 
6.7 Denims, Massachusetts, 2.20 yards to the pound, | ' 
Ne eo, inc eeseeccescenes . 193 . 191 191 | 149.9 148.7] 148.7 
I Drillings, brown, per yard, New York— 
“9 ; Massachusetts D standard, 30-inch. .............. 127 . 125 ~ 125 | 154.1 | 151.6 | 2 ' 
Pepperell, 29-inch, 2.85 yards to the pound. ...... . 130 . 126 .125 | 158.0 | 153.5 1.9 
Flannels, per yard, New York— 
b. 3 Colored, 2.75 yards to the pound.................. . 176 . 163 - 163 | 174.0 | 160.4 | 160.4 
| Unbleached, 3.80 yards to the pound............. . 137 . 128 - 128 | 184.9 | 173.0] 173.0 
Ginghams, per yard— | , 
2 Amoskeag, 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the pound, | | ' 
“ aa idGinbibehne thee . 126 . 126 .126 | 192.9 | 193.9 | 193.9 
4 Lancaster, 264-inch, weight 6.50 yards to the 
) . cad alnppdetS. iphenenatnamnd (2) 135] 135] (2) | 2184] 2184 
J 4 Hosiery, per dozen pairs— 
: K Men’s half hose, combed yarn, New York..... .--. 1694] 1648) 1.600} 210.6 | 204.9] 192.8 
a. ¢ Women’s cotton, silk mercerized, mock seam, 
" i ie sececscscsiees 2. 761 2. 800 2.800 | 155.9 | 158.1] 1581 
yt Women’s, combed yarn, 16-ounce, New York..... 1.744} 1.700] 1.658 | 180.7 | 176.2| 1718 
nm Muslin, bleached, 4/4, per yard— 
pe Fruit of the 5” Ce . 166 . 166 . 166 | 195.0 | 195.0 | 195.0 
+. Lonsdale, factory .. . - . SpabSabige Migagis'centys cats -147| .147] .144 | 181.9 | 181.9 | 1781 
9 Rough Rider, | SS RRS 5 8 Be . 139 . 134 . 133 | 173.1 | 167.3 | 166, 0 
i. .  . }AegSSRSPSSSSSSeSS ssa . 289 . 289 289 | 258.8 | 258.8] 258.8 
: Print cloth, 27 inch, 7.60 yards per pound, per yard, 
fa PINT Ris sas acc ccccccckcncccceccneces: . 058 . 056 - 060 | 167.5 | 163.2 | 173.0 
Sheeting, brown, 4/4, yard— 
8 Indian Head, 2.85 yards tothe pound, Boston....|) .115| .115| .115 | 136.6 | 136.6) 136.6 
D Pepperell, 3.75 yards to the pound, New York....| .118 .117 -114 | 160.3 | 159.8 | 155.0 
Ware Shoals, 4 yards to the pound New York...| .098 . 098 -096 | 159.6 | 159.6) 156.7 
3 Thread, 6 cord, J&P. Coats, r spool, New York..| . 058 . 058 -058 | 148.7 | 148.7] 148.7 
Tickings, Amoskeag, A.C. A., 2.05 yards to the pound | 
PEE ns o ovscseccscccdbacccceccceces: | .250 . 250 .250 | 185.7 | 185.7] 185.7 
3 Underwear— 
4 y Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen garments, | 
; EE iis cibecccases es ne ee | 7.500} 7.500) 7.500 | 176.5} 176.5) 176.5 
Women’s union suits, combed yarn, per dozen, 
New York. .............cccccceee--0-0.-0----..| 14,000 | 14.000 | 14.000 | 169.7 | 169.7 | 169.7 








1 No 1913 base price. 2 No quotations. 
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Average prices. ae nui 
Commodity. 
Jan- Feb- a Jan- | Fel 
uary. | ruary. March. | uary. | ruar 
Cloths and clothing.—Concluded. | 
(b) Cotton eonte—C oncluded. 

Yarn, pound, Boston— (a) trot 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 10/1 cones...) $0.326:| $0.313 $0.314 | 147.3 141. Iro 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 22, Acones...| .365 - 351 -353 | 147.5 | 141.¢ 
Twisted, ordinary, weaving, 20/2............-.-..| 317 - 308 -309 | 136.5 | 132 Pi 
Twisted, ordinary, weaving, 10/2................. 501} .494  .491 | 130.8 | 199 8 

(c) Woolen goods: 
Blankets, all wool, 4 to 5 pounds to the pair, per | 
d, ‘fac Ef EE RE ES agree 1.066; 1.066 1.108 | 139.3 | 139.5 
F white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No.3, per yard, | Fert 
ROSEY INET Cre rere tl ghia apbain’ , 820) .820 .820| 176.9} 176.9 - he 

Overcoating, soft faced, black, per yard, Baston......| 1.806 | 1.710 1.710| 131.6 124: v Bor 

Suitings, per yardi— | 
Clay worsted, diagonal, 12-ounee, Bostan......... | 2.025 (2) (2) | 172.0 
Cla worsted, diagonal, 16-ounee, BOI bance ce | 2.545| 2.498  2.498/ 184.2] 180 3).7 Bars 
Middlesex, wool-dyed blue, 16-ounce, NewYork..| 2.835 | 2.885: 2.835] 183.5] 183 183 Nail 

, L1-ounce, | ee ee ee | 2163) 2115 | 2.415} 191.3 | 187. 87 Pipe 

Tr ‘ing, cotton warp, 11/11} ounee, yard, New | | oie 
be beblibey dikindss ccdilikehach citinds+decse c+ ces | 1.600 1.600 1,600 | 141.4 | 141.4 1.4 Stee 
ear— | 
Merino, shirts and drawers, per dozen garments, | ) 
factory ae ee ee eee ree | 28.500 | 28.500 36.500 | 145.6 | 145.¢ Stee 
Men’s union suits, 33 percent worsted, per dozen, | | Stes 
Snr Sete Ieee | 26.460 | 26.460 26.460 | 269.6 | 269.1 )f Stee’ 

Women’s dress goods, per yard— | 
Broadeloth, ts , 56-inch, New York.. 1.976} 1.976 1.976 | 150.2 | 150.2 2 
French ¢, 35-inch, factory.-............ --| 650 . 650 650 | 197.0 | 197.0 Stee 
P r cloth, cotton warp, factory Ee air pia | 320 ~325 -325 | 171.1 | 171 Stee 
Sicilian cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch, New York... . 515 515 515 | 159.2 | 159.2 Terr 
Storm serge double warp, 50-inch, ‘tactory Elie win | 2815 - 815 815 | 144.9 | 144.9 Pi 

Yarn, per pound— - ¥ Tin) 
€rossbred stock, 4/a2s, por rouse Boston. .......! 1.277 | 1.300 1.250 | 164.5 | 167.4 Wir 
Half blood, 2/40s, er pound, elphia........ | 1.950} 2.000) 1.900 ; 174.7 | 179.) 2 | 

(a) Si uh ae, domest , 2) , per pound, Philadelphia. . 2.175 | 2.250 | 2.200 | 206.3 | 213.4 | 
ilk, ete | . 
Linen shoe thread, 103, Barbour, per pound, New | (0) = 
Abin hited ditadhsorndpecesoo>bedouernven 2077 | OTT) 2077 | 232.6 | 232. Con 

Silk, raw, Copy 
Ching, Canton filatureextra extra A, New York...| 7.790} 6.904 6.332 | 222.6 | 197 Co 

» No. 1, New York................. 6.762 | 6.566 6.027 | 185.8! 10.4 len 

apan, special extra extra, New York............ | 7.350; 7.056 6.566 180.3 | 173.1 Lees 

silk’ yar yarn, per pound, New York— Quic 
Ey eee 4.230; 4.230 4.512) 146.0 | 145.0 4.7 Silve 

Domestic, gray spun, 60/2; No..b................. 5.405 | 5.405 | 5.499 | 155.9 155. 9 in, 
Fuel and lighting. — 

(a) Anthracite coal, per gross ton, New York, tidewater: | 

SE cag ES SR eas Sealey ge 10; 212°} 10.274 10.210 | 229.7 | 229 (a) Lun 

ido ccanncconsente 10.641 | 10.633 10.640 | 200.3 | 200. | " Dew 

NG cb AUN Sauk « « vidi ab cdabbtinds dees cbheoes da 10,346 | 10.348 10.341 | 204.3 | 204. \ : 

eM ean cand cnanndndeaences ve <éutinten aie 10. 694 | 10.694 10.694 | 211.3 | 211. 

(b) Bituminous coal : Gun 
Mine run, per net ee gin cgabbeat>cececednms s 5.245 | 5.270 5.295 (1) (: Hen 
zes, per — — Stade >nemudee+e 5.745 | 5.605) 5545) (1) | (1) Map 
Satoues meG@en, Citbomeo ....05.....-......... 3.850 | 3.725) B2825) (1) | OC cay 
Mine run, whe, per net ton, Cincinnati. .......: 3.750 | 3.600) 3.600 | 170.5 | 163. ( Oak 
Mine run, smokeless, New River, per net ton, Cin- | | : Ci 
Me RUA non dindng +e deters +ecccescce ee 4.200 | 4.050; 3.950 | 1741 167.9 1 , Pine 
Mine run, Pocahontas, per gross om. Norfolk, Va...... 4.750) 4.750 | 4.750 | 158.3 | 158.5 ; Pine 
Prepared sizes, Pittsburgh, EE TIE Bn cn nccccccesss 4.250 | 4.250) 4.500 () (1) 
(ce) Sie fuel and lighting: i 
, furnace, at ovens, per net ton....) 2.7 3.088 | 3.250) 112.7 124.5 = 133.2 Popl 
Casolin, ; motor, per gallon, New Y ork eR Y phi ° 245-240 | 156.0 145. 6 2 Sprt 
yon pmo several brands,. per gross, New ; 
el Mh ibe crech Mibna0d eteee oon clans owe | 1.540] 1500) 1.540) 190.7 199.7 1s em 
Crude pe troleum , at wells, per barrel— 
California, 20°... RF TSS EE ee Pe 1.160 | 1.160) 1.160 331.4 331.4 ) 
SOUNDS orem weno ss sscaccnconeccecagees | 2250) 2.250 | 2.250 | 240.8 240.8 24.5 (¥) Briel 
eis: RR rt ree | 3300) 3.250, 3.250 184.7 132.7 : du 
ee pee gallon, New York—- | a (c) Strus 
Stan white, 110 ie SF ER AP a } 140 . 130 ~ 130 | 162.2 150.' 
Water white, 150° fire test........................ - 218 210 @} .210 | 176.4 | 170.3 
1 No 1913 base price. 2 No quotation. 
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Average prices. Index numbers. 
— (1913— 100.) 
Commodity. | - ———— 


Jan- Feb- 
uary. ruary. 


Jan- Feb- 


fare 
uary. | ruary. March. 


March, 


Metals and metal products. 


(a) Iron and steel: 
Iron ore, per ton, lower lake ports— | 
Mesa 











7 i Bessemer, 55 per cent.................... $6. 200 | $6.200 $6.200 149.4 149.4 149.4 
ie erage IES, 6h ide sh ocecscsscede 5.550 | 5.550 5.550 | 163.2 163.2 163. 2 
ig iron, gross ton— j | 
. Basic, ID nn dks occ ccwncccecn sank tinned 18.150 | 17.750 | 17.938 | 123.4 120.7 122.0 
Damsemeer, PittsOUrgh ...... 2.2... 2... ccc cecess 21.560 | 21.460 21.460 | 125.8 125.3. 123.3 
Foundry, No. 2 northern, Pittsburgh............. 21. 260 | 20.835 | 20.960 | 132.8 130.2 130. 9 
Foundry, No. 2, Birmingham, Ala....... ee 16. 200 | 15.500 15.000 | 1388.6 132.6 128. 3 
Ferromanganese, per gross ton, seaboard............. 59. 670 | 61.463 | 62.500 | 102.4 105.4 107.2 
spl ae ome 22 per cent, per gross ton, furnace.| 25. 800 | 28.063 29.000 103.2 112.3 116.0 
ar iro ime | 
Best refined, A ee) ee . 025 . 025 .024 131.9 | 131.9 126.6 
: Common, f. 0. b. Pittsburgh...................... . 021 . 021 .021 | 124.2 124.2 124: 
Bars, reinforcing, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh......... 1.500! 1.500 1.450/109.0 109.0 105.4 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh............... 2.600! 2.500 2500 143.0 187.5 187.5 
Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New York........ 47.300 | 47.300 | 47.675 | 202.4 202.4 204.0 
Skel ooved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh........... 1.500 1.480 1.400 | 107.9 106.5 100. 7 
:' Steel billets, per gross ton, Pittsburgh: 
yj tanegred aad ob DC ehds tila dak cide sd sabsecccecece 4 000 | 28.000 28.000 108.6 108.6 108. 6 
ES ES ee Sere 28. 000 | 28.000 28. 000 07. ¢ 7.3 07.23 
Steal, marehant bars, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh ..... 1.500 | 1.390 1.390 96.9 "89.8 8 8 
Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pitisburgh............. -015; .014 -014 | 101.4, 93.9 93. 9 
Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh: dia 
I oa is wv nb vcd on cnccccccocbe 40.000 | 40.000 40.000 142.9 142.9 142.9 
Open Beeren, Standard........................... 40.000 | 40,000 | 40.000 | 133.3 | 133.3 133.3 
Steel sheets, black, per pound, f. o. b. Pittsburgh..... -0380 | .030 080 | 134.7 134.7 134.7 
7 Steel, structural shapes, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh..| 1.500 / 1.500 1.450) 99.3 99.3 96.0 
Terneplate, 8 pounds I. C., per base box (200 pounds), i 
gn FES SI ES a ee a 9.600 | 9.600 9,600 | 138.4 | 188.4 138. 4 
Tin plate, domestic, coke, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh., 4.750 | 4.713 4.600 | 133.5 132.4 129.3 
Wire, per 100 pounds: ‘ 
Barbed, galvanized, Chicago..................... 3.530 | 3.455 | 3.430 | 152.9 | 149.6 148.5 
mn ee hetecs Nei d's alt 2.250 | 2.200, 2.250 | 148.8 145.5 148.8 
Aluminum, New York, per pound...... dies banc 175 | = .175 177 | 74.0! 74.0 74.8 
Copper, ingot, electrolytic, per pound, refinery ....... .136 |  .129 127 | 86.1) 81.9 80.9 
Copper, sheet, per pound, New York................. at 66S .200|} 99.1 98. 2 04.4 
Copper wire, bare, ee Ot, WEE. 5.05.22. 2 22 2222-e .155 | .153 .148 | 92.6! 91.2 Rg 9 
Lead, pig, per pound, New York....... EDS Me ORR .047 | .047| .047] 106.8 | 106.8! 106.8 
Lead pipe, per 100 pounds, New York................ 5. 390 5.390 | 5.467 | 106.1 | 106.1 | 107. ¢ 
Quicksilver, per pound, New York......... PARR Mets. . 667 . 653 .660 | 118.0 | 113.6! 116.8 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York................ .659 | . 657 -648 | 107.5 107.3 | 105.9 
Tin, pig, per pound, New ean aa . 320 . 305 -2 | 71.4) 68.0 64. 3 
Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory...................| 7.597 | 7.360 | 7.2:6 | 104.9 101.6! 100.2 
Zine, Slab, per pound, New York................... | .051] .049] .050] 86.8 83.4! 85.9 
i 
Building materials. 
. (a) Lumber: 

\ : Douglas Fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— | 
os ac Ecg nactldbebesecedsscsccas 11. 500 | 12. 500 (111. 500 | 124.9 | 135.8] 124.9 
ee cl dbdd dns od dvntabemamee : 30. 000 | 31.000 | 31.0006 | 173.1 | 178.8] 178.8 

Gum, sa , firsts and seconds, per 1,000 feet, St. Louis... 45.000 | 42.000 | 42.000 | 217.6 | 203.01 203.0 
Hemloc , northern, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chicago. .... 33.000 | 33.000 | 33.000 | 156.5 | 156.5 | 156.5 
Maple, hard, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Chi- 
RMR tink nc cccceccs« | ia Wh nina ino ete ....--- 49.500 | 49.500 | 49.500 | 164.2 | 164.2 164 2 
Oak, white, plain No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, | 
Cinctinmati............... sana caae tun acodesét 60.700 | 57.500 | 58.750 | 164 155 8.9 
Pine, white, No. 2 barn, per 1,000feet, Buffalo, N. Y.. 62.000 | 62.000 | 62.000 | 212. 1 212.1 | 212.1 
Pine, yellow, southern, mill, per 1,000 feet— | 
Flooring, RE errr ee 41.99 | 43.530 | 40.960 | 182.3 | 189.0 177.8 
Timbers, square edge and sound................ 20. 470 | 19, 810 20.270 | 139.9 | 135.4 | 138.5 
Poplar, No. i common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati..; 57.500 | 57.500 | 58.750 | 174.2 1174.2. 177 
Spruce, eastern, random, per 1,000 feet, Boston. ... ..| 32. 600 | 31.000 | 31. 000 1W. 4 | 143.0 143.0 
path, yellow pine, No. 1, per 1,000, f. o. b. mill.......| 4.360 | 4.280) 4.270 | 143.4/ 140.7 140.5 
ypress, 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill............ | 5.750] 5.750 | 5.750 | 162 | 162.4 162.4 
. »., eed cedar, 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill... ..... | 2.990} 2.910; 2.920 | 152.0 | 148.0), 148.5 
(°) Briek,common building, per 1,000, f. 0. b. yard, 82 pro- | | 
(8 cn dinesasnep oss «+ s042ipees -onn 13, 866 | 13.749 | 13.613 | 204.0 | 202.4 | 200.3 
¢) Structural steel. {See Metals and metal products. ) 
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| 
| Average prices. em nen 
Commodity. T ee ER Caen 
| Jan- Feb- , Jan- Feb- 
uary. | ruary. March. uary. rual 
Building materials—C oncluded. 
(d) Other building materials: | Lis 
Cement, es per barrel, f. 0. b. plant, average of | (0) Ferel os 
il A A TS ile 5 a A | $1. 741 | $1.716 | $1.708 | 167.5. 165.2 rg 
Crushed s one, = Ne per cubic yard, New York ....... | 1.850} 1.800} 1.800 | 205.6 200.0 os phespies 
Gravel, er ton b. pit, jock ieaga prices..| .941 . 947 -916 | 199.4 | 191.5 Q a2 nit 
Hollow ti e, building, per —— _. _ Aa | ,082 -082;} .082 | 128.3 128.3 * Tanka el 
Lime, tosaloney lump, f. o b. plant, average of 15 whiess 
ipa ES Re A A AED 8.590 | 8.537 | 8.675 208.1 206.5 Drugs an 
Sand, building, f. o. b. pit, per ton, average of 26 plant | “y ii cit 
prices Re ER RF aye | ,638 . 538 .602 | 167.6 | 167.6 Acid’ Ta 
Slate, roofing, per 100 square feet, f. 0. b. quarry...... | 10.025 | 9.500 | 9.500 | 216.8 | 205.4 { , New Y 
Plate, 3 to 5 square feet, per square foot, New alee 
SOOO SCHSESOSESHOEESEHESEOOCEEESSESESSesceces | . 400 . 400 . 400 169. 0 169. 0 ( Cream of 
Plate, 6 to 10 square feet, per square foot, New pan pm a | ED ‘psom sa 
0 NT RN I A. 5 ° - 500 | 157.1 | 157.1 
Glass, window, American, f. 0. b. worke— Gi aie 
Single, A, per 50 square feet.......................| 4650} 3.900] 3.900 | 204.5 | 171.5 Ocum, > 
cin le, B, per 50 square feet...................--+- 4.275 | 3.420} 3.420 | 192.5 | 154.1 1.0 Peroxide 
oil, raw, per gallon, New York............-.- -720} .818 820 | 155.8 | 176.9 { York.. 
Putty, commercial, per pound, New York............ -048 | .048 048 | 179.2 | 179.2 2 Phenol, 
Rosin, common to good (B) per barrel, New York...) 5.353 | 5.325] 5.188! 111.1 | 110.6 7 York. 
f Turpentine, southern, barrels, per gallon, New York.| .909 . 903 869 | 212.4 | 210.9 23.2 Quinine, 
White lead, American in oil, per pound, ‘New York..| .123 . 123 123 | 181.2 | 181.2 —* 
| x | | a York.. 

a Zine oxide (white zine), per pound, New York....... . 073 . 073 073 | 134.8 | 134.5 
: Pipe, cast iron. (See Metals and metal products.) 

Copper, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) (@) Furnitur 

; eee wire. (See Metals and metal products.) : Bedroom 

a pipe. ee Metals and meta! products.) Bed 

: | nelle. See Metals and meta! products.) Chair 

2 | bars. (See Metals aod metal products. R| Chiffe 

: 3 Rooting ." (terneplate). (See Metals and meta Dress 
: zine, sheet. (See Metals and metal products.) . oe 
: ‘ . Dining re 
j Chemicals and drugs. 

Tt (a) Chemicals: , | | owe 
Acids, eyo New York— Table 
Acetic, 28 per cent. ...............-.--.---------- | ,025} .025] .025 | 128.9/ 128.9 128.9 Living re 

ER Eee onda cnbegen ddbecccccsscccss .014 013 .013 | 107.7 | 99.2 2 Dave 
Nitric, ‘ae Be Ot ee ccc 066 | 1065} .065 | 135.9 | 133. 2 2 ree 
rears, Bie Sen Mhtiss ocbanpes ccsecccssdeds - 105 105} .105|) 79.2) 79.2) 7.2 Tabl 
ee ee dalee 008 008 -008 | 80.0; 80.0 SU), | Kitechen- 
; Aleoh . per gallon, New York— Chair 
: Denatured, No. SUMS aphcpaetbdccdisccccans | 4385 . 348 -340 | 105.2 | 95.0 2.9 Refri 
j Wood, refined, 95 per cent De tuh OS Citic sckksccs ods 6's . 550 . 533 .540 | 115.0] 111.3) 112.9 Tabl 
a, lam, lunip, pet Se | 085 . 035 - 035 | 200.0 | 200.0 00. 0 (6) Furnishis 
ous, per pound, New York........ | 300 . 300 . 300 | 120.0} 120.0 120.0 Carpets 
Bleaching’ powder, per 100 pounds, New York........ 2.125 | 2.000} 1.738 , 180.0 | 169.5 17.2 Bigel 
Bess crystals pte granulated, per pound, New Brus 
SO A Rey ib ae 055} .055| .055 | 146.7 | 146.7 100.7 Wilt 
copper Siulphate, 99 per cent crystals, a pound, Cutlery— 
pdb phe habeas ehcdesedesesocdédbpococcceccoce - 056 . 055 - 054 | 108.1 | 105.5 6 Cary 
Cc Coa South Sea. (See Foods.) Kni¥ 
OM nes -—— oa pound, New York................ . 101 . 091 . 090 | 120.2 | 108.2 7 Pails, gal 
Vv Sheeti 
‘Coconut, crude. (See Foods.) Pont 
Corn, erude. (See Foods.) Wan 
sme ton aon ‘Goveny Vek. ..5.05 . 085 . 084 088 | 84.2] 83.6 6.6 Tablewa 
4 Glass 
Potash, caustic, 88-92 per cent, d, New York.| .059 . 055 .058 | 164.9 | 154.2 60.6 —_ 
Seana eer pa ee a] LMR | LAB] ESR Smt she eo 
cent, ’ ew York. : . .3 | 390.0) o-! Plat 
Soda, bicarbonate, oe pound, fo. b.works.| .020 . 020 . 020 | 200.0 | 200.0) 200.0 Tea 
Soda, caustie, 7 per cent solid, pe pe pound, eet 086 | .035 | .036 | 247.3 | 238.4 | - 10.0 fac 
Soda, silicate of, 40 » per 100 pounds, New York...... - 850 . 850 - 850 | 133.8 | 133.8 133, 5 Tubs, ga 
ts per gross ton, 9p emeinone 15. 000 | 14. 000 | 14.000 | 68.2] (63.6 | 0 
Sound Chicago i 5 
rime, ’ - . . . | - =e * 
(d) Fertilizer materials: ? ” (a) Cattle fee 
Ag) te, 16 per cent basis, bulk, per ton, New ‘ Bran, pe 
Anant eaesese “i saiie qoananetes Siicaa iewr 10.000 | 9.875 | 9.250 | 130.1 | 128.5 1 Cottonse 
mmoniasuiphave, ouble bags, poun ew Lin 
PUREE Ea Lontsanasse Pen nec rccccerccceee-| 2675 | 2.950| 3.188| 857] 91.2. 1019 Mill fon 
Ground bone, steamed, per ton, Chicago............. 21.000 | 21.750 | 25.000 | 104.4 | 108.1 | 124.4 ‘Nog 
[920] 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1922—Continued 





roe ie Index numbers. 
Average prices. (1913= 100.) 
Commodity. - 


jJan- Feb- . Jan- ‘eb- 
eves h2 March. an- | Fe »* March. 
uary. | ruary. uary. | ruary. 





Chemicals and drugs—Concluded, 


(») Fertilizer materials—Concluded. | 
Muriate of potash, 80-85 per cent, K. C. L. bags, per | | 
ton, New York. ....................+++-. opeyeres aes $33. 600 |$33. 600 |$33.600 | 88.4] sa4| sa4 
Phosphate rock, 68 per cent, per ton, f.o.b. mines....} 3.250 | 3.250} 3.188 | 95.4 95. 4 93.5 
Soda nitrate, 95 per cent, per 100 pounds, New York...} 2.350 | 2.406| 2.813 | 95.2| 97.5! 113.9 
Tankage, 9 and 20 per cent, crushed, per ton, f. o. b. | 
CHICKID. 3 So vddecessese cc weceseesnsetcccccscccccces. 31. 700 | 33. 163 | 42.500 | 135.7 | 142.0) 181.9 
(c) Drugs and pharmaceuticals: | 
| 
































Acid, citric, domestic, crystals, per pound, New York.} 470 -450} .450 | 108.1 | 103.5) 103.5 
Acid, Tartaric, mfrs., crystals, U. 8. P., per pound, 
ON a OR es eR ST eae ee 315 -300 | .300 | 103.2!) 98.3 98.3 
Alcohol, grain, 190 proof, U. S. P., per gallon, New 
pat Ee ee ae ere .-| 4.700 | 4.700} 4.700; 188%1/ 1881 1881 
Cream of oP acter per pound, New York.... . 291 | . 265 . 265 | 122.4 | 111.2] 111.2 
Epsom salts, U.S. P.,in barrels, per 100 pounds, New 
Vork DEL EE OLS ELE, EE er 2. 500 2. 500 2. 300 | 227.3 | 227.3 227.3 
Glycerine, refined, per pound, New York ........... . 164 . 165 .159 | 83.1 83. 7 80. 6 
Opium, natural, U. 5S. P., per pound, New York..... 5. 500 5. 625 5.750} 91.4 93. 5 95.6 
oe Peroxide of hydrogen, 4-ounce bottles, per gross, New 
' pL A ee RAG ee nS apy te ey a 7. 500 7. 500 7.500 | 187.5 | 187.5 187.5 
a Phenol, U. 8. P. (carbolic acid), per pound, New 
QUA ee IN UNEN Bod bn dob c cen ces ccccncecvacces -114 -115 115 | 103.4 104.7 104.7 
“ Quinine, sulphate, manufacturers, per ounce, New 
eines MERE a Fd dv ono b006scbncccoveisccceée . 600 -600 | .600] 273.2 273.2 273.2 
House furnishing goods. 
(a) Furniture: 
Bedroom— 
Bed, combination, per bed, factory............... | 37.250 | 37.250 | 37.250 | 165.6 | 165.6] 165.6 
Chair, all gum, cane seat, per chair, factory....... | 5.250 | 5.250] 5.250 | 233.3 | 233.3 | 233.3 
Chifforette, combination, per chifforette, factory .| 44. 000 | 44.000 | 44.000 | 135.4 | 135.4] 135.4 
Dresser, combination, per dresser, factory ........ | 54. 000 | 54.000 | 54.000 | 150.0] 150.0] 150.0 
Rocker, quartered , per chair, Chicago........ | 4.410} 4.410 | 4.410} 215.3 | 215.3] 215.3 
Set, 3 pieces, per set, Chicago..................... | 36. 309 | 36.309 | 36.309 | 191.4 | 191.4 191. 4 
Dining room— | 
Buffet, combination, per buffet, factory.......... | 56.000 | 56.000 | 56.000 | 130.2 | 130.2] 130.2 
Chair, all gum, leather slip seat, per 6, factory....| 31. 500 | 31.500 | 31.500 | 210.0 210.0 | 210.0 
, sy table, extension, combination, per table, factory | 34.000 | 33.500 | 33.500 | 183.8 | 181.1 | 181.1 
~ iving room— 
re Davenport, standard pattern, per davenport, fac- | | 
-* I i EE ee | 61. 500 | 61.500 | 61.500 | 178.3 178. 3 178.3 
, _ — library, combination, per table, factory...| 34.000 | 34.000 | 34.000 | 170.0 | 170.0 | 170.0 
\itchen— 
Chair, hardwood, per dozen, Chicago............. | 15. 288 | 14.700 | 14.700 | 240.0 | 230.8 | 230.8 
y Refrigerator, lift top type, each, factory..........| 16.200 | 16.200 | 16.200 | 156.8 | 156.8 | 156.8 
: Table, with drawer, per table, Chicago........... 3.773 | 3.773 | 3.773 | 265.5 | 265.5 | 265.5 
) (b) Furnishings: 
v Carpets, pa yard, factory— 
. | 2.784 | 2.784 | 2.784 | 207.9 | 207.9} 207.9 
. Brussels, Migow . ..... 2... 22. s cece sees eee neeee | 2.736 | 2.736 | 2.736 | 211.8] 211.8] 211.8 
P Wilton, Bigelow ETS ee 4.608 | 4.608 | 4.608 | 191.4 | 191.4) 191.4 
. utlery— | | | 
0 Carvers, S-inch, per pair, factory................. |} 1.200] 1.200) 1.200 | 160.0) 160.0} 160.0 
. _ Knives and forks, per eee | 12.000 | 12.000 | 12.000 | 208.7 | 208.7 | 208.7 
’ Pails, galvanized iron, 10-quart, per gross, factory....) 20. 194 571 | 19.000 | 137.7 | 133.5} 129.5 
Sheeting, bleached, 16/4— | | 
Pepperell, per yard, New York..... pda wat wes 0 0 (2) . 496 450} (*) | 207.3] 187.9 
Wamsutta, per RR eee . 959 959 | . 932 | 204.4 | 294.4) 286.0 
Tableware— 
Glass nappies, 4-inch, per dozen, factory.......... 300 . 300 300 | 272.7 | 272.7 | 272.7 
Glass pi S, per dozen, factory................ | 1.820] 1.820) 1.820 | 227.5 | 227.5] 227.5 
4 Glass tumblers, one-third pint, per dozen, factory.| .200 . 200 200 | 166.7 | 166.7 | 166.7 
Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen, factory cal. <a 980 980 | 211.5 | 211.5] 211.5 
Tea cups and saucers, white granite, per dozen, | : 
Pe ST TES ere 1, 260 1, 260 1, 260 | 221.0 | 221.0] 221.0 
Tubs, galvanized iron, No. 3, per dozen, factory ...... 6.113 | 5.827 | 5.500 | 148.9 | 141.9] 133.9 
(a) Cattleteed: Miscellancous. | | 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis.......................+-- 20, 750 | 25.063 | 23.781 | 113.0 | 136.5 129. 5 
Cottonseed meal, prime, per ton, New York.......... 44.750 | 45.250 | 50.750 | 141.6  143.2| 160.6 
Linseed meal, per ton, New York................-.-. 50. 500 | 51.000 | 54.000 | 177.7 179.5 | 190.0 
Mill-feed middlings, Standard, per ton, Minneapolis. .| 20, 250 | 25.375 | 25.375 | 104.1 | 130.51 1305 
* No quotation, 
[921] 
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Commodity. 





Miscelianeous—C oncluded. 


(b) Leather: 
Calf, chrome, B 
Glazed kid, black, top grade, per square foot, Boston. 
Harness, Cal. oak, No. 1, per , Chi 
Side, black, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston. 
ae pound, Boston— 
ED BE Ts. nc coxienn sosedhevedad 
Oak, scoured backs, heavy.............--......-- 
Union, middle weight.........................-- 
(c) on and pulp: 


aper— 
Newsprint, rolls, per ce SS ee 
Wrapping, manila, No. 1, jute, per pound, New 
or 


ee 


Wood sulphite, domestic, unbleached, per 100 
re Rhee Pore ben Hunueneseuhasbeenes bb 4 oe es 

(d) Other miscellaneous: 
Hemp, manila, fair current shipment, per pound, 
EE dae Kon WhEb do oc Giles « ve canauhion d 
Jute, raw, medium grades, = pound, New York.... 
Lubricat “ paraffin, gravity, per gallon, 
St i innks: ia tihave asndeon nun tink Mixtiid-n od 
Rope, pure manila, best grade, per pound, New York. 
Rubber Para, island, fine, per pound, New York. ... 
-—> Adexican, current shipment, per pound, New 
a essa) «ebedhnictiesuseso+p 000 ss occ 

8 


oap— nae 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati............... 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia. ........... 
te laundry, bulk, per pound, New York. ....... 


Plag pound, New York..................... 
Glin, per gTOSs l-ounce bags, New York...... 





Me. ee 
cee 


ne rr 








3 Estimated. 





€, per square foot, Boston....... 
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Average prices. 


Jan- | 
uary. 


3 066 


3. 564 
4.900 
-051 


- 701 





Feb- | 





ruary. | March. 
$0. 465 | $0. 425 
. 700 -7 
. 421 - 402 
. 260 260 
. 350 . 350 
- 525 . 525 
. 480 . 480 
. 035 035 
O88 . 088 
2.825 | 2.525 
0.79 076 
. 230 230 
. 188 188 
. 163 161 
3. 066 3.071 
3.564 | 3.564 
4.900 | 4.900 
.051 | .051 
| 
701 | 701 


9.920 | 9.920| 9.920 





Index ; 
(19] 


Jan- 


uary. ir 


25 | 172.5 | 


279.6 | 279 


105.0 


! 101.6 | 


120.5 
117.0 
124.6 


169. 2 


179.3 | 


114.4 


89. | 


161.4 


| 127.8 


| 152.1 


128. 4 
138.9 
140.5 


180.2 
9 


175. § 


Changes in Cost of Living in the United States. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of living 
for March, 1922, the results of which are shown in 
The information is based on actual prices 
secured from merchants and dealers for each of the periods naiei. 
The prices of food and fuel and light in each city are furnished t) 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in accordance with arrangements ti 
with establishments through personal visits of the bureau’s agen's. 
food prices are secured from 15 to 25 merchants ani 
dealers, and fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 firms, including pub! 
utilities. All other data are secured by special agents of the burea. 
who visit the various merchants, dealers, and agents, and secure tl 
Four quotations are secure | 
each city (except in Greater New York where five are obtained’, 0 
each of a large number of articles of clothing, furniture, and mi-- 
Rental figures are secured for from 300 to |.» 
houses and apartments in each city, according to its populatio: 
Table 1 shows the decreases in the total cost of living from Jul, 
1920, and December, 1921, respectively, to March, 1922, 11 | 
cities, and in the United States, as determined by a consolidali! 


lowing tables. 


In each cit 


figures directly from their records. 


laneous items. 


of the figures for the 32 cities. 
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TasLe 1 






Atlanta, (4 
Baltimore, 
Birmingha 
Boston, Ma 
Buffalo, N. 
Chicago, It 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, ‘ 
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Houston, T' 
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Jackson vill 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis, 17 
Minneapolis 
Mobile, Ala 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING. 69 
TaaLe 1. -DECREASE IN TOTAL COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM JUNE, 
5 1920, AND FROM DECEMBER, 1921, TO MARCH. 1922. 
Gis ls Pee eel ——_—____ . _ — : 
Per cent of decrease | Percent of decrease 
from from 
City. June, Decem- City lune. Decem- 
| 1920, to wn’ 1920, to | , a, 
| are Jal, Vf al 921, to 
| — March, —~% March, 
— ) oa! = 1922. 
EE 
atlanta, G@.....-.----------- 22.4 4.1 ke 15.5 
Baltimore, Md..........-.---- 21.7 | 3.1 |) New York, N. Y............. 22. 5 | 5.2 
Birmingha, Ala............--- 21.8 | 4.5 Norfolk, Va......... ' 22. 9 1.4 
Boston, MaSS..--....--...---- 23.5 | 5.3 || Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 21.2 | 3.5 
Bes Raidh sveesases +s 23.3 3.9 || Pittsburgh, Pa........ ri 21.3 1.4 
> Perr ere 23.1 | 4,2 | Portland, Me... .. he ae 22. 6 5.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio............-- 24.0 | 3.0 | Portland, Oreg pata 24.0 8 
Cleveland, Ohio it eg dbghnes eareet 23..3 | 5. S If Richmond Va... seene Seee 21.5 1.6 
eS a eee 21..2 4.8 || St. Louis, Mo.. 4 23. 0 3.3 
DA Dao awaevccsccsece 26. 0 | 4.3 || San Francisco and Oakland, 
Houston, Tex abet eee coe oo a 21.2 | 37 | ee cece eoce 19.6 rs 
Indianapolis, Ind............- 23. 2 | 3.4 || Savannah, Ga 25. 1 5.6 
Jacksonville, Fla............. 22. 4 | 4.1 || Scranton, Pa ae 20; 5 | 4.7 
Kansas City, Sa 23.6 5.9 Seattle, Wash. .. 20: 5 2. 4 
Los Angeles, Calif............ 14.5 | 23 l Washington, D.C 22. 1 8 
Memphis, Femm...........-.-.. 18. 6 | 3.2 || —-———-  -— 
Minneapolis, Minm..........-. 18. 4 | 3.1 | United States.... . 99.9 $9 
a 24.7 | 4,3 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Table 2 shows the changes from December, 1914, to March, 1922, 
by specified periods in 19 cities. 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in 

mind that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 2 are based on the 
rices prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in 
Table 3 are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while 
the figures for the United States, shown in Table 4, are a summariza- 
tion of the figures in Tables 2 and 3, computed on a 1913 base. 

[t will be noted that from the beginning of the studies to June, 1920, 
there was, with an occasional exception, a steady increase in prices 
becoming much more decided during the latter part of that period. 
From June to December, 1920, however, there was an appreciable 
drop in the figures representing the combined expenditures. While 
rents and fuel and light continued to advanee considerably and mis- 
cellaneous items to a less extent, the large decrease in food and cloth- 
ing and the somewhat smaller decrease in furniture and house fur- 
nishings had the effect of reducing the totals for December by from 
2.5 to 10 per cent in the several cities below the price for June. The 
figures for the period from December, 1920, to May, 1921, show a 
larger decrease than the previous six-month period, ranging from 7.2 
to 11.9 percent. The small decrease in furniture and furnishings and 
the increase in fuel and light shown in the period from June to Decem- 
ber, 1920, were changed to decided decreases in the period from 
December, 1920, to May, 1921, while the rapid decrease in food and 
clothing shown in the former period continued. However, housing 
made an appreciable advanee while miscellaneous items increased 
only slightly. 

In the period from May to September, 1921, the downward move- 
ment was not so rapid as during the two previous periods, the decreases 
ranging from nothing to 3.8 per cent, while the average for the 
United States was 1.7 per cent. 
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The decrease from September to December, 1921, was also 
ranging from nothing to 3 per cent, the average for the United - 


again being 1.7 per cent. 


The decrease from December, 1921, to March, 1922 


a hed 


Wiis 


decided, ranging from 2.3 per cent to 5.9 per cent, the aver: 


the United States being 4.2. 


2—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM 


MARCH, 1922. 


Baltimore, Md. 


TABLE 





Per cent ofincrease from December, 1914, to 




























































































DECEMBER 





Item of expenditure. a Nie - 
| Dee.,| Deec..,| Dec.,| Dee., June,| Dec.,, June,) Dec.,) May, Sept., 
1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921 
a ee 2 ‘ ans ee . Bias a 
| | | 
ES Ea 14.1 | 20.9 | 64.4 | 96.4 91.1 92.5 110.9 / 75.6) 43.4 48.6 4 
SS do aka ss cececcwes | 2.7 | 24.0 | 52.1 107.7 128.9 177.4 {191.3 159.5 123.2 101.5 + 
Housing........... st Soeare 4 1.2) 9} 3.0) 13.8 16.8 | 25.8 | 41.6 | 49.5 | 63.0 64.0 | 
Fuel and light... 1... ..- | +5 | 9.1 | 25.5 | 46.0 37.1 | 48.1 | 57.6 | 79.0 | 70.9 81.9 
Furniture and furnishings..| 5.6 | 26.4 | 60.8 (122.3 134.6 167.0 |191.8 181.9 [147.5 128.7 | 
Miscellaneous.............. jt 14 | 18.5 | 51.3 78.7 82.8 99.4 [111.4 112.9 111.8 112.2 11 
Csi... | 114 | 18.5 | 51.3 | 84.7 84.0 98.4 As. 96.8 Tt 76, 
Boston, Mass. 
RE ET ee eee 10.3 | 18.0 | 45.8 | 74.9 | 67.9 | 80.8 105.0 | 74.4] 41.9 | 52.1. 5 
ERS ae Pere 6.6} 21.9 | 47.5 |117.5 [137.9 |192.4 [211.1 |192.7 |150.3 |118.8 10 
H ees Pere 33 -1} 1.1] 2.8] 5.1])12.2] 16.2] 25.8 29.8 | 31.6 
Fue] and light............. 1.1 | 10.5 | 29.2 | 56.6 | 55.0 | 63.2 | 83.6 [106.0 | 97.8 | 94.4 9 
Furniture and furnishings..| 8.4 | 26.3 | 58.4 |137.6 [153.7 |198.7 |233.7 (226.4 1171.2 (139.5 12 
Miscellaneous.............- 1.6 | 15.7 38.1 | 62.0 64.8 | 81.1 | 91.8 | 96.6 | 96.2) 94.6 9 
Weiss «5: 60ss- <0 | 1 6 | 15.7 | 38.1 70.6] 72.8 | 92.3 |110.7 | 97.4 Z | 72.8 
| | 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
cts chgiphctienscesssa! 2.4 | 30.1 o4.1 | 7.8 | 82.9 | 94.7 1115.7 7.5 | 37.7 49.9 50 
GE. oo aabaibsidcccdd.i 8.9 | 29.6 | 58.5 123.1 [140.7 [190.8 |210.6 |168.7 [131.6 [102.4 96 
I hii ih I oan din sic 1.2) 4.7 9.4 | 20.7 28. 0 | 29.0 46.6 | 48.5 | 61.1 | 61.7) 61 
Fuel and light............. | 1.3] 9.3 | 23.5 | 49.3 | 51.9 | 55.7 | 69.8 | 74.9 | 73.9 | 79.5 | 79 
Furniture and furnishings..| 7.1 | 24.1 | 50.2 |106.3 [118.1 (165.4 |199.7 [189.2 /151.3 [130.9 125 
Miseellaneous.............. 3.5 | 24.4 | 51.1 | 76.0 | 78.7 | 90.3 101.9 [107.4 [107.8 [105.7 103 
SRS Sie links dasont | 3.5 | 24.4 | 51. 1 | 80.9 | 84.2 102.7 121.5 101.7 90.3 | 78.4 7 
Chicago, Til. 
A ae ae 2.7 | 25.2 53.4 | 78.7 73.3 | 98.1 1120.0} 70.5  41.9/ 51.3. 4 
Ca. Jack 22604) bs Se 7.5 | 24.2 | 50.6 138.9 [157.1 /224.0 /206.3 |158.6 122.7 | 86.0 7: 
SP as aes 1.1 of 1.4 | 2.6; 8.0] 14.0} 35.1 | 48.9 | 78.2) 79.8 & 
Fuel and light............. 1.9} 6&6 | 19.3 | 37.1 | 35.7 | 40.1 | 62.4 | 83.5 | 65.3 | 67.1 | 6 
Furniture and furnishings..| 5.9 | 20.0 | 47.5 108.9 |126. 9 176.0 |215.9 205.8 162. 4 138. 0 135 
Miscellaneous.............. 3.0 | 19.5 | 41.8 | 58.7 | 61.7 | 84.3 | 87.5 | 96.5 98.5 | 97.5 | % 
RE alter 3.0 | 19.5 | 41.8 | 72.2 | 74.5 |100.6 [114.6 | 93.3 | 784 | 75.3 7 
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k¢ od... 
Clothing. - 
Housing. . 
Fyel and iy 
Furniture 
Miscellaneo 





Total 


Food.. 
Clothing... 
Housing... 
Fuel and lig 
Furniture a 
Miscellaneui 


Total 


S Clothing... 
S Housing... 
Fuel and lig 

Furniture a 
© Miscellar \o 


Total 


Clothing... 
= Housing... 
> Fuel and lig 
= Furniture a 
> Miscellaneot 


Total 


i, = 
Clothing... 

= Housing... 
= Fuel and lig 

> Furniture a 

-— © Misecllaneor 


Total 


' Decrease 
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2.-CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO 
























































rt [ABLE “~* 
A MARCH, 1922. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
{ re 
or Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to- 
Item of expenditure. | a 
Dec.,| Dec.,| Dec.,| Dec.,! June,! Dee.,| June,| Dec.,) May. Sept.,| Dec.,) Mar 
1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. 1919. | 1919.') 1920.’ 1920.”| 1921.’| 1921.) 1921."! 1922” 
- ” | 
Dad... covannsbessenienet 1.4 | 26.4 | 54.3 | 79.4 | 79.7 | 92.9 1118.7 | 71.7 | 37.4 | 47.7 | 40.9 29.8 
CAGUINE «0s ood cnccscesecais 2.0 | 18.0 | 43.7 (102.6 125.2 (171.2 185.1 156.0 |124.0 | 90.8 | &5.8 77.4 
BeatlO. ,.» aias-2chdihews 1] 9] 11.3 | 16.5 | 21.8 | 39.9 | 47.3 | 80.0 88.1 | 82.8 | 81.2) 7200 
Fuel and light..........--. 3 | 10.0 26, 8 | 51.9 | 47.9 | 62.9 | 90.3 | 94.5 | 89.6 | 91.9 |108.8 | 102.2 
Furniture and furnishings..| 4.7 | 19.7 | 47.8 (102.4 (117.0 |112.3 |129.1 121.3 | 86.8 | 67.9 | 60.5 50. 5 
WiscellaneouS..........-+.- 1.4 | 19.1 | 42.9 67.1 | 74.7 | 85.9 |117.9 134.0 129.6 123.4 |123.2 | 111.1 
{ Totes... ccctehsetecve- 1.4 | 19.1 | 42.9 | 71.4 | 77.2 | 95.1 |116.8 |104.0 | 84, 7 79.9 | 76.4 66. 2 
| | { | | | | 
Detroit. Mich. 
Fett... ar esnonadideds aibelee | 4.1 26.5 | 59.7 82.5 | $6.4 99.5 132.0 75.6 41.1] 54.3 | 47.3 | 36.5 
; CIODIRE ..c cinewcewe oda stp cies | 2.3 | 189 | 46.7 113.8 125.2 181.8 208.8 176.1 134.1 99.9 | 92.5 82,7 
Housing......---+++-2+2--- | 2.1 17.5 | 32.6 | 39.0 | 45.2 60.2 68.8 108.1 101.4 | 96.6) 91.1 8. 0 
Fuel and light..... sie seenies | 1.6) 9.9 | 30.2 | 47.6 | 47.6 57.9 74.9 104.5 83.6 | 81.9) 77.5 | 74.0 
Furniture and furnishings... | 8. 7 24.5 | 50.4 107.3 |129.3 172.6 206.7 184.0 134.0 '102.9 | 96.8 82. 6 
MiscellanCOuUS...cccccescces | 3.5 | 22.3 | 49.9 | 72.6 | 80.3 100.1 141.3 144.0 140.1 |131.9 |130.7 | 126.3 
SP See ae | 3.5 22.3 | 49.9 78.0 | 84.4 107.9 136.0 118. 6 93.3 88.0 | 82.4 74. 6 
| | 
; Houston, Tex. 
+ Ape Ni A ae 
“+ Food eovccscepdebtsidéueveons 11,0 | 19.9 | 57.3 | 86.1 | 85.7 | 97.5 107.5 | 83.2 | 45.6 | 49.7 | 50.1 40, 2 
; CUMING... .cesedbagdscbi .0% 2.7 25. 0 51.5 (117.3 |134.8 |192.0 |211.3 187.0 |143.4 111.5 104.9 98.8 
ee eee a 12.3 }17.3 (17.7 [11.7] 1.9 | 13.4 | 25.3 | 35.1 | 39.4 | 39.4 / 39.8! 39.5 
p Fuel and light............. 1.9} 83 | 22.7 | 47.5 | 37.6 | 60.0 | 55.1 | 74.2 | 46.0 | 39.0 394) 34.4 
| Furniture and furnishings..| 6.1 | 29.6 | 62.3 119.9 |144.5 181.8 213.9 |208. 2 |173.7 156.7 148.2 | 137.5 
Miscellat ‘0UB. 2.056.550. 1.3 | 16.4 | 44,9 67.6 72.3 | 88.2 | 90.4 |103.9 100. 8 100.0 | 99.0 96. 0 
| i 
pO Re fee Ee 1.3 | 16.4 | 44.9 75. 7 80.2 |101.7 {112.2 104.0 | 79.7 | 75.0 | 73.6 67.2 
| | | | 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
« “ hy ee | 
15 ie FORE... none deetunmanannake (10.3 | 17.6 | 50.8 | 76.2 | 74.2 | 80.9 | 90,1 | 65.6 | 32.6 | 43.1 | 40.6! 30.0 
a0 , Clothing saat tabechabhake 10.5 | 33.7 | 71.9 {130.5 139.8 '217. 2 [234.0 [209.3 167.5 |131.1 [117.9 | 104.8 
Se GING. 0. nas saseon comet 16.9 118.2 918.7) 5.9 | 9.7 | 22.0) 28.9) 34.1 | 36.5 | 37.7 | 38.3| 37.6 
99 [ae Fueland light............. | (@) | 2.3) 15.1 | 55.2) 49.2 64.1 | 72.6] 92.6 | 80.7 | 68.1 | 68.9) 61.6 
) Furniture and furnishings..| 15.1 | 43. 4 | 73.7 [126.5 140.0 186. 2 1224. 2 |222.3 |182.7 |140.9 {134.9 | 122.0 
® Miscellaneous.............. 1.3 | 14.7 | 41.6 | 60.5 65.9 80.9 |102. 8 |105. 6 |107.5 100.9 | 99.3 | 98.7 
eis SED | 1.3) 14.7 | 41.6 | 7.5 77.5 101.5 ji6. 5 1106.2 | 85.8 | 787! 75.1 | 68.0 
8 Los Angeles, Calif. 
. hs ik. Sf a | | 
: je. is ne ee 14,1 0.4 | 33.4 61.8 | 60.7 | 71.0 90.8 | 62.7 | 33.2 | 39.3 38.4 27.5 
Heeb == --+-00n ee beddees 2.8 | 14.3 | 45.0 109.1 |123.3 167. 6 184.5 166.6 {127.4 | 98.3 94.3 S4. 4 
- PSUR ws sansa eneeeeennes 12.7 125) 3.6) 44/ 87) 26.8 42.6 71.4 | 85.3 | 86.0 90.1 96.0 
puel and light............. 4) 23/104 183 | 18.6 | 35.3 | 53.5) 53.5 | 527/527 527 48.4 
E A er and furnishings..| 6.3 23.1 | 56.4 118.5 134.2 175.5 202.2 202.2 |156.6 /148.4 143.2 133.7 
» Miscellancous.............. 11.9) 7.7 | 28.9) 52.0 | 59.1 76.9 | 86.6 100.6 | 96.8 | 98.8 99.6 104.0 
Total, 5. Seteseses cs 11.9) 7.7 | 28.9 58.0 | 65.1 | 85.3 101.7 | 96.7) 787) 768 76.4 72.4 
“| 
| Decrease 
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TaBLe 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER? 
MARCH, 1922—Continued. 


Mobile, Ala. 


























































































































| Per cent of inerease from December, 1914, to— 
Item of expenditure. wee | Per 
} Dec.,, Dec.,; Dec.,| Dec.,| June,;| Dee.,, June,, Dec., May, | Sen: 
| 1915. | 1916. | 1917.) 1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921 
wiacdondl ia —— 
| | | j 
ES Pee (41.0 | 19:9} 57.3 | 90.6 | 88.6:| 98.4 110.5 73.5/391 aac : 
I Bi ons ke 6 oid a b-- s 2.0 | 90 | 3&8 | 86.0) 94.0 (128.7 137.4 122.2] 90.6 6x. | , Food. . 
Housing..............-.....,} 1.9 143 [13.6| M2] 11.9) 29.6) 34.6 53.61] 53.3 73] Clothing . - . 
Fueland light............. (2) | &&! 27.1) 57.1] 66.6 75.6 | 86.3. 122.3 [102.1 97.2) ox ; Housing. ... 
Furnitureand furnishings... 4,1 15,3.) 42. 8/108 3.|113. 9 |163. 3177.9 175.4 [L407 124.5 1 Fuel and Lig 
Miscellaneous... ............| }.4 | 13.8] 43.2) 72.4} 75.3] 87.0.|100.3. 100.71 96.9 96.1 9; 8 6 —- 
ee 4 ~ . fiscelanec 
MET 6 be. 5 iooas | 1.4) 138 | 43.2) 71.4 | 76.6/| 94.5. 107.0. 93.31 70.8 67.2 : 
| Total.. 
New York, N. VY. 
EE ae 1.3 | 16.3 | 55.2 | 82.6 | 75.3 | 91.0 |105.3 | 73.5] 42." | 50 
SE cdetenssbconend | 4.8] 223 | 54.2 |031. 3 |151. 6 |209. 7/241. 4 201.8 1159.5 131.5 Nin Food....-.-- 
AG ae } T.2) PLL) 26) 65] 13:4) 2.4] 32.4) 38.1] 42.2) 44.0 71 54 Clothing... - 
Fuel and light.............. |} '.1) 21.0) 19.9] 45.5) 45.4] 3.6] 60.1 87.5} 95.9 | 92.4 . Housing. ... - 
Sumitueennttucnishings. | 8.4 | 27.6 | 56. 5 |126. 5 |136. 6 |172. 9/205. 1 185. 91156. 5 136.7 |! Fuel and ligl 
Miscellaneous .............. 2.0 | 14.9 | 44.7] 70.0} 75.1) 96. 3/811. 9 116.3 1117.6 117. 8 ramee es 
} —— iscellahed 
Tiss ccimeecognpnanel nee aad 44.7 | 77.3 | 79.2 |108. 8 [119.2 tot.4 | 81.7 79.7 | 7 reais 
| | j »tal.. 
Norfolk, Va. 
ide ord —— | ; — 
eS YEE 0.8 | 22.4/ 63.9 86.2/ 89.8 91.5 /107.6! 76.3 | 45.4) 50.2! 4.5 
SETS ae | .8| 6.0) 32.6 94.6 (104.8 158. 4 /176.5/153.6 121.6 | 93.9 | 9 81.8 we eee 
| ~* She 1) PLT }FE7 | 30:0) 46.5) 63.3) 70.8) 90.8) 94.6 / 94.6) 95.4 917 Clothing... . 
Fuel and light. ............ | @) | 17.0] 33.3; 74.6) 692.7) 8% 9/190. 6./128.9 | 97.3) 98.1) 91.6 4 Housing... . 
Furnitureand furnishings. ., 6) 8.7 | 38.0 |105. 5/110. 7 148. 6 |165..0:}160. 5 129. 0 |110. 5 | Ine } Fuel and ligl 
Misce'laneous ee ] 6 14.7 45.2 76.8 83. 7 97. 5 108. 4 106. 3 106, 3 rf 42. 5 109 v2 Furniture an 
+ . — - Miscellaneou: 
Siliienctedesevsups | 6] 1&7 | 45.2 | 90.7} 87.1 107.0 [122.2 |to9.0 | 88.1 | 83.9 | oe 
eh le pees Bol et ig | | Total.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
— : ) oF: A A 
a SS. cds ccocees 0.3 18.9) 54.4 80.7 | 75.5 | 97.2 100.7 | 68.1) 37.8 44.6 4 
ES | 36 WO | 54.3 11b 2 (135.9 [190.3 299.6 183.5 [144.7 112.2 104 
Housing........ ie SESINE } £.3/) 2.7) 2.6) 8.0| 1.3] 16.7) 28.6) 38.0/ 44.2 47.1 ai & m Food........ 
Fuel and hight.............. L.8) 5&4 ai. 5 | 47.9 43.3 | 51.3.) 66.8.| 96.0/ 85.6 89.3 9 : ip Clothing. ... 
Furnituee and furnishings. | 69 10.9} 49.8 107. 7 |117. 8 [162.8 [187.4 183.4 (135.5 109.1 LO ; Housing... . 
Miscellaneous .. ............. 1.2) 147 43.8 | 67.5 71. 2 | 88.6 [102.8 [122.3 |119.2 116. 4 | st ligt 
i ! "Eee 4 U l es 
i 1.2 | 147 3.8 73.9 | 76.2 | 96.5 Hs. 5 jt00. 7 79.8 76.0 | 74.3) 6 Miswellaneou 
} 
— —_——— —- + —_—______ Total... 
Portland, Me. 
| } | | i 
ec siwrererecesosrsel 12.0) 186/498 86.8) 80.6 91.9 114.5 78.7) 46.7) 56.8 
TE EE fe | 21; @7{| 32.8) 85.8 [103.8 148.5 [165.9 147.8 (116.3 | 96.6. & 
0 Rh Se eee -2 6] 2.4) 2.5] 5.7) 17 | 94.5) 2.0) 23.1) 23.3, 2 - 
Fuel and light.............. -4| EE4 | 28.9) 67.7 | 5&4 | 69.8 | 83.9 113.5 | 96.8} 90.9 | 9 B.S Food........ 
Furniture and furnishings..| 6.2 | 20.9 | 43.5 B20. 8 |126.4 163.7 190.3 191.2 /152.2 (139.1 120.5 Clothing... . 
Miscellaneous... ...........- 1.41) B.8 38.0 | 65.6 | 72.1 | 33.2 | 89 4 94.3 | 94.1 94.1} 91.2) eee SF 
{ — ao ‘uel and lig 
Ge? oe t.4 | 1%8| 3%0| 72.2 74.3 | 91.6 N07.6 | 98.4 | 72.1 | 72.0 | 6» fi Furniture an 
} a | Miscellaneou 
! Deerease. : Total... 


2 No change. 

§ This number (53.7) is a revised per cent based in part upon additional! data secured in Gre 
York. While the difference between 44.0 and 53.7 does not represent thechange in rents between * 
and December, 1921, the latter figure is a correct statement of the increase from December, |!!! 





cember, 1921. 
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tsi 2—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1921, TO 
BL MARCH, 1922—Concluded. 


Portland, Oregq. 





| Per cent of inerease from Dee mber, 1914, to— 





Item ofexpenditure. | | | | | 
| Dee.,| Dee.,| Dee. i Dec.,} June;| Dec.,) June,, Dec.,, May, Sept.,| Dec.,) Mar., 
| 1915. 1916. | 1917. | Bess. | I9T9. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1921. | 1922 


— 
Poel... ..<<citupbeeestewecs 3.8) 98) 42.2 70.6 | 67.1 | 81.6 |107.1 | 60.9 | 26.0 | 35.9 33.1 24.6 
C hing ob cewesesecee .--| 3.0) 15.8 | 44.4 | 96.6 [115.5 |142.1 |158.6 122.1 | 91.2 70.4 | 65.3 re & 
ES SES TE Dee 110.9 |} 19.6 |! 22.2 | 12.3.) 20.2 | 27.7 | 33.2 | 36.9 2.9 | 43.3.) 43.3 43,2 

roa an ~ light Ce Sia | te 11.0; 3.4] 20.2 | 20.9 31.3} 42.3 | 46.9 | 65.9 | 67.1 | 58.9 59.4 56. 2 
fe ire and furnishings..| 2.9 | 18.0 | 54.5 |109.0:|122.1 (145.1 (183.9 179.9 148.0 126.9 121.9 | 104.6 
Miscellaneous. .........---- 13.1 6.1 | 31.2) 57.9) 62.3 | 71.6 | 79.7. 81.1 81.1 80.9 80.0 78.9 

Totahi... .- 0+ dec -oasee 13.1 | 6.1) 31.2 | 64.2 | 69.2 | 83.7 (100.4 80.3 | 62.2 60.5 58.3) 523 
‘ I I 





San Francisco and Oakland, Calif. 









































M 7 59 2 Pe | a ae —— 
Wei. cen a dabbawncees on 14.31 9.6) 35.9 | 66.2 | 63.3 | 74.2 | 93.9 | 64.9! 33.3} 40.6! 40.4] 20.6 
2 | RR: eee |} 25} 14, 5 43.6 |109.0 (134.6 |170. 4 [191.0 {175.9 |140.9 |L10. 1 |106.3 97.8 
Hou ea aa 1.77925 (14.0 (13.9 )13.5] 47] 94) 15.0 / 21.7) 23.6 | 25.8) 27.7 
Fuel and light... ate, eae aoe 4.6 | 14.4; 30.1 | 28.9 | 41.3 | 47.2 | 66.3 | 63.3 | 65. 3 65. 3 65 
Furniture and furnishings. . 6.0 | 21.7 | 48.2 108.4 (116.6 |143.8 (180.1 175.6 143. 9 | 121. 113.9 105.6 
i ce inantinnin om } 38 3 28.6 50.5) 610 74.7 | 79.6 | 84.8 84.41 87. 4 86.8 84.4 
ee ae | 11.7] 8&3} 226. 57.8 65.6 | 87.3 | 96.0 | 85.1 66.7 | 64.6 63.6 57.5 
Savannah, Ga. 

rsaal ee Ay 5 pet Py 
NL. § POR Sere eee 10.3 | 17.6 | 50.8] 76.2 | 74.2] 80.9 | 91.7 | 63.5 | 28.7 | 36.8 | 33.7 16. 7 
, Ckadunes 0% one bee -8 | 24.1 | 56.6 |133.6 |146.3 |195.9 21 Zz. 1 71. 5 {133.2 {101. 84.2 741.1 
‘ hn ccs nkcasndtdaend¢ 11,4)}13.0 14,3 | >» 9 | 10.2 | 22.0 3.5 | 58.6 | 61.9 | 00.6 60.9 58. 3 
;, 4) _t eee 11.3 ,11.7 21 37.5 | 35.5 | 52.2 65. 3 | 94.4 | 74.2) 66. 4 | 66, 1 65.5 
r2 Furniture and furnishings..| 1.8 | 12.8 | 50.7 |128.6 |136. 5 |182. 1 |207.2 |206.6 175.9 |150. 2 |133.7 | 126.0 
he Miscellaneous. .......-.....- }-2.2} 14.5 | 42. 5 | 67.3 | 71.2} 82.0 | 83.8! 91.5 | 93.0 | 88.0 | 87.4 84.6 

} 

Petes. 6.4... 4 a 1,2 | 14.6 42. 5 | | 75.0 | 7%.8 | 98.7 109.4 98.7 77.6) 71.3 | 66.2) 56.9 

' | | 

Seattle, Wash. 
4 eraee laatahduee ac 12.8] 85! 38.7/| 72.5! 69.3) 80.9 1023) 54.1 | 27.1 | 34.9 30.5) 27.1 
\ J eee 1.2 | 11.3 | 36.4 | 88.0 [110.2 154.5 173.9 160.5 128.7 | 93.5 | 88.7) 79.8 
ee eae 12.4/)15.4) 16) 443] 58.5) 71.5 | 74.8 | 76.7 | 74.8] 71.3 | 69.2! 67.0 
Fuel and light.............. 12) 2.9; 23.9) 51.8 51.8 | 63.8 | 65.8! 78.7 | 78.7 | 77.3 | 69.0) 66.8 
Furniture and furnishings..! 8.5 | 27.4 | 52.3 (141.5 [154.4 (201.0 221. 2 216.4 177.2 /151.7 149.9 12.4 
MisceHaneows. .............)81.0) 7.4/ 31.1) 585/714) 86.8 90.4/ 95.5 105.5 105.5 102.6) 99.2 
TOUS. 4.0.4 is 11,0 7.4; 3.1 | 689 | 76.9 | 97.7 110.5 | 94.1 80.2 | 75.5 71.5 67.4 
. {- ~~ 25 a | i \ 
Washington, D. ¢ 
(*) (5) 

Feed......5.... ee 0.6 | 15.7 | 6 E | 90.9) 84.6) 93.3 108.4 | 79.0 47.4/ 59.1 5L1| 40.8 
| a Seee 3.7 | 23.2 | 60.1 (112.6 |109. 5 |165. 9 [184.0 |151.1 |115.9 | 89.8 87.1) 79.8 
NY ae Se a eee ML5B/1ATASBAlLILSGIIL4) 5.4] 15.6] 24.7/ 28.8) 29.1 30.4 31.3 
- Puel and light Seep are (2%) | 23} 24.9) 40.9} 41.8 | 42.8 | 53.7 | 68.0 57.1 | 57.6 49.9] 47.1 
Purniture and furnishings... 6.3 | 30. 4 | 72. 1 (127. 4 [126.0 |159. 3 |196. 4 [194.0 [149.0 132.1 122.4 | 110.4 
Miscellaneots.............. -4| 15.3 | 44.3:| 55.9 | 57.4 | 62:7 | 68.2 | 73.9] 72.0| 70.5 75.8} 73.7 
; | a SS a | —— . a 
Pe ee 1.0} 146 47.3 | 73. 8 72 | 87.6 i101. 87. 8 8 | 67.1 | 66.2 | 63.0| 568 
_ 2 a “ - a - —= 

' Deerease. 4 Figures in this column are for April, 1919 

* No change. 5 Figures in this eolumn are for November, 1919 
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Table 3 shows the cha ges in the cost of living from Dee, mbhor 
1917, to March, 1922, in 13 cities. The table is constry.: d in 
the same manner as the preceding one and differs from it only jy 
the base period, and in the length of time covered. } 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER 
MARCH, 1922, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


—— en ee a ee en ee 
| Per cent of increase from December, 1917. to 




















Item of expenditure. ae it | Dec ; aie a | stay, | Sept..| p : 
1918. 1919. | 1919. | 1920, 1920. | 192k. | 921." | i921” ja" 
| Paul unl mal ac 
PS ae ee eee 19.0] 18.0} 27.9! 34.0 12.8 | 189/ 15,8 | 
Clothin NAMPA POSER e P44 do s0iescecessis. 29. 1 40.7 | 66.9 |} 805] 56.5 35.2) 13.6 | 
Housin PM CER AS 6e ee asnacns ccbensan. | 14.0] 14.5] 326) 40.4} 73.1) 78.8 77.0 
POEM... "4 17.0; 17.9/ 30.8) 61.0 66.8 56.1) 46.6 
Furniture and furnishing. .......) 7 24.9] 30.1 49.9 | 65.0 58.4) 38.0 25.3 
PE ccccscce.cs... 14.8) 21.5] 31.7] 34.6 39.7) 40.5 39.4) 3 
Fak ae ttive nn esedarentiah ta 19.7 | 2.3) 37.9 | 46.7 | 38.5 25.2) 20.7) 1 
! } 





Birmingham, Ala. 






















































































: - ee | 
Se ee ee ee ee 17.7 | 183) 26.5] 36.4] 11.9 19.1 16,2 | 
URE aap ee tape 23.9 29.8] 57.6] 66.4 45.1 | 24.8 6.7 
MR sacasits...22 fice ah | A28) 349) 403) 68.5) 7734) res 7 
Ribas dal at 22.8 | 31.9) 39.8) 55.3] 74.2] 543) 5375 14 
Furniture and furnishings........- 77” 19, 4 | 20.2 | 45.1) 55.6] 48.1] 329) 15.0, 12 
(tae IR tega 13.8) 16,3/ 26.8] 28°7 30.4} 33.8) 35.9 
| A eT oe ea 17.0| 19.8 | 34.3 | 41.9 aa. 3 | 22.1| 19.6 | 0 
| 
A ALD. BE aes ee LEE .. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. eS See <> See Ee —- 
AC a 15.37 181) 22.91 38.7! 10.3] 17.4) 12.9 8. 
BNE 0s 60055 000e0s.....00.. Lae 33.8; 48.3] 84.2 9.7) 73.5] 49.0, 226 13 
a beisie deco... fn 2 -8/ 128] 13.6! 25.9 27.6 | 28.2) 2% 
DIE. 2.000, 500,00 te 10.0) (5.6) 11.0] 269! 341] 15:7) ise 12, 
urniture and furnishings. .___*""***” 25.7 30.5) 51.1} 75.5] 66.7 39.7 | 25.2| 22 
MA ewivnittsndsds cast. 20.4 | 21.8 | 40.3) 47.6) 53.4] 523) ano} 
SESS, 17.3 21,1 | 85.2 2.1] 34.7 | 21.7) 183] 1 
| | _ am 
Denver, Colo. 
SS ee. e eee ee ee al 
OD shia davsces.iidececde-n4 th 20.0 | 20.7 | 26.0} 41.5 7.9}113.1 17.8] 18.8 | 1176 
SP itta/.5;.5<73<3..3....0e #0.1 | 53.2) 82.1) 96.8] 78.3] 53.9] 935 | 0: is 
WO os fade... 5.00..00 005. eae 12.8 | 21.8 | 33.5] 51.9] 69.8] 76.9| 30:1| 20, M44 
ssn c5...-2....... BL) 48-4) 19.6! 223] 47.1] 37:5] 40.01 3 3.1 
urniture and furnishings.........°"" 22.6 31.3] 46.3 60.2] 58.9] 42.5 82. 5 | 27.9| 21 
SRM oe Rnb pior are 14.8) 17.7) 32.3| 35.4] 38.8] 42's 44.1) 43.1) 4 
SRT Rem: is 20.7 25.3 | 38.2 20.3 | =.7/ 26.9 | 26.1 | 24.5 | 1 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Eat : ir} te ) Ds ae 
| BSS RS hone eee 17-8 | 16.4) 28.2) 49.0) 11.0/110.1| 12.3] 19.4) 14 
2, SNRRINO RS aban bangtad fea 40.1) 73.8) 87.9] 72:3) 45.8] 21:5] 16; 10.9 
mp, FO EET RR Rte | oS) 26) 11.6! 189] 329) 374] aa) ie. 
\ wR Speen teead 10-8 | 16.71 27.3) 45.6] 60.3| 49°4| 475| i. 4: 
ture and furnishings... ||’ 7" *"*” | 18.9) 24.8) 484] 67.5| 63.0) a4 25.0} 22 13.9 
Be tORedeesesereccereresen | 21.9) 26.8) 38.2] 40.5 47.5 | 47.4] 46.5] 46.2 458 
Di iis WW 8 oii 5, osc “a m0 08 | 50.2] 37.6 | i 22.6 | 19 
} 
1 Decrease. 
[928] 
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TABLE #.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING I. 38 SEUCRe Benes neern.. 


Ts he RR eS 


wen os 


walt ae 





Food. . 
Clothin 
Housin 
Fuel ar 
Furnitt 
Miscelle 


T 


Food... 
Clothing 
Housing 
Fuel anc 
Furnitul 
Miscellal 


To 


Pood .. .. 
Clothing. 
Housing. 
Fuel and 
Furnitur 
Miscellan 


Tot 


Food..... 
Clothing... 
Housing. . 
Fuel and | 
Furniture 
Miscellane 


Tota 





Food ...... 
Clothing. .. 
Housing. .. 
Fuel and li 
Furniture ; 
Miscellanec 


Total 
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ember PE rane 3--CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
all I ate MARCH, 1922—Continued. 

d in 
nly in Kansas City, Mo. 





Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to— 


| | 
Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, | Sept.,| Dee., | Mar., 
1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 1921. | 1922. 


10.2} !8.% 











































































































Wood . « .. se ebndde ee Windads dees -0es0e- | 17.3 15. 1 24.5 44.9 3114.3) 16.61 115.7 
CUEDINE « o.- skin <b Gone + a0 oo Kas os apoees | 40.7 | 44.7 89.9 | 104.5 76.3 52.3 27.9 24.1 17.4 
SRemBING. «2 aus 24 Pe abAne ¢0440- scecveee 5.4; 6.7 26.0 | 29.4 63.9 | 65.0] 66.2) 69.7 64.8 

Mar Daal ott MER: bith ncedes<00 200 -00-- 18.0} 9.6) 27.5 | 35.2] 55.1 | 43.3] 43.7| 42.6] 36.0 

ISe2 | Furniture and furnishings............ 31.1 | 37.9) 61.8! 73.0] 68.7) 50.0] 32.8! 26.2 15.2 

© Miscellam@OUS.........-0+-+--------++- 15.6 20.8 31.5 37.1 40.3 40.4 38.2 37.6 33. 

' Me adele sauk 0.00. 19.6 | 20.6) 382/ 51.0] 39.5, 27.3/ 23.9| 22.5| 15.3 

‘ % | } | | L 

Memphis, Tenn 

diate : —— _ 
aed... .ctditedtdndedwlaes odaceoee 20.3 | 22.7 28.4 | 38.8 | 7.0 114.2 19.2 {111.21 1 16.1 
Ce 2) Sa ee | 27.7| 38.3) 66.2/ 77.5) 59.0 36.1) 202) 15.3) 93 
a ere } (2) 8.2] 23.1; 35.9) 66.2) 79.7! 77.7! 77.8 75.5 
pe |. Ss ae 26.8 | 23.4 34.1) 49.7) 105.4 64.5 66.1 67.1 61.8 
Furniture and furnishings............ 25.4} 30.7] 53.2] 67.1 | 53.9) 29.9; 19.2/ 14.7 8.9 
WMiscelianGGGR. cdi swscecdcci.ne deddig dl) week 20.9) 28.3) 38.8) 43.2 42.9 412.2; 42.3 39.9 

0 ee a eae | 18.3 | 23.3 | 35.2) 46.4 / 39.3 | 26.7) 25.1) 23.2| 19.2 

+ Minneapolis, Minn. 

a. eee’. hae ation on | 17.7 | 21.4 | 34.1 | 50.0 | 13.0 | 17.9 | 13.5] 14.9] 110.0 
7 ths © ae | 33.5} 40.1 | 67.0] 76.7] 63.6] 41.0) 18.4] 14.3 9.7 
MES AE Ee ; t.1] 42.0 8.0 10.7 | 36.8 | 39.0} 44.0 46.7 46.7 
TP) 8 ae | 14.7] 13.4] 22.4) 36.9] 60.3) 52.8| 50.5) 50.2] 43.7 
Furniture and furnishings. ..........- |} 18.1} 23.6} 45.6 | 65.5 | 65.8 | 43.3) 30.5) 27.9 21.9 
pe es tp a } 12.3] 15.9] 25.4; 31.3] 37.6] 37.9| 37.3) 37.4] 34.5 

,, RY ley FE i> | 15.8 | 18.8; 32.7 | 43.4 | 35.7 | 23.7 | 21.6 | 20.7 17.0 

N, | | | ' 

-) New Orleans, La. 

i 4 PE 8, ool i | 46.6| 17.4] 21.1! 28.6] 10.7/110.7| 16.4] 19.9! 112.0 
Eee a ee ee | 36.8) 48.8) 83.2) 94.9) 69.4] 45.0) 29.2) 24.9 18.9 
ne cece Con era ol 10.8 12.9 | 39.7 46.7 | 49.5] 57.9 58.2 

— ff. roe | 19.7) 20.8! 24.7] 36.3) 41.5] 29.2! 36.2! 40.4/ 318 

; » Furniture and furnishings............ } 23.8; 30.0) 57.7] 75.9] 63.9] 47.7] 30.7] 28.5); 20.8 

117.6 fi Miscellaneous.............-.-.-.------ | 15.9] 17.5! 35.1] 42.8] 57.1] 58.2] 61.0] 60.2 | 59.1 
1s.3 fe | =a 

Md eeetee.-,......... | 17.9 | 20.7 | 38.9) 41.9) 96.7) 23.8 | 23.8) 22.7 | 19.9 

21.1 —— > a nr er 

— = Pittsburgh, Pa. 
3 
— oe l | | 
BL Pa ee ee ee 18.8 16.2} 25.1] 36.5) 14.3] 18.8) 13.0] 15.6] 114.4 
Clothing. ... ..ccescsces CS TES TEE | 35.9; 45.3] 82.8] 91.3) 75.4] 50.7] 27.2] 23.6] 19.3 
ind Bo Mee’ SF eae | 7.6) 13.5) 15.5] 34.9| 35.0) 55.5 | 55.5| 55.3) 55.3 
S Fuel and light... i04...0452:........... | 92 9-4] 9-8] 317) O44) 50.8| 55.6] 66.2) 66.0 
113.4 Furniture and furnishings............ 26.3) 34.1) 63.1) 77.4) 78.1) 58.2) 36.2! 31.6 23.7 

10.9 MiscellameOus.........002..20000-0e0- | 16.3) 16.7 | 28.3] 41.2) 46.3) 48.6) 47.6 | 48.0) 44.4 

42.2 > ated Bea~ ae Bored Bones! Roustan ate atta 

3.8 TM Biba. b..552.55: | 19.8 | 21.8 | 36.2] 49.1} 39.3 | 27.7) 24.4 | 22.8 | 17.4 

45 M 3 ee dite! Data, Meee : ee ! oe ‘22 ! = 

- & ' Decrease 2 No change. 
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Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to— 
Item of expenditure. l . 
Dec., | June, | Dec., | June, | Dec., | May, | Sept.,| De. 
1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 192] 
4 5 | ‘te | | 
; AS Ab UE ib ode ow dee +0 <n cad, cegenees 20.5 | 20.6 23.1) 36.1) 11.9) 17.4] 11.0] 12 
Et EE aa aE 33.8 | 42.3 78.6} 93.6) 69.0/ 43.8] 24.2] 21.9 
Housing............. Asie atte oa-0 one 1.0 3.6 9.8) 12.5) 25.9)! 29.4 33.0 | 34.1 
a a 11.8) 11.4, 18.7] 36.1] 62.2! 47.1 | 46.7] 46.8 
Furniture and furnishings............ | 26.3 28.6 55.9] 75.4| 70.0) 48.8! 36.0 33.0 
Miscellaneous.....................-.--| 9.0) 13.5) 24.0] 32.4] 36.0) 38.7) 388.4/| 38.4 
ees SPS eS ORS | 17.9) 20.6 82.0) 48.8) 33.3 20.2 49.5 | 18. 
} 
St. Lowis, Mo 
Se RS Re eee) yee 18.0] 16.1] 26.2] 46.2 8.8 110.1] 14.5] 111.6 
SR RS ae a hae $2.4] 39.3 | 78.1] 980.7] 70.0; 43.8 | 21.2] 17.2 
. _ eae bai deditcs+amites 2.7] 3.8] 46.8] 29.8] 424) 52.5] 61.2] 63. 
i CS REE Se Ne 4.8 3.7] 8.2) 19.6) 42.6) 30.9) 29.5] 33.4 
| Furniture and furnishings............ 2.8} 32.5) 52.9) 731{/ 70.2) 43.5/ 25.1] 19.2) 34 
. eee 4.5) 15.7) 90.3 | 37.6) 43.2/ 42.1) 42.0] 40.6 
Re eae ae 16.7 17.9 | 4.2 | 6.9 | 35.4 | 23.1 | 22.0 | 18.3 
Scranton, Pa 
EE eee eae 21.3] 18.1{| 26.9 41.4 17.8 | 14.01 2.8 1.1 
CN ie ildis 6 sbi gins « o's on dds sem cdioce 34.4] 4.6) 821 97.7) 76.5) 54.3] 31.31 29.1 2 
tii ch « 15s, aul. odeutn «« 5| 62) 2.4, 17.2/ 18.5) 41.5] 42.2] 44.1 
abd ois 0 00 on dine oo nn oe 00 24.7) 25.7!) 31.5 43.5) 67.3) 62.8] 64.8) 67.1 
Furniture and furnishings............ 27.0, 35.6] 48.9 62.8! 62.0 48.6 34.6 30.7 
RNS bslh SB cob 6h Lae os 0k Oho < 21.4 24.9; 34.7) 47.9! 50.4) 54.6) 53.81 52.4 
Snack olin cn dctith o+etcdhen 21.9 25.0 37.1 | 51.5 | 39.1 | 28.2 | 26.3 | 26 
—_— -_—_——-— ———_ ! } 
! Decrease 


The following table shows the changes in the cost of living in th 
These figures 
summarization of the figures in the 32 cities which appear ™ the 
preceding tables, computed on a 1913 base. 


TasLe 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO MARCH 


h Per cent of increase from 1913 (average) to— 

Item of : a a ie . 

% expenditure. Dec.,| Dec.,| Dec., Dec., ' Dee., June, | Dec.,| June, | Dec.,| May,| Sept., Dec., ) 

- 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 917. 1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. 1921. | 1921. 1921. 19 
BE. wdibudire chide 5.0] 5.0 26.0 | 67.0 87.0] 84.0] 97.0] 119.0] 78.0] 44.7] 53.1 | 49.9 38. 
Clothing.......... 10) 47) 20.0) 4.1 |106.3 114.5 |168.7/ 187.5 [158.5 1122.6 | 92.1) 84.4 , 
Housing.......... @Q) 4 25] 23) .1) 92) 142) 25.3) 34.9] 51.1] 520] 60.0) 61.4) 6.9 
Fuel and light . . 10] 1.0 4 | 201 47.9; 45.6 / 56.8) 71.9) 94.9) 81.6] 80.7] S11) 75.5 

~----} 40] 10.6) 27.8 | 50.6 /113.6 | 125.1 [163.5 192.7 [185.4 ]147.7 | 124.7 118 o| y 
Miscellaneous. .. . | 30) 7.4) 13.3 | 40.5) 65.8). 73.2 | 90.2) 101. 4 |108. 2 [108.8 | 107.8 105. § | 
Total....... / 3.0] 51 | 18.3 | 42.4) 74.4] 77.3] 99.3] 116.5 |100.4) 80.4) 77.3 | 71 
| j 
1 No change. 
[930] 
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FOOD CONSUMPTION OF AVERAGE WORKINGMEN’S FA MILIES. 


Consumption of Food by Average Workingmen’s Families. 






consumed in one year by the average workingmen’s families in 

the United States. In the fall of 1918 and the wmter of 1919 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a survey of the cost of living in 
92 localities m the United States. Detailed information relating to 
income and expenditures were secured from 12,096 families. The 
data relating to food consist of the quantity of each of the articles 
named consumed by the families in one year, together with its cost. 
The figures from 196 of these families were to some extent defective in 
detail and the schedules of these families have been eliminated from 
this table, so that the figures here presented are based on returns 
from 11,900 families. These families averaged 4.9 persons. 

The figures in the first column of this table are based on the average 
consumption of these families. Of course, not all members of the 
family consume the same quantity of food. Careful studies and 
comparisons of food consumption have led to the following assump- 
tion—that, as a rule, using the food consumed by an adult male (one 
15 years of age or over) as a basis, the following table may be con- 
structed: 


Te followmg table shows the quantity of 128 articles of food 



















ah et ne ine abe ree cinin ba pione os 
OE i a 

ie 22S Wes dace cceatcaccsce 1 un 

rt) ott A eb eie chews oiet = .78 
ee ink dinenses th wéb ioetnese = .40 
ON, SIE dL oo. sm eciec bmed es 15 
















On this basis the families referred to contained an average of 
3.33 equivalent “adult males,” that is, in so far as the consumption 
of lootl was concerned they would eat as much as 3.33 males 15 
years of age or over. 

The second column of the table shows the quantity consumed per 
such person. The so-called “standard family” is one consisting of a 
husband, wife, and three children, a boy 11, a girl 6, and a child 2 
years old. 

The third column of this table shows the average quantity con- 
sumed per such standard family. No family included in the survey 
used all of the articles shown in this table. 

The fourth column of the table shows the number of families using 
each specified article of food shown, the fifth column, the per cent of 
families using, and the sixth or last column shows the average 
quantity consumed by the families using such article. Thus we have 
two figures of consumption per family, the first column based on all 
families included in the study, and the last column the quantity con- 
sumed by the families using the particular article shown. 

_ To illustrate just what we mean here and point perhaps to its 
industrial and commercial value let us consider the article of pies. 
First, only those pies that were bought by the families scheduled 
Were so shown upon the schedule. It was found that slightly more 
than 12 per cent of the total number of families visited purchased 
“ready made” pies. The average number of pies purchased and 
consumed by the families actually buying was slightly over 33 pics 
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per year. However, when this is distributed over all the familic ;\), 
average is 4 pies a year. 

Take the item of hominy or grits and the same situation oo). 
Only 2,612 families out of the 11,900 families considered, or ))p¢. 
tically 22 per cent, use this article of food at all. The average «.). 
sumption for those families using hominy is 41 pounds per year, }))); 
when this is spread over the entire number of families to vo; 4), 
average for all it shows but 9 pounds. These two items perhaps «(|| 
attention to the industrial and commercial value of these figur. 4. 
well as anything else. 

In advocating broader use of these figures it is of course, ass\iijo 
that on the average the wealthy and that portion of our popul:j(ioy 
whose sources of income are rather outside of that designate: 4. 
wage Loar a? sprmgeory in their own homes as great a proportion «! {|)p 
pies consumed as do the wage earners, and that by multiplying {\. 
number of families in the United States by four you will get abou 
the possibility of sales of commercial pies, and that ultimately {))osc 
figures will be used to determine quantity of production, when pyo- 
duction shall be brought under such intelligent control as will siij))ly 
enough without overproduction and consequent spasmodic rather 
than ‘‘cyclical’”’? unemployment. 

The unit of quantity is a pound, unless otherwise stated in the <)\1)) 
of the table, some articles such as milk, cream, etc., being almost 
universally purchased by the quart, other articles such as eges and 
bananas, i the dozen, others such as celery and asparagus, }\ ‘he 
bunch, etc. 

The figures for the last item on the table, namely, lunches, show ‘he 
average number of lunches per family, etc., puchased during the year. 


QUANTITY OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD CONSUMED IN ONE YE\ Bb) 
WORKINGMEN’S FAMILIES. 


[The unit of quantity is the pound unless otherwise stated.] 


—.- - —— _ NN — . - 





























Average quantity of food consumed in one year 
per— 
Family using. 
Article. Equiv 
“| Stand- 
: t Num- Per | 
Family. adult ard ber of | cent of | 
male. | /mily. fami- | fami- | *''' 
lies lies | 
using. | using. 
Meats 
TS __ Stee ee Ge ipapee oon Seek ee Oe Pet 66.1 | 19.90 66.7 | 10,656 89. 5 | 8 
SER nacsleds co cthictondstnechhs padapes 59.9] 18.06] 60.5] 9,512] 79.9 0 
A ROR S GES ESTE S500 UR ot SUR ae 44.7) 13.46 45.1} 8, 207 69.0 | 3 
Beet, TOG, CUO oon aoc cc cess ces cccscesscennsias 15.5 4. 66 15.6 | 4,140 34. 8 | 14 
Ss nooo h cess eos nccvebencceussews 6.1 1.85 6.2] 2,369 19.9 : 
PUR MUU Hale » cavbbindide -dddddiqudhvdsee Sinus 1.2 .37 1.2] 1,904] 16.0 
Dike teghh dtndnaeagedas vnnvd ehbnneebdtanne> badd 16, 2 4, 89 16.4 | 5,776 48. 5 i 
ROMS SRB ee eR nto SO EEE ID tS 5: 40.5 | 12.22 40.9 | 9,237 77.6 
OER, C016, DROOM ociiins o-oo sseoe ss sdsdasnsuse 17.0} 511] 17.1] 7,890) 66.3. 
Pork, salt, ham and shoulder...................... 19.9} 6.01; 2.1] 6,605) 55.5 9 
Pork, salt, side, Tee eee eee eee 7. 7 2. 32 ya s 2, 444 20. 5 , 4 
Pork, salt, side, pickled. ..................-..--++- 2.5 76 2.5 81 7.4 | .9 
Mutton, chops.............................nee.. 5.0] 1.49) 5.0] 2,354] 19.8) 2.0 
PO POND Biase. «codices bin ctodss dbo o05b~ 008 6.2) 1.86 6.2] 2,116} 17.8 4.7 
Es Bis cin edh ccncstecapecocagndeei 6.1] 1.85 6.2] 2,142] 15.0 1,2 
SUC, CULO oj Scckubdesscedbel. annie sudan st 1 04 1 37 3 | - 
P SEAGsUbeAssteensenndlibcoesseustecsatess 23.4 7.04; 23.6] 9,537| 0.1) . 
[932] 
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Meats—Cor 
Poultry 
Sausage 
Liver. . 
Kidney 
Other I 
Beef, ca 
Pork, ca 
Ham, cc 
Tongue 
Other 

Sea food: 
Fish, fre 
Fish, sa 
Fish, ca 
Fish, ca 
Oysters 
Other st 

Milk and m 
Milk, me 
Milk, sk 
Milk, cc 
Butterr 
Cream . 
lee crea 
Butter. 
Cheese, 
Cheese, 

Oise... asa 

Other butte 

Vegetable ec 

Lage... ond 
Lard, comp 
Lard, subst 
Eegs...... 
Grain prod 
Flour, ’ 
Flour, 1 
Flour, ¢ 
Corn 
Homin 
Cornste 
Breakfi 
wt 


Cor 
Oa' 
Otl 
Bread, 
Bread, 
Bread, 
Rolls a 
Cracke 
Cakes : 
Macare 
Rice.. 
Tapioca ar 
Sugar. .... 
Molasses, s 
Candy.... 
Chocolate. 
Fruits, fre: 
Apple: 
Peachs 
Banan 
Lemor 
Orang 
Grape: 





QUANTITY OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD CONSUMED IN ONE YEAR py 


WORKINGMEN’S FAMILIES—Concluded. 














QUANTITY OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF 


FOOD 
WORKINGMEN’S FAMILIES 
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CONSUMED IN ONE YEAR BY 
Continued, 


| Average quantity of food consumed in one yeat 








Article. 
Family. 
| 
} 
| 
. } 
Meats—Continued. 
ee NS ee eee eer ee | 3.1 
IRM ban ode 88 6 oie weet er ccc dc ds deccccvcccccccces 16.5 
AE Se Ms ob V C00 obese dé cccdodvecceasés } &.9 
Kidney it hnnhde@irbhesihcdedteced oes¥hesdees P| 
ee NS a ee eee 5.6 
CN NE ES ES ee ee ee ee .5 
EES ok Sates oc cabecsccckéntocenshss + 
ai ED ds lg aweed oo vis déiiec es isativacecss 7.4 
es ho ob dw wend 2 ac oNse sesh = cs eeceds ss ot 
TU ee es eee ee 11.6 
Sea food: 
EE Shes RE a a Se oe ee 31.4 
iN eR aR sg dawn eos ogc cb dic ccchecsccveusec 4.4 
IE Ie ere R.8 
PS 60s bn a c08 ed ode estscenveccccee 1.5 
IG rR base pods cvceceetveccesss quart. . 2.4 
Nee... tc cwupecaecrceecesess 15 
Milk and milk poo 
Milk, not SKIMMMOOG ..................... .-quart.. 324.0 
Se ree do.... 2.0 
Milk, condensed or evaporated .................... 62. 2 
| SE ee quart..| 37.6 
ES eee: eee 15 
BD CN a Ohl oe cbc bcc seccctctcsces GOs s- 6.2 
ee Oe ee er ee ee 67.5 
Cheese, ordinary American......................-.. 12.0 
a Saree ee ae 
ON Pe Per rT ere et eee 16. 7 
er err errs 4.5 
Vegetable cooking and table oils.....................-. 3. 2 
SO RE ee ee 36. 6 
Sie, CONE IE os S00 0c cdo pewccccscntbesccess 13. 3 
es, Se e .. cll cnc ecdubececdeds 10. 2 
Ss. ps de davsacccededccceresd dozen. . 61, 2 
Grain products: 
ES al. wa bbwecncdcaddbecaves 260. 1 
i. > SS, eer sab detlvsesctch Vedongved me 
Pe, oo. be seccscecdoccats« 36.9 
eg. .. Lccsweccobsesces ‘ 69. 4 
SE ere ee 9.0 
Cs oh eas ccc dsevinchcwerecccess 4.5 
Breakfast foods— 
ee Se ee eee 6. 2 
ee De. on nccodevendducet 5.9 
UME LEUERGY. «000 sbsecccccch duce ccscs 39. 6 
Ee SO a ee ee eee 
RS Se See 395. 7 
dv ol st rade dh dowecis of 32.5 
Edo das on cccscsbecsecssecesees 1. £8 
_ | St ast ae 18. 9 
ES SS a ee ee eee 15.3 
ce oot. ee cnbecccdess 15.5 
Macaroni, spaghetti, and noodles.................- 20. 6 
RNa td Re aa dale 0 odes csbocpevwcrvccases 32. 1 
POOR a es od dics cacbcoscecces 4.0 
reno one ncnceceece= 15 
as ccc cececccs 146. 0 
Molasses, sirup, and honey ...............-...--------- 33. 2 
tn rere: RE tex ay eh lla aaa Si 10. 5 
CNSR es oy ccc ceccbeccocecs 1.1 
Fruits, fresh: 
IE Me Seb oede. lb dccdcccecesccoces peck..| 16.8 
GS a ee ere r 2.6 
i lh a IE ee dozen... 10. 0 
I Sige So decisis eccmes ee)... 4,2 
SE aaa ae do 6.4 
0 ee ae i) Eee eS 16, 1 
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per 
Family using. 
Equiv- Stand- a ii itl ate 
alent ard Num- Per 
adult family. ber of | cent of 
male. fami- | fami- | Quan- 
lies lies lity. 

using. using. 

93 3.1} 2,983 25. 1 12.4 
4.97! 16.6} 7,749 65. 1 25.3 
2. 68 9.0} 6,194 52.1 17.1 

23 & 624 6.2 14.7 
1. 69 5.7 | 2,795 23. 5 23.9 
14 | 5 554 | 1.7 10. 1 
.10 | ~ 564 | 4.7 7.2 
2. 22 7.4 | 5,667) 47.6 15.5 
. 04 | a 162 | 1.4 10.4 
ae. - 2h 9 5.123 | 43.1 26. 9 
9.46 | 31.7) 8,627 72. 5 43.3 
1.32] - 4.4 |--2,564 21.5 2. 3 
2.64 | &.S 7, 230 60.8 14.4 
4 | 1.5 2, 465 20. 7 7.1 

71 | 2.4 4,599} 38.6 6.1 

46 15 1, 266 | 10.6 14.4 

97. 59 326.9 10,552 RR. 7 345. 3 
. 61 2.0 149 1.3) 162, 2 
18. 74 62.8 7, 196 60. 5 | 102.9 
11. 32 37.9 4,191 35. 2 105. 7 
. 45 1.5 1,955} 16.4 9.2 
1, 87 6.3 &, 460 71.1] 8.8 
20. 33 68.1 10, 236 R6. 0 78. 5 
3. 62 i2. 1 R RTH 74.6 | 16. 1 
. 82 2.7 2,037 17.1 15.9 
5. 03 16. 9 3, 162 26. 6 62.9 
1. 36 1.6 906 | 7.6 9.1 
.97 3.2 2,559 | 21.5 14.9 
11. 04 37.0 7, 558 63. 5 57.7 
4.00 13.4 2, 167 18. 2 | 72.9 
3.06 | 10.3 2,647 | 22. 2 45.7 
18, 42 61.7 11,812) 99.3 61.6 
78.37 262.5) 11,582] 97.3 267.3 
2. 33 7.8) 1,881 | 15.8 48,9 
11.12 37.3 7, 589 63. 8 57.9 
20. 90 70.0 | 10,020 84, 2 82, 4 
2.72 9.1 2,612 | 21.9 41.1 
1. 36 4.6 7, 364 61.9 1.3 

| 

1. 87 6.3 3,640) 30.6 20.3 
1.77 5.9 4,683 | 39. 4 14.9 
11. 94 40.0 | 9,925) 83.4 47.5 
o 2a ms 778 | 6.5 11.0 
119.52 | 400.4) 10,803 | 90.8 437.0 
9. 78 32. 8 1,755 | 14.7 220. 2 
1, 52 5.1 570 4.8 105. 4 
5. 69 19.1 | 3,573 30. 0 62.9 
4.61 | 15. 4 &, 909 74.9 20.4 
4. 68 15. 7 6, 160 51.8 39.0 
6.20} 2.8) 9,501 79. 8 25.8 
9. 67 32.4 | 11,116 | 93. 4 34.4 
1. 21 4.1; 1,442 12. 1 33. 2 
44 1.5 | 2,904 24. 4 6.0 
43. 97 147.3 | 11, 848 99. 6 146. 6 
10, 01 34.5 | 9,673 81.3 40.9 
3. 18 10. 7 9, 664 $1.2 13.0 
. 34 1.1 3,179 26. 7 1.3 
5. O8 17.0 11,692 98. 3 17.1 
7 2.6 7,315 61.5 1,2 

3. 00 10. 1 9, 362 78. 7 12.7 
1, 25 4.2 9, 6R2 81.4 5.1 
1, 92 6.4 9, 667 81.2 7.8 
4. 85 16.2 | 7,691 64. 6 24.9 
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QUANTITY OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD CONSUMED IN ONE 
WORKINGMEN’S FAMILIES—Concluded. 


YEAR By 






















































Average quantity of food consumed in , 
per— | 
Family u | 
Article. Steer 
icle Equiv- —" a = whole: 
».,| alent arc Num-| Per : 
Family. aduit |family.| ber of | cent of oe 
male. fami- | fami- > 
lies | lies umbe 
using. | using. the on 
-_—— of wels 
Fruits, fresh—Concluded. howev 
eee atid clnonncddbeoocdnhal quart 12.3] 3.70] 124] 8,459!) 71.1 V4: 
3 ea yep each 5.7 1,72 5.8] 3,960; 33.3 locailti 
Water iia thes aden s tn Bibdp owsnes a do 1.9 57 19] 4,194; 35.2 ' In all s 
AEE Sink chp on docsiiass act tecazesaene | 328] 987] 331] 7,224! 60.7 poe? 
Fruits, dried: | In a 
heii hewstnh bce tedubhinnccéveneteessse< | 1.1 34 1.1] 1,032 | 8.7 ) 
Seebiehbes soedip sco sdeblaccactdepscescece | 10.2 3. 08 10.3]| 7,808; 65.6 and a | 
Aa nésbidediocndsbbakccostivknechee 93] 2.80 9.4) 8,614) 72.4 ; Saal 
NE ac danineaddatidacrcabdidetacesee | 1.8 .53 1.8] 1,607] 13.5 include 
Rn. 5. daisies, dacablbadosibubsbbeccecs 1.6 48 16) 1,999} 16.8 numbe: 
Fruits, canned he ld 
Peaches... SeeMeasandh sibs cdedbakieccs coche cee 4.0] 1.22 4.1} 3,0382/ 25.5 p the ol 
eH d6 Ren Otlnbs digs soncshGeess ced piece >. cs 2.2 - 66 2.2} 2,628; 22.1 
So, ie en a ia | “ol cs7] 2.9] 1599] 13.4 Old 
Jellies, preserves, marmalades, etc..................... 5.4 1. 62 5.4 | 3,734 31.4 Portlar 
a RA ae rR RTE 3.6 1, 08 3.6; 5,084} 42.5 . lass (: 
Vegetables, fresh: giass \. 
6k awein coc cotdivestdenevsseseecces 691.2 | 208.22 | 697.5 11,881} 99.5 2 fir (2 s 
Potatoes, sweet and yams................-........ 51.3] 15.46 51.8 | 7,371} 61.9 ye 
tia oa swcedpsesds dens. s4 Sd écdbsed 62.3] 18.7 62.9 | 10,517} 8x4 white « 
opis and kale. ...... Silo nach cdpown hak peck..| 2.1 - 63 21) 4,416) 37.1 York: : 
SES adles Oh GOhe dees cid echo ccc cdo cine cscbece do.... 1.6 - 47 1.6) 6,453 54. 2 ) OPK, , 
NE Ba a. sock wos. 00s die ceoccebed « do. 4.9] 1.46 4.9| 9,909] 83.3 oplar 
ee ess 99.1] 29.85] 100.0 | 11,285} 965 19 popsst 
CULAR Ok... 4. de. « <aktlethincocucans.ta20 65.0] 19.57] 65.6| 11,499] 96. 67.3 oil, Ne 
AMM oububebesh oscdekdnescstbcho- ant’ dozen. . 7.8] 2.34 7.8| 9,571 | 80.4 New Y 
Lettaos | EEE RS RE ER IF ghead..| 20) R44) 283) 9,390) 78.4 ! ew 
RE SE ee ee oe ee ee inch... 8.3 . 49 83] 7,407} 62.2 : o 
te Mnwes dh dpanenctihs séhds duns snen 1.8] 5.66 19. 0 7,401 | 62.2 shing . 
SI SUGTh 8. .-5.ds.-co-¥acncecds A. .n0ce, 27.7| 834] 27.9) 6,603] 55.5 9 New 
deMREn ©. 5 dy Silt. «dubdbabdsch dbchiscoceee 19. 4 5. 84 19.6 | 5,734 AS, 2 1.3 Louis: 
ts Rhelsonde di .acoilintensp dediborceee 2.0} .61 2.0} 2,103] 17.7 ' UIS ; 
DS oon Shinai «0 od ods 20 ve dBb dvs veoh bunch. . 1.5 45 1.5} 2,000 16.8 5.9 white 
SR cictibieds ont cube ascbudhecndh ch sccces 2.8] 808} 27.1! 7,804) 65.6 
Vegetables, dried yellow 
dh Eth wo cetbb ed) +060 vicidp occ thet eccen dite cece 23. 0 6. 93 23.2) 8,843 74.3 pA ER | 
ae Mh saci do os0dekbakers) Sdbc<.ca.0 3.3 99 3.3] 2,092] 17.6 7 pine ié 
es detibekscids dbo. aubdadéveddh dlibes ness 10.5; 3.16) 10.6; 4,623) 385 | (b) bri 
Vegetables, canned 
5 uk 65 ons dndbedh bchdh db ccodes, 6.3] 1.90] 64] 4,208] 36.1 17) (d) Peo 
RE 05 io dhidness ncBbadenesdedvacceoes 9.7 2. 92 9.8] 6,548 55. 0 York: 
Corn oes chains Ahcnchinehvcneeeece ne 10.2! 3.07] 10.3] 6.921] 658.2 Orn, 
EES wedwiibs cbc cw odd cccnc shad accdegescceves 34.0] 10.24 34.3 | 5,968 50. 2 avera 
i bsreeliiak sce dhdpscsesbadescedbsbecccees 3 -09 3 435 3.7 8 
ie cet ibe sn didite «avatiindsect di diiecsecs 2.3 .70 2.3] 1,713 14.4 quarry 
aE i wn Si pon o's tdling oct dacessedunn L1 . 34 Lil] 4,249 35.7 2 works: 
I On ANE BE on du bills colbanllbb owce cddleséeee 48] 1.45 4.9] 3,303} 27.8 S 
se ncdetiakc ss A diiperssBictlaccededideedeve 6.6] 1.99 6.7} 9,271} 77.9 ' pentin 
Eso wah ds dhossdellbgheasbtbdeosedove 33.9] 11.72} 39.3] 11,263 | 94.6 1.1 : 
ST IES Ratek ony de dbo. adeBbeberccdbddveccece 7 22 37 523; 44 iron pl 
teh Mdiin ss dell cho cb de cule. .ccbbabscendedisesdece 4.6 1. 37 4.6) 7,988) 67.1 6.8 ipe, } 
Rs Miibed. 1 i di... nokilabs--+ do deb onde. 42} Laz] 43] s6e7| 72.8 pipe, 
Other foods....... Bil ahie eb Sadi »~atinle- no dodle- ---e-] .L2] 435] 1.2] 1021} 8.6 roofing 
Lunches. . ... sbetbheh bab de ddeccvstliallvecsd number. 57.2] 17.25] 57.8] 3,924 33. 0 re. 
: Piet 5 ¥ se ‘sail of the 
article 
by the 
instear 
partic 
affecte 
was m 
for all 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS. 81 


Revised Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Building Materials, 
1913 to March, 1922. 


HE United States Department of Labor, through the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, announces that a revision has been made of its 
series of index numbers showing changes in the general level of 

wholesale prices of building materials. The index numbers hitherto 

ublished ~ the bureau have been influenced to a large extent by 
( ahet prices in the New York market. These weré practically 
the only prices available to the bureau at the inception of its series 
of weighted index numbers in 1913. It has recently become possible, 
however, to substitute lumber prices in other and more representative 
localities for those previously obtained in the New York market. 
In all such cases the new prices have been carried back to 1913. 

In addition to the changes with respect to lumber, structural steel 
and a number of other important building materials not previously 
included in the index have been introduced into the revised index 
number and carried back to 1913. A comparison of the articles in 
the old and new index numbers is as follows: 

Old series—Brick, Chicago; brick, Cincinnati: brick, New York: 
Portland cement, mill; plate glass (2 series), New York; window 
glass (2 series), works; spruce lath, New York; lime, plant; Douglas 
fir (2 series), mills; hemlock, New York; maple, New York; plain 
white oak, New York; quartered oak, New York; white pine, New 
York; yellow pine flooring, New York; North Carolina pine, Norfolk; 
poplar, New York; spruce, New York; white lead, New York; linseed 
oil, New York; turpentine, New York; zinc oxide, New York; putty, 
New York; rosin, New York; cypress shingles, mills; and red cedar 
shingles, mills—total, 29 price series. 

New series.—(a) Lumber: Douglas fir (2 series), mills; gum, St. 
Louis; hemlock, Chicago; maple, Chicago; plain white oak, Cincinnati; 
white pine, Buffalo; southern yellow pine flooring, mills; southern 
yellow pine timbers, mills; poplar, Cincinnati; spruce, Boston; yellow 
pine lath, mills; cypress Shinetiek mills; red cedar shingles, mills; 
(b) brick, average of 82-yard prices; (c) structural steel, Pittsburgh; 
(d) Portland cement, average of 6 plant prices; crushed stone, New 
York; gravel, average of 22 plant prices; hollow tile, Chicago; lime, 
average of 15 plant prices; sand, average of 26 plant prices; slate, 
quarry; plate glass (2 series), New York; window glass (2 series), 
works; linseed oil, New York; putty, New York; rosin, New York; tur- 
pentine, New York; whitelead, New York; zine oxide, New York; cast- 
iron pipe, New York; sheet copper, New York; copper wire, mill; lead 
pipe, New York; wire nails, Pittsburgh; reinforcing bars, Pittsburgh; 
roofing tin, Pittsburgh; and sheet zinc, mill—total, 41 price series. 

Besides the substitution of lumber prices in other localities in place 
of the New York City prices and the inclusion of a number of new 
articles in the revised index, the figures have been further revised 
by the use of the more recent 1919 census data for weighting purposes 
instead of the 1909 data formerly employed. In the case of lumber, 
particularly, the use of the more recent information has appreciably 
affected the index numbers, since the cut of most kinds of lumber 
was much smaller in 1919 than in 1909. The revised index numbers 
for all years since 1913 are shown in the table which follows: 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 191). 7, 
MARCH, 1922. 7 
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[1913 100.) 
A (a) (b) (ec) @) 
} : Other 
Year and month. Loiaher, | fa an | a tm | building 
materials. n 
; —-- : - S aaaEEEEEEEE ~- —-- 
UE ites, sisal: sp aest-bewrovas | 100 | 100 100 | 100 8 oes 
q Se nig Sluis oonete tabi soe 102 | 101 101 100 Reb 
7 nn ae LEST ES Sere ee Fi 103 101 99 101 Mar! 
AL ADs smedinhetidvaetoen sf didhs 103 101 113 | 100 ; Apri 
RE SR SEL 8 ote BS BSS OE 104 100 113 | 100 May 
ee ee ees © eee 103 100 lil 101 june 
Rite 6 As <ss940i0nenGhbdiccsenen 103 100 99 100 july 
fe STG ee ea oe eT See TS 99 100 99 99 4 Ast 
a en 98 100 99 | 99 " Septe 
Septem ber papi adendesstabeacllls 9s 100 96 | 101 " Octo 
October 96 99 96 101 | r Nove 
i ina tale i mete i 96 99 88 nO > : Decel 
0 ERS er rese peers ae 95 99 86 98 ‘ 1920 
tein ne on cckisbasonerdonsaans 92 99 78 | 95 99 7 jan 
RAO ARERR 100 ee eet Seep ety, 4 99 73 | 96 Febri 
eh etiias, an th bene bh dsb vennases 94 79 | 96 a Mare! 
(sa ny ial er lla pita 4 99 81 | 97 | 44 April 
SINE hh Lhe od blahin She ald face beh Wine 93 99 76 97 May 
May Des @h cen 6 b come casetssabanane 93 99 76 96 June. 
Ns chink sna sere ore veined aos © 93 99 76 95 ’ July 
LIE ad.o-0.5 stew pthc «> $044 6heeGns 92 99 76 95 r Augu 
An lle Aenea MT a rss g2 99 81 % Septe 
ea ea Pe tate 92 99 81 95 2 Octol 
Re ee RS 99 81 91 4 : Nove 
2s od. ces ss afk eve Pac 87 99 78 91 ss Dece: 
NG So satay bli n + c4s4h enctiede’ 87 99 74 91 sk > 1921 
ER DEAS 5 is 'ene Rodaneess bapesesace 89 99 85 102 94 Janu: 
REET UES Sate TARE aa Te 87 98 73 91 ss Febr 
ES aay ae eee 87 98 76 o4 “Y ) Marc! 
gS RPP EGS HRS SCR SS REST RS 98 76 95 1 April 
5 RT SE ae a are RS 96 76 97 x May 
DNEIER we cciura «« onignedeanescccasene 87 96 79 103 y June 
SA eBid done nVbthicnapdsdichiiaskie 87 96 79 105 | 93 July. 
i I a 87 101 83 106 | or Augu 
August at ohab so OS eeds os ncb dans ated 87 101 83 104 95 } Septe 
ek sn ted stie dd whewnhd ¥ 88 101 93 101 | Of Octo 
ED ated «an male cine deeb dampens 94 102 93 104 | OS Nove 
heh SEO. « cnt che bibihennabad 95 102 99 109 | 10! Dece 
ER RE IE Ee 97 102 106 114 4 » 1922 
RW bia 6 oe oes hkbL. cack cy, 102 108 167 137 | 120 . Janu: 
I 6 pith dues aa tesiontceadde oases 101 101 119 121 | Febr 
Ean ncn thane saccendiaace 102 101 129 128 Mare 
SS perce ees bere 103 101 157 133 | 118 
SEE OIE SEE eRe 102 105 174 135 120 ; == 
Oe ER eee eS ee 101 105 174 138 | 21 
+ EE os 100 105 174 139 12 T 
8 I Reece. 99 117 174 137 | 121 . lhe 
August Deeb ood ep et dh dadecchubea adden 100 117 174 137 1 Pe im 0r 
September............. RE Re, PF 100 117 177 138 | 121 3 I 
MR i's d. dedi. ee ond. x 104 125 177 142 4 He reach 
 ieniits 4 od duheh«sthiaditenas's 106 125 | 179 145 12k - 2 ls 
a i elit RS BR Bb 108 125 | 199 154 132 steel 
1917... .... 135 132 | 247 172 | 157 > in 19] 
RED ong ade ss pahncbavhsthacclhi 113 125 215 157 | 138 ; 
February........... sohbet cued taah 116 125 215 160 14 » that « 
AG AIR a I AE aD 120 125 218 163 Lid ’ he sk 
nt eel RAMEE Spe paid yyy J 133 129 248 168 155 » the sf 
Ae BREE) Sa Peete eee vee S 139 129 252 171 | 9 
RE RES Be Fe eR rege ai 143 129 331 174 69 
Jy... 2... 143 134 298 dl 179 | i) 
SG SS Ry are» ae 142 134 298 176 | 
hs a i IES ae pS NR 144 134 298 175 
NN BOs 6d) ccd Sbiak odd d-434-he 138 139 199 172 | ‘ 
ns | OS pes tips 140 139 199 170 | ‘ 
SEE Siddesdd. 0.2613 LC 144 139 199 170 | Ln 
Si irked Shine <wenednd-«ceenmedoon 155 176 199 189 172 
NGS el in ans. wees chbtacmrenen 148 149 199 172 10] 
SET Weidcsbiap baie + awe 5555 bob bebe 148 149 199 174 | Hh 
arch 149 149 199 179 | i ; 
| UR GOES 0 tS eS RS gti 157 173 199 180 | t 2 
May 157 173 199 184 | 170 y 
PRI EOE tino chase atcens tee en kesh 157 173 199 189 | Ma 
ees i’. des. : 161 187 199 195 | a4 
August... . 160 187 199 200 | 7” 
Genes OL. Deo aaALs. 160 187 199 202 | i” @ 
October. . . . 156 194 199 200 | aL 
SS Ral eae h ceee a 156 194 199 202 | 7” 
PE iabaiss dc skervhbadinexsues 157 194 199 199 it 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS. 83 
ry INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1913, TO 
MARCH, 1922—Concluded. 
(a) (5) (c) (d) ¢) 
"ear : onth. 2 nt g 3 Other All 
Year and month | Lumber. A... yl — building building 
materials. materials. 
| i 
eins, Pe ce Oe 210 | 206 | 167 195 201 
JQNUSEP... 5 bjn.s aha s an 0dh dae - sss ceteccce 159 202 | 199 | 194 176 
February. ....-.-- ob eb Bb o eo ca bbcdSeces 158 202 | 185 189 173 
tenons abe weneensaeca« 158 202 185 184 171 
— a SO ar ee 160 204 | 162 179 169 
Mawr. .PRREEL LEGhG 5.-:-dadebarcce 169 204 | 149 | is] 173 
ene a eR Bins nak et da oe 9 40.0? 195 204 149 | 189 1k9 
Re eri et ee aa 221 207 | 162 | 200 209 
August oalem 6 Sew eh 6 6 6 06 cbs Eo soceceecos 249 207 162 | 209 226 
SoptemMOGh «no «co ade nnccesececcsecces 256 207 | 162 | 207 229 
4 q Cae oat spec es Site dss celt xen 257 213 | 162 | 206 209 
‘ ee) eS NL a RE 262 213 | 162 206 232 
7 eae Sera 292 213 | 162 | 207 | 248 
‘ ~ Ween) ae 307 279 | 187 | 218 264 
9 ee Se Peeeeeerere 334 | 245 | 162 14 274 
/ og (ES ee Pee ee 368 254 | 162 918 203 
ee Se ee 373 263 162 222 297 
Beane oes J ee 365 274 | 213 227 300 
May 351 283 213 228 193 
PN ci RR eR Ad se Bs Fade ck ta chas 317 | 288 213 226 275 
ROY oe EEE ee 310 | 292 205 222 269 
PN ee ee eee eee 305 295 184 224 265 
Is Bien wp ccc pscdiscccncanese 288 | 293 | Is4 222 255 
2 OU REE s ¥.0 obec sctccscccnl 262 | 290 184 216 | 240 
\ ; Pinca ancnsannnne 221 | 287 184 206 | 215 
sK Dass chs alcsetcsss ss seecescoeees 209 | 2x3 | 180 196 | 204 
as ba dekccdecicnscedva 163 | 232 135 169 165 
94 ee ee | 194 | 272 162 190 102 
NS 5 ere +) 176 | 269 12 1s] 180 
OE Se 167 | 261 152 178 173 
J A a eee an 159 |} 248 | 147 176 | 167 
K BAT . cctanpmees = 158 | 236 | 146 172 165 
MER dnkisgs src -ss00s000: 157 230 | 146 170 | 163 
SE ee 154 223 | 139 167 | 160 
' CO ae ee 151 218 | 122 163 | 156 
93 aso ndi kvcadesecacceens 154 | 209 | 122 161 | 156 
w4 i ee res 163 | 207 | 116 159 | 159 
v E ee -| 174 | 206 109 155 163 
Lt en ig ies cascccsee 168 | 204 | 99 153 | 158 
Wi OD 5, i aE E a coh cosa cc case cdicdccccdenss ee Ce, Prey en ee eae ~ 
120 — = Se eae 166 | 204 | 99 153 | 157 
; EE ree 165 | 202 | 99 151 | 16 
it, © OO See 164 | 200 | o6 150 | 155 
bat ri . . 
m0 (—& The following chart compares the price level of some of the more 
1 { i . . . sd ad ‘ r ° 
o. / important buildings materials in February, 1922, with the peak 
12 reached in the spring and summer of 1920. In the case of structural 
132 steel and other metal products, the maximum price level was attained 
os in 1917. For articles whose price level in February, 1922, was below 
0 Fe that of the year 1913, the extent of such reduction is indicated by 
i f— the shaded portion of the bar to the left of the 100 base line. 
Ths 
5) 
172 
lh 
177 
79 
179 ‘ 
177 
177 , 
177 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Compiled by US. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


(Average Price in 1913 = 100.) 
_Increase 200 __ 500 


; Decrease 

INDEX NUMBER FOR GROUP 
BRICK, average for US 
CEMENT, average for US 
CRUSHED STONE. New York 
GRAVEL. average for US 
HOLLOW TILE, Chicago. 
LIME, average for U.S 
SAND, average for U.S. 
SLATE. quarry 
GLASS, plate, 510.10 sqft. New 
= iF GLASS. window, single B, works 
ft LINSEED OL, New York 
“ : PUTTY, New York 

- ROSIN, New York. 
TUPRPENTINE, New York * ES 
WHITE LEAD, New York | 
ZINC, oxide of, New York 
BARS, reinforcing. Pittsburgh 
NAILS, wire, Pittsburgh 
CAST IRON PIPE, New York 
STRUCTURAL STEEL. 
TERNE PLATE, Pittsburgh 
Se COPPER, sheet, New York 

4 COPPER WIRE, bare, mill. 
LEAD PIPE, New York. 
SHEET ZINC, factory. 
DOUGLAS FIR, No.1, mill 
GUM, St. Louis. 





















CS Maximum Price 


| Ml Price Leve! Feb 19 


} 








POPLAR, Cincinnati. 
SPRUCE, Boston. 
SHINGLES, red cedar, mill. 


LATH, pine, mill, 


Decrease ncrease 
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Methods of Determining the Cost of Living. 


ublic and private agencies, and for the locality or localities in 
which their plants are located by many industrial establish- 
ments. The index numbers or figures so secured are of value when 
considering wage adjustments, for it is recognized that the cost of 
living and wage curves show the same general trend over long periods 
of time. 

Methods for determining the cost of living are given herein drawn 
from four sources: ‘Two manufacturing firms, the American Rolling 
Mills Co. and the Holt Manufacturing Co.;? an employers’ organiza- 
tion, the National Industrial Conference Board; and a governmental 
agency, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The first 
makes use of five cost factors, the second, four, the third, five, and 
the fourth, six. These together with their relative weights in deter- 
mining the cost of living are given in Table 1. 


Lex: cost of living is determined on a nation-wide basis by several] 


TABLE 1.—RELATIVE WEIGHT OF FACTORS IN COST OF LIVING. 




















American Holt Nationa] U.S. 
Item Rolling Manufac- | Industrial} Bureau of 
F Mills turing Conference Labor 
Co. Co. Board. Statisties 
EE ee ee ee 40 0. 98 43. 1 38. 
ESE A ee 17 29. 95 13. 2 16. 6 
9. BRET s cam bbbhsd ds os aces oc’ vast pattdse chic hbk. 17.5 11. 83 17.7 13.4 
EB Oa a ee 5.5 4.20 5.6 5.3 
cr TET CL A. so inodt ba Ws su Meet bh Woseuebthndcdsedcoueules ss eves vows 5.1 
as 6 bn a hin al enw e che oepstia as cheninewes Gueede Ree Sateenerionssenamauen 21.3 
Fa ne oc a so cp ccceecacccvecccscscces pte ASE ae 2) 2 eee 
| ey, eee a ee eee ene Fe 100 100 100 100 

















There is substantial agreement between the first, third, and 
fourth in the order given above. The factors from the Holt Manu- 
facturmg Co. are substantially higher for food and clothing. 

The American Rolling Mills Co. takes an average family as in- 
cluding a father, mother, a boy of 11, a girl of 5, and a boy of 2. 
The consuming power of this family is equivalent to 3.2 adult males. 
The Holt Manufacturing Co. considers a family as consisting of a 
father, mother, a boy of 15, a boy of 9, and a girl of 7. The con- 
suming power of such a family is taken as equal to 3.6 adult males. 

. The articles and items comprising each of the major factors together 
with weighting are given below. 


1. Food. 


HE items and quantities forming the food budget of American 
Rolling Mills Co. are given in Table 2. There are 35 staple 

_ articles in this table, some of which are grouped under general 
headings and later expanded into several items in determining costs. 








' This article is reprinted from Management Engineering for April, 1922, pp. 257-260. 
’ Bulletin of the Taylor Society, October, 1919 
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TABLE 2.—FOOD.! 
(American Rolling Mills Co.). 


| 











Article. | Quantity. || Article. 

ay ARES, - Paar S SS, Sa a Soe 
SEL Uubihicrk. ehUei i bev Ae A . 0.0 5s yO f “VER pee Tris | OG Riee 
Lard and compound.................. | 0.9 Ib. 8S RE EST ee os 
STUD: osc c canes ccsencaetcvcs we wm 2 ae = Shel = — 
Na) «db Ls do < otiddck - Sages Edda s | 0.95 Tb. on EEL ee eee 
NS 5 di cittis dp ten dsb cove asirke® ee OE ae eee ’ , 
Vegetables (fresh and dried)-.......... | §.20Ibs. || Steaks (sirloin).................... 
Rabie « LURES «oc ob ah dda Ws | $Ibs. log) Ee a ; 
EN es ci wee eee | 1.8lbs. *|| Ham (whole)................. ae 
eed nied 5. Hoda ob 5d 04k bd b0'bs | §, 82 Ibs. Baedn (whole) ..)-:. 2.20.2. 2....... 
TEES 6a cE a. a0 oh ena maths ssc 2.81 lbs. || Vegetables (can)................. 

ss UES Bee eens § Yo aes © 1 pt. | 


When the eee of a food article becomes abnormally high, | ess oy. 
pensive articles are frequently purchased instead of the ones op). 
narily used. 

Lard and compounds: For the years 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1919. 
all lard and no compounds. For 1917 and 1918, two thirds !ard t) 
one-third of compound. For 1920, one-half of each. 

Vegetables, fresh and dried: Four pounds of beans, two pounis of 
dried onions, and 2.2 pounds of fresh cabbage. One dozen bananas. 
one-half dozen cabbages, and a small measure of apples are oe juiya- 
lent to 8 pounds of fresh fruit. 

Dried fruit: One pound of prunes, 0.4 pound of apricots, and ().4 
pound of raisins. | 

Cereals: 14 boxes oats, 1 box corn flakes, and 3.3 pounds of rice. 

For 1920, 2 boxes of rolled oats, 1 box corn flakes and 2.8 pounds rice, 

Vegetables, canned: Corn, peas, and tomatoes, one-third of each. 

Butter and oleo: For 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916, 1 pound of butter 
was used and no oleo. For 1917 and 1918, one-half pound of each. 
For 1919 and 1920, two-thirds oleo to one-third of butter. 

The Holt Manufacturing Co. has prepared four typical menus for 
asenten spring, summer, and fall months. These are given in 
‘able 3. 


TABLE 3.—FOOD.4 
(Holt Manufacturing Co.) 




















j | | . 
Article. Unit. Winter. Spring. am Fall 
RR EES Fe REO FFE dhdhe dodeedpvved | Pound....| 1 | I 
Bb kb mtr <bo > V4.0 ae densndes oh as bates di bb sila Ah ai de ies Sake ds aol } 4 } 
is Ft Rais ns net cab Enna sc bpubsencpeccccocccesenel tes Witescss 4 } i 
Flour for bread, cake, pancakes, ete................5.....-- |...d0. 1 i 
APE REAeetiGied wanc005+s saad beschinaanaachd0ch54he rans | Quart..... 2 2 
SE Sy > seinen SnWWeinn «Gee bade der | Pound.. ; eles 6) Oe j 
I ii celina caitlin 5 « Rae oe on eheamuen ad baabaneothad | eae SS a i 
in. diinedeketer«+tgronnkhibaberetoeiesesaeneerevel Quart..... 14 ih } 
pees ore pee Fee: Ope py oP ey ae , ae 2 
Ee Silat Fi SS = Me Seoobues Pound.... 7 ES a - 
CTIA ES Rn, SR Ea ae ORE PRES «1 RIS Sd ee ae ly 
A thine he Kabcccte ends anad CT Pere SS” ee do.... | 
BPeRE Gye dun bdo ok Adel bce bbVeicbdbids qipdivcccdee Ounce.... 4 6 f 

RE ae ts | es em ee Os pe ee Peck...... ee ee 

EL dint a ey pat santar inatusndentkane nays oaaeeasd an’ Dozen ry s ‘ 
ES, . LELSECAES adc 55685 52h SEs b AES We chee Oe Peunes ct. s35557- 3 
clk Riis ne Mn ns che nsitnenae dines vbhas4oneninn Se Fecal Sai 
MEGS Le aus VU RLAAIA beet oveb seth .Gdeccladedeuced Gebwestsds Bs (ete Sree 1} 
idttdnnéahdankasdianschihsndesstadsdetnssosreces cies See Pere 2 
Nc Ne a es ol Oey 2 
2 <p. Suaphienabiseaseanbeasabeabaastonnieaabbaaaabenes a , ~ THT Re aera 

ES EE ae: be Eee es | WWisiectd 2st s addss .% 
Rice. Fe SET waretink hadttkd sa degadn hatkacoae cee | SS St |S dita Spee 

4 Daily menu basis. [Ed.] 
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In determining the items which entered these menus, the company 
prepared and sent to its ete a questionnaire to secure infor- 
mation which would show the essential items of living cost in the 
locality of the plant. Two hundred and eighty were sent out, an 

Ih equal proportion to each of three classes of employees divided as 

I follows—unskilled, skilled, and highly skilled. All the articles of 

‘ food ma pone. | in these questionnaires for each meal during the four 

The seasons were listed and the number of times each appeared was 

+ Ibs noted. Articles appearing in any certain meal in as much as 50 per 

» cent of the cases were included in the average typical menu. How- 
ever, articles appearing in less than 50 per cent of the cases were 
divided and one article was included in that meal for one season and 
the other article included in the same meal for the next season. 














CSS @X- 
~ TABLE 4.—FOOD 5 
ore ]- 
(U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 
| 1916, ease” : - 
ard to Article. | Quantity. | Article. Quantity. 
| zs 

nds of Gricin gtettt: <2 322 s2 50 noe pounds... 32 |} Corn meal...... bans draletiinien ma pounds. 54 
eT etl, aie aR a «a 32 | EE ieee PA, 5S do.. 41 
nanas, ip ee eS, saa kennes a~s°- ae... <. Oe ee I I o'S.a chavgsccteueneds do 7 
ony > Gs. wn 31 jj Cream of wheat.................do.... 7 
ulva- PROS WON a thn ace non se 2 "he i oc cows ee. 23 
BC) OE Sa Mise. 36 || mee RS a Sa : do.. 35 
RE Eo, het sce 17 ||} Beans (navy)..... , weer tee 22 
nd ().4 |. RP REL GO;..3. 22 | id ee nnd : do....| 704 
[OG .aseeuan endladedadecese OO: i Q.lUle eee ‘ ss Ce 66 
HAS. ...sccucapheedesaacnes> >< ions Be FC ils owcccnssvecces Se 65 
f rice ® Salmon (canned)................ GO. on 9 || Beans (baked). ..... ‘ ; do... .| 7 
ethe = Milk (fresh)........... Sa eee quarts.. 337 || Corn (canned). ............... do. ...| 10 
is rice, = Milk (evaporated)........... pounds... 77 | Peas (canned). ...... eee ye 10 
acl DOGOGR. cde’ dace tors sedan nee 0 do.... 66 || Tomatoes (canned)... ee SE 16 
wen, EE i ie ee do.... 5 + RR do....| 147 
butter Mage Nut margarine.................. do... OP etic ccckels ear ie 8 
eee by Re a Os. on ome ‘ Geta 40 
each, He 1@i@....2:2¢600 saben sas. ‘oe SE Benet sonckeags see O8..5.5) i 
Eee eeu gy jan _ se . ~ th Ai, ae Oe, 6 
Eggs, strictly fresh............dozen... Ft a Gt dozen. .! il 
us for oe | Ee Se pounds.. Dee TT CUM in ccs ncccbeccsss- ae care do....| 7 

PROUD. <1. seceete one cénan cece GBi... 264 || 

yen IN I} 





*See MONTHLY LABorR REVIEW, March, 1921, p. 26. [Ed.] 


The National Industrial Conference Board does not gather sta- 
_ fp tistics in regard to food, but makes use of the factors and index 
“ numbers of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
| Up to 1921 the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics based its 
figures for the cost of food upon 22 articles. At that time a change 
| was made, the “family market basket” being enlarged to contain 
; Ip 43 articles. The average prices for each of these articles is reported 
'— ‘o the bureau by individual merchants in 51 cities. The average 
. © price per unit of each commodity is multiplied by the units of that 
; | Commodity consumed by the family. (See Table 4.) 
' The products of these multiplications represent the cost to the 
_— verage family of each of these 43 articles. These products are added 
‘ & and the sum is taken as the actual money cost of food to the average 
family. The quantities consumed by the average family was ascer- 
» tained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in an investigation con- 
) ducted in 1918. Nearly 9,000 families were visited in the 51 cities 
» from which monthly prices are now secured. 
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2. Clothing. 


HE items of clothing for the five members of the average {,y))), 
used as a basis by the American Rolling Mills Co. are ciyoy , 
Table 5, together with the quantity weighting for each garmen:. |, 
determining price only standard brands of good quality are seleoj.j 
Information is secured from the records of local Jealoe, and in some 









cases additional data from the factories in regard to standard <i, QRP sai... 
numbers. er 
TABLE 5.—CLOTHING. wool 


Under we 


(American Rolling Mills Co.) Handker 
































Sox k Dene 
== —— == ———— Shirts (d 
Quantity || | Quantity | Genwi : Seed sof 
Item. weight- Item. weight- | Item. Hats (stre 
ing. ing. | Overcoats 
Se ee | _ Overalls. 
| i} apS....-- 
Husband: | Wife—Concluded. | Girl—5 years: Neoktios, 
Hat (felt)......... 4 Dress (serge)...... 4 || Hat (summer) . Collars. .- 
Hat (straw)...... 1 i Coat (wool)....... Cap(tam)....... Gloves. .- 
Overcoat... ... e* } i Gloves (kid)...... { i] Dress (eotton)... Work pa 
re 1 |} Dresses (house). . - 2 ii Dress (wool)... .. Night shi 
Heavy trousers. . .| 4 Apron (bungalow) 2 i RETO sa.... Rubbers. 
Overalls.......... 2 Corset ..... re 1 jj a Woman: 
Work shirts... ... 3 | Night dresses. . ... 2 || Sweater....... Sell. ack 
Dress shirts. ...... 2 | Stockings (cotton) 6 | Petticoats... .... House dr 
SE ns bcnihewe « | 6 Stockings (silk)... 2 i Underwear...... Hats..... 
Nis adits cobues se 2 Shoe repairs....... 2 | Underwear (sum- Shoes ...- 
Suspenders. ...... 1 Handkerchiefs. . . . 8 | el U nderwes 
CAs wtinke ese ; Umbrella......... 4 Underwear (win 
Handkerchiefs. ... 8 |! Rubbers.......... 4 | Na 
Night shirts. ..... 2 Cleaning-pressing . 1 | Night dresse 
Summer un der- Boy—1I1 years: Stockings......... 
iis ah een ds 2 i iepandisdepaee 2. | 
Winter underwear. 1 jj a Nadadeob opens 4 | Rubbers....... 
Socks (cotton). ... & Suit (wool) ....... . 3 a 
at conternsss 2 Pants (wool)...... 1 | Handkerchiefs . . ~_ 
Shoe repairs... . .. 2 Pants Ceotton Jeves 2 | Garters ........ At an 
Rubbers.......... 4 Overcoats......... 4 Bloomers. ....... “Suit. 
Gloves (work).... 6 Overalls.......... 1 Shoe repairing . Overcoat. 
eer 2 | Blouses (cotton). . 4 || Boy—2 years: Heavy tre 
Clean-pressing . . . . 1 Underwear (sum- Hat (duck).. Two shirt 
G loves (kid) eececs bi mer) oeecdeccsece 2 Cap beceseceecce ° Three wol 
Wife: Underwear (win- Rompers... - - Three ove 
Hat (straw)....... , | oy ee eyreatis 3 2 Overcoat. ..... Shoes and 
Wash skirt....... 4 Night shirts...... 2 Sweater....... Light pai 
c 2 Stockings......... 12 Underwear (sum- Five sets’ 
Dress waist ....... 4 Shoes «.... 2.22.00 3 | Pe : Two nigh 
Dress (cotton)... . 1 Shoe repairs... ... 3 Underwear (wil Collars an 
Summer under-) Bupwers...2...... 1 Sonn 00 - Hats, cap 
a 2 Gloves or mittens. 1 Night dresses... Sundries. 
Winter underwear) 1 anal pada 3 Stockings ......... 
Petticoats........| 2 a ae dei. 3 Shoes. ...... 
selepaiaeap 2 | Handkerchiefs. . .. 6 Mittens........ 
Hat (felt) ......... } | PL eae teres aes $ || ee 
Suit (wool)......-. 4 Gweater......%..<. 4 || 





90 
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CLOTHING. 


(Holt Manufacturing Co.) 




















] } 
» Quantity H | Quantity Quantity 
Item. weight- {} tem. weicht- Item w eivht- 
ing. ing. ing. 
© || Woman—Concluded. Boy—9 years 
RE ELL ARS 1.6 || Underwear (light) | 2.5 | iia Re 2 
ELE Pe 3.2 || Stockings . hel 8.6 Overcoat (2 yea " 
Underwear (heavy i] Shirtwaists...... 3.6 |] i tai pi 6 
WOE). << cakeres> 2.3 || Handkerchiefs. ... 1.5 Flanne! waist... . 3 
Under wear (light) 2.3 || a 2 Sweater........ 1 
Handkerchiefs. . . . 12.6 |] Corset covers. 5.4 || Gingham waist. . 6 
Rae... catasetaass 13.3 |} Petticoats........ 5.8 || Underwaist...... 2 
Shirts (dress)....- 2.7 || a 2.4 |} ao 2 
Shirts (work). .... 4 jj A 5.4 | Rubbers.......... ; 
Hats (soft)........ 1 |i Coats (3 years). 1 jj Stockings... . 12 
Hats (straw)...... 1 ji Night gowns...... 5 i U nderwear(heav 2 
Overcoats (3 years) 1 | Boy—15 years: Night shirts...... 2 
Overalls.......... 4 | Suit (long pants) .. | | Girl—7 years: 
COMB. «tp renineane 1.5 Overcoat (2 years). i eae 2 
Neckties.......... 8 | a s6s0s0000%e 3 Oe 2 
Oe ees } 9.9 | Stockings......... 12 | Stockings......... 12 
GISVGS.. .. ccanccse- 1.8 White shirts. .... 2 |i Shoes...... onl { 
Work pants.......| 1.8 Flannel shirts... .. 3 || ee TEE 3 
Night shirts...... 2 | | | ae 2 Pants... | 6 
eRe es ae | 1 Linen collars...... S oo aw —— 8 
Voman: Neckties.......... 10 Dresses. . 8 
DRS AS oP Are 1.6 a 1 U nderwear all } 
House dress...... 3.8 |] U nderwear ait 2 Hair ribbon (per } 
SY ee 2 | eS 2 ees 6 
OS eee 3 Ne Tie 2 Sais pid ace 1 U nderwaist 2 
U nderwear(heavy) 2.5 |} 
} 
TABLE 7.—CLOTHING. 
(National Industrial Conference Board.) 
Dian: Woman: 
s Suit. Coat or suit. 
Overcoat. Woolen. 
Heavy trousers. Woolen skirt. 
Two shirts. Two cotton skirts. 
Three work shirts. Four waists. 
Three overalls. Two housedresses. 
Shoes and repairs. Three aprons. 
Eight pairs of hose. Shoes, overshoes, and repairs. 
Five sets underwear. Hosiery. 
Two nightshirts. Corsets. 
Collars and ties. Six union suits. 
Hats, caps, and gloves. Muslin underwear. 
Sundries. Three petticoats. 
Three nightgowns. 
Hats. 
Gloves. 
| Sundries. 
TABLE 8.—CLOTHING.§ 
(U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
All-vear Summer Wints 
Item weighting. | weighting. | weighting 
an 
Nene hie chan ntnndulckaccmede.. 1 
em. OSS CORRES CUNEATE SOS RS SE Ree si 1 
SE COW SUTRA SRR ERRST RSTO See ee l 
et ees so cawamscccccceconcaucceclecvecccs 4 
i he ck chic de cbeceeus 4 
a abenscmenes 2 p< 
Shirts (cotton) 8S SS See eee ey eee ers oe 6 


* This list, not shown hitherto in any of the burean’s publications, is given as a representative list of 
upoa which price changes are based, but is not intende d as a complete budget of family needs 
is group.—[Ed.] 
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TABLE 8.—CLOTHING—Concluded. 
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METHODS OF DETERMINING THE COST OF LIVING. 9] 


This organization assumes that children’s clothing tends to change 
in cost in about the same proportion as that of adults. The articles 
listed are considered the most important in normal clothing require- 
ments. Variations from this list do not appreciably affect the per- 
centages of cost change. It should be noted that this table is used 
for ready-to-wear clothing. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics uses 70 articles of 
clothing for a family consisting of father, mother, a boy of 12, and a 
virl of 6, as Shown in Table 8. These are arranged with three weight- 
ings, ‘all year, summer, and winter.’”’ Prices are secured by special 
ents of the bureau, who make arrangements with the dealers and 
vather information directly from them. 


3. Shelter. 


N DETERMINING the cost of shelter the American Rolling Mills 

Co. divided the 2,200 houses in the town of Middletown, Ohio, 
into three classes in accordance with a house survey made by the 
Independence Bureau in 1919. That report gave the ratio for houses 
of various classes as shown in Table 9. 


TABLE 9.—SHELTER. 


(American Rolling Mills Co.) 




















| 

7 Prop. | r P Prop. 

Type of house. pan Mg Fe of | Type of house. Poet No. a 

o 10uses. rs houses. 
; ' . 
bait. ..0.0'< onde RE eEES 65 55- 3} 9 |} Semimodern................. 5 5 
Db... {canna okeshese<> 4] Ra lb tse 4 1 
MES ries 5 | 19 | eRRRRSRRPNRRRN rt FF 5 | 5 
De... duets... | fi 6 RRR TE heady | , 6 


From rental agencies are secured rental figures which multiplied 
by the relative proportion of houses give the item for cost of shelter. 
From the questionnaire of the Holt Manufacturing Co. it is found 
‘that an equal percentage of employees owned their homes in the 
north and south ends, respectively. About double that number 
owned homes on the bluffs and 18 per cent in East Peoria. In com- 
piling figures on cost of ownership, 17 houses were selected, dis- 
tributed according to these percentage figures. The total taxes, 2 
per cent depreciation and total insurance for each year were included, 
and these figures were reduced to a daily cost by dividing the ennual 
cost by 300, always considering that a man must earn enough in 300 
Phen to care for himself and his family during a year of 365 
days. The average rentals were taken from the data given in the 
questionnaire. ese were reduced to a daily rental cost which 
was used as the daily cost of shelter. 

The estimates in regard to shelter of the National Industrial 
Conference Board are based on a schedule of rents in all cities in the 
United States having a population of 50,000 or over in 1920 and in a 
few smaller places. Information is drawn from 164 cities. 

rhe'United States Bureau of Labor Statistics secures quarterly 
information in regard to rents on some 250 to 850 houses and apart- 
ments in each of the 51 cities where data are gathered. 
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4. Fuel and Light. 






THE annual unit figures for coal, gas, and electricity for an ayori 
family as determined by the American Rolling Mills Co. are vj, 
in Table 10: 7 


TABLE 10.—FUEL AND LIGHT. 
(Anerican Rolling Mills Co.) 
































ce EE ee a ee a ie SE ey 8 tons per year. 

SC side acubetens ose ph ts +0009 seihitasaegelecacénesee ge sees 84,000 cubic feet per vear 
ns NESS Sead ecdeeess week, Ae ALL... 5 i hia 200 kw. hours per year. Street Ci 
Reg 
+ nell Movies 
. . . . . . : I : 
Similar quantities as determined by the Holt Manufacturin« ( Newspal 
are given in Table 11. Sun 
Doctor: 
Tarte 11.—FUEL AND LIGHT. ] Hou: 
(Holt Manufacturing Co.) uemaiad 
— - . : Calo 
Aspi 
Coal (Peoria or Springfield district bituminous)...................... 17.6 tons per year. Cast 
I toot . cc ble dint ccvctbichesccetecccecedcucee 33 M eubie feet per vear Quin 
es awascmes saecctsocmudusdebebtings +h540dh% 299 kw. hours per year ' Sian 
a ee —-——— ; Stan 
In determining a in the cost of fuel and light the Natio “ 
Industrial Conference Board assumes that about two-thirds of (|) Hospital 
i . . . ; ay 
average families’ expenditure for these items is for coal and about JR pentisi: 
one-third for light. | oo 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics secures the prices for coal, woo), & kt 
gas, and electricity in the same manner used for obtaining informa- J cold 
tion on prices of articles of food. From these it compiles the cosi vo! ma: 
fuel and light factors. rm 


articles U 
this grou 


5. Furniture and Furnishings. 


A FACTOR covering furniture and .urnishings is included by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, but not by any one of the oiler & F 
encies. In all, 30 articles are studied, as shown in Table 12, wii & A 7 























gives the items and the weighted quantit y for each. S Table 
TABLE 12——FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS. ¢ | forme 
ko (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 
3 . » Barber’s 
' Carpets, ao ay bc Ee yd Aft yards../ 3.9 || Baby carriages........-.. otegtinin -...-each. ‘ , Hair 
Pa Matting rugs (grass).......... square yards... 0.5 |; Pillow cases..........-...------------ do ; Hair 
Fe MUU wntaeeis lect bi dich sa Swed ee ee eT eee errr -.--.dlo. S Bus fare: 
ee Chairs (living-room and dining-room).each... 0.8 || Tablecloths. ...............-...--.--- do. ‘ Hus! 
tees Tables (library, dining, kitchen). ..... do....| 0.21] Towels........... asbhsengeasenessces do.. 2. Wife 
i s Couches (sa Pr rae do....| 1 |} Blankets (cotton and wool). ........-- do Toilet so 
iy Dressers and chiffoniers.............-. ee - en os et ns 2 04 5.6 as Wingy 40 2022 <- do 0.2 § = Shoe-pol 
Zt SOUS FE o cad eee Sebck th Joc codarv eh do. 0.1 || Cook stoves and heating stoves... ...- do. . 
ie a aS do.. RE ERE OT ES ee do F ry 
oe a des saps vectqetsapgessvvg do 0.2 |} Sewing machines. .............-.----- y The 
) . SI TS A: | 0.3 | Refrigerators. ....----.++--++-+-+++-+- oat » contri 
qr ¢ This list, not shown hitherto in any of the bureau’s publications, is given as a representative list» » mater 
za cles upon which price changes are based, but is not intended as a complete budget of {amily nevis cand y 
3 group. [Ed.) © avails 
Shs 
eit 4 
ef 
[946] 
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6. Miscellaneous. 


THe Bureau of Labor Statistics also makes use of a factor composed 
of ‘miscellaneous items.” These are given in Table 13, together 
with weighted quantities. 
TABLE 13.—MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


(U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 








Street car: Laundry: 





es ok S530 oe dp 00 cacacerell 550 a er ey 14 
Movies Men’s shirts, soft cuffs attached. . 12 
"First floor, week night, adult............ | 70 Sheets ...... aia i 104 
Newspaper: Turkish towels. . . ohoseeenene 104 

ey ae 313 Pus WOFk........ od pounds D8 

Sunday on street..........--.--..------- | 52 Cleaning supplies: 

Doctor: Soap, small....... =. ..cake 0) 
Office visit, usual charge. ...-....+...... | 7 Laundry soap (6 to 12 ounces) do 60) 
House visit, usual charge....-..........-. 7 Soap powder (8 to 16 ounces). . packages i2 
Obstetrical case, usual charge... ........ 0.1 || Cleaning powder (14 to 18 ounces).do 24 

Medicine: Barber: 

Calomel tablets, } grain......... dozen..| 4 | See 25 

Aspirin tablets, 5 grain........... ...2'¢ RCLC. sUdetivhetasccccheetcbiceice 10 

eee ee eee ee ounces..| 8 Toilet articles and preparations: 

Quinte. 4 <2 ab bee--. ---4-55- dozen..| 4 Toothbrush ee ay ee 

Standard prescription, liquid, 2 ounces Toilet soap.......... cakes..| 30 

et | SRS A ae preseriptions..| 3 Shaving stick or cream. .sticks or tubes 2 

Standard prescription, liquid, 4 ounces Tooth powder or pasie...cans or tubes 6 

eS i a prescriptions..| 3 Taleum powder. ; can . 

Standard prescription, capsule or pill, | Vaseline (1 to 2 ounces)............-jar..| 1 

3-grain mixture, 1 dozen..prescriptions..| 8 || Telephone: 

Hospital: | EN dstSdwavkdades acs cbveeddcen | 0.5 
fo A ery week..| 0.2 Tobacco: | 
Dentist: ee ee ee 119 

Filling, usual charge.................... 4 Cigarettes. ..... packages 60 

Crown, usual charge......---..-------.- 0.5 i] Cigarette tobacco (1 to 2 ounces)..do....| 30 

Plate, full upper, usual charge.......... 0.05 | Pipe tobacco (1 to 2 ounces)... ...do 20 
Spectacles: Plug tobacco (1 to 34 ounces)... ...cuts 20 

(Gold-filled rims, flat spherical lens... ... 0.3 . 

Single separate fens. ......-...-.-----.-- | 0.5 


J 





¢ This list, not shown hitherto in any of the burean’s publications, is given as pa apy vy ive list of 
articles upon which price changes are based, but is not intended as a complete budget of family needs in 
this group. [Ed.] 


7. Sundries. 


A FACTOR for sundries is used both by the American Rolling 
Mills Co. and the National Industrial Conference Board. 
Table 14 gives the items and annual quantities as determined by the 
former. 

TABLE 14.—SUNDRIES. 


(American Rolling Mills Co.) 


Barber’s services: | Tobacco (cans, smoking)......... Caedeane wen’ 150 
Hair-cut (husband). ....ccccccccscsccecses 12 | Newspapers—(one daily and one Sunday)... .. 364 
Haircut (CHIMPOM).....00000-c00cesesceces 8 | Candy (pounds).......... PSE PRESS TS 25 

Bus fare: Movies (3 persons once each week—50 weeks)... 150 
I ssi cccccccecccessce Ng ie J once dceuters sincbedvevesecs 10 

> °° °° <2 RTT > | eer rr eer oe me 6 

Ds OU GT OUS bs oop co cidllsceccccces ES Ee ee 

I RR 6 | Incidentals............ SD a 


The latter considers such items as car fares, doctor’s fees, church 
contributions, organization dues, insurance, medicines, reading 
material, amusements, furniture, furnishings, household supplies, 
ie drinks, and tobacco. The weighted quantities are not 
available. 
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Retail Prices and Purchasing Power of Money in Australia. 


HE December, 1921, Quarterly Summary of Australian Sj.;j<. 

T tics contains figures showing changes in retail prices of foo.) .,;,, 
rent and in the purchasing power of money from 1901 to the en 

of 1921. These figures are computed on the basis of 1911.) To jake 
them comparable with cost-of-living figures published by the Uy\(o,) 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, in the tables given below 
have been recomputed with 1913 instead of 1911 as the base: 
INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, IN CAPITAL CITIES OF AUST! 

AT SPECIFIED PERIODS. 
| Weighted average of cities for 1913=100.] 


ey 
































December 
“ty Jyly, 
City. 1913.1 1914. 
1919 1920 
CEs. checbatiiisess» cotuc sae oath duhhenes 103 105 174 198 | 
ns «tana tiidmmibint dice eee lh o4 101 158 196 
ne dns sen cngse one cteibielel wo. 95 97 180 180 
SN gee as eres he a 102 114 166 197 
Beem Gis PRGMMAMEN, 2... ois os cen ciicesccdicd.... 2116 122 157 184 
eG ae ibis Bia 6BbES 5 0 oOb buds ee cuelse er ae ae 106 lll 177 205 | 








1 Figures for 1913 are recomputed from data given in Australian Bureau of Census and S! 
Labor Bulletin No. 7 (July-Sept., 1914), pp. 176 and 177, on basis of weighted average for thes 
there given. 

2 Perth only. 

It is seen from the above table that retail prices of food which |iad 
in December, 1920, risen in all the cities to nearly double what thie 
were in 1913 had by December of the following year fallen so that 
they were only about half <a. as high as in 1913. 

In the first half of the table below are ste the average amounts 
necessary in the six cities in each specified year to purchase what in 


1911 would have cost 20 shillings ($4.87, par). In the second half 


of the table the figures have been recomputed using 1913, instead 
of 1911, as the basis of comparison. Thus the second half of tho 
table shows the amount necessary in each year purchase to whit 
would have cost 20 shillings in 1913. 


AMOUNT NECESSARY TO PURCHASE WHAT WOULD HAVE COST 20 SHILLINGS | I 
AND IN 1913, IN 6 AUSTRALIAN CAPITALS, 1911 TO 1920. 


[Shilling at par=24.3 cents; penny=2.03 cents.]} 
































| Weighted average for 6 capital towns. 
Year. On basis of 1911. On basis of 1913. 
Food. Rent. Food Rent. 
| 
ee «© a @ a. & , 
1911, eeeeee eee eeeeee 20 0 20 0 COCR RRR RRR eee 
1912...... etiediad Gikad 22 6 OE Ce Ee ee ee ste 
NE pe SINS Re 21 11 22 «4 2 «#0 20 (0 | 
DE Wéhnindadic nadie 22 il 22 8 20 il 2 4 | 
NL: dss sb wedeosects 2 4 a 67 25 11 19 4 | 
Meee sded 5S.) . ddedédve 29 iil , Sher 27 «#4 19 4 
A tail ab ivaeinets 29 «O65 22 O | 26 10 19 8 
Sea 30 «3 22 10 | 2 =. 8 | 
TC bitetuetes owaeaes 34.6C«4 24 64 31 4 — 2 
ILS Chie nces oatiee ial 42 0 6 8 38 4 23 11 
he neateskees dk 38 «(0 28 «(1 34 #7 a - a 
[948] 
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T' 


averag 
prices 
inning 


Reef, sirlo 
Beel, roun 
Beef, ribr 
Beel, snou 
Veal, shou 
Mutton, le 
Lamb, leg 
Pork chop 
Bacon, Sik 
Salmon, Cé 
Lard, pur 
Eggs, fresl 
Milk, fresh 
Butter, da 
Sutter, cre 
Oleomargé 
Cheese, ol 
Cheese, ne 
Bread, pla 
Flour, fam 
Oats, rolle 


Retail 


foe 


from I 
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The table above shows that an amount of food which in 1913 cost 
90 shillings ($4.87, par) required 38s. 4d. ($9.33, par) for its purchase 
n 1920. By the end of 1921, however, prices had fallen somewhat 
and the same amount cost only 34s. 7d. ($8.42, par). 


——_—_—__-0oega——— 


Retail Prices of Food and Fuel in Canada, February, 1922. 


Department of Labor of Canada, gives retail prices of numerous 

articles of food, of fuel, and of lighting, by localities, and also 
average prices for the Dominion. The following table shows average 
prices of a selected list of commodities for the Dominion at the be- 
inning of February, 1922. 


T"" March, 1922, issue of the Labor Gazette, published by the 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND FUEL IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 19: 








Commodity. | Unit. Price. || Commodity. Un Price. 
Cents. || Cents, 
Reef, sirlom steak.............-| Pound..| 27.7 Corn meal. ... ; ; herceel 2 OUE 6.0 
Beef, round steak............. a 23.1 i SA MNS tb nan sd entnsdas cds 5 A 11.2 
Beef, rib roast, prime...........]...d0..... 21.3 || Tomatoes, canned, 2}’8......... Can... 19.1 
Beef, shoulder roast............ ‘eo = 6<SaRe 15.7 || Peas, canned, standard, 2’s.....|...do..... 19.0 
Veal, shoulder roast. .... satrap aga SS Dy © eis GUNG, BB. cccccaneccccccfoce ee 17.2 
Matton, 168... 5.2. costee ibeneccs ij ented 26.2 || Beans, dry, common, white....| Pound.. 8.5 
re Se ee a ae = as i  ilicwre atiniraivewtcrewcelwwes — 9.8 
Park GRAD, BUM. < cu degeess oe a Cae 30.1 SE See | 15ibs... 31.6 
Bacon, SUOO < wc a8.699 2060-06-00. ee 43.8 || Apples, evaporated... | Pound 21.7 
‘almon, canned, Sockeye. ...... cpict 51.4 |] Prunes, medium....... sou abbas 18.5 
Lard, pute TORR. «hs 5.o20+- oi tetenh Se 20.8 |} Raisins, seeded... . te 15 oz 28. 0 
Kggs, fresh, speciais and extras.| Dozen .. 56.2 |] Sugar, granulated, dollar lots....| Pound &.8 
ee Quart... 13. 0 |} ‘Tea, black, medium, packets. ..}...do-..... 5b. 4 
Butter, dairy, prints............] Pound.. 39. 4 || Tea, green, medium, packets....|...do..... 58. 2 
sutter, creamery, prints........ = ae 44.7 |] Coffee, medium, ground...... a ree 54. 0 
Oleomargarine, Dbest...........- ‘oc = 20.5 B Starch, laumary . . ....0...200..-. is gens on! 12.5 
CROGES, GEE. ccnpassuwcnecsccecs. pabeded 31.9 |] Coal, anthracite.................| Tom.....| 1,744.4 
Cheat8, BOW. de caiebw dco deens. See 28.7 || Coal, bituminous...............)... O0.<:.<) 1,197.5 
Bread, plain, white............. —— oe, 7.0 || Wood, hard, stove lengths.......| Cord. ...| 1,472.3 
Flour, family, 24-pound bag....]...do..... 1.7 || Wood, soft, stove lengths........]... ee | 1,129.5 
Oats, rolled.......seesseeseeees. 2h ae oP > eco eee | Gallon. ‘| 31.7 
: 














| 





Retail Prices of Food and Clothing in Paris, France, 1914 to 1921. 


“HE changes in the cost of food and other articles of necessity 
and in the retail prices of shoes and clothing in Paris are given 
in a recent consular report. The price changes for each year 

from 1914 to 1921 are shown in the tables following. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND FUEL IN PARIS, 1914 TO 1921, 





[1 frane at par~19.3 cents; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter= 1.06 quarts.) 






























| : r | ' 
Commodity. | Unit. | 1914 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1929 . 
i | | | is 
Francs.| Franes.| Francs.| Francs.| Franes.| Frances.) Fran, ; R 
|) | ae Kilogram -| 0.40; 0.425| 0.425 0. 45 0. 45 0.45 1. 30 over 
a 3 Re RBS: . 60 . 60 . 60 .70 .70 .70 1.7 i id 
Beef, second quality..... mr gene 1.70| 230 | 200 | 320] 3.60] 5.60| 9.40 mut 
Beef, first quality beet. a COr 
steak aiebis segs dseb os <a 3.80 | 5.00 5. 00 8. 00 7.80; 11.00] 17.29 , 
Veal, second quality Ww ee 2.20} 2.60 | 2.60 4.00; 4.00) 7.50] 12.55 Data 
Veal, first quality.-...... Mh ieee 8 3.60) 4.20 ; 4.20 | 6.00) 7.60{ 10.50; 19.00) ). vere I 
Mutton, second quality <~ “ore 1.80] 2.40 | 4, 40 4. 00 4, 80 7.00; 9.1 ii y 
ss 20005400000. aebateies 3.20; 4.00 | 3.80 5. 20 8.00} 10.00; 15.9: actua 
Pork, first quality ....... Ssebts 422 4.00} 4.20 | 4.60 6.40; 840] 10.40! 14.0 . 
Sea RIE deren 2.60] 2.80 | 300 4.20} 4.80] 5.90) 10.s5 per & 
Pork, bacon ..........-.. ---do.. 3.20]; 3.60 | 4.00 5.60; 7.00} 850) 9.30 , The 1 
_ See eae 7s | Spee 8.00} 3.40 3. 60 6. 00 8. 00 8.00; 11.8 
ne ae Ahan 3.80] 4.80 | 4.80 8.00} 9.20) 11.20) is: these | 
Gruyeére cheese.......... (ae ~ teoate 2.80} 3.60 | 6.00 | 920] 880! 16.00! 13.5 
NIN S dictisintskpsipemmnneed Dozen..... 1.50} 2.00 | 2.40 3. 60 4. 95 5.40) 10.4 
LITE EE jo aa +25 .30 . 40 . 0 . 60 215 1.1 
ee eee Kilogram - 25 . 20 . 30 . 40 . 60 . 50 ( 
SSE eallsactnmies . 90 .90 | 1,00 2. 80 2. 50 1.10 { 
White beams............. — Baayppeaet -85| 1.00 | 1.20 eee 1. 30 2 | 
AMS . . 2. .0eceecese--- do....... -90/ 1.50 | 200 |........ 2.60} 2.60; 2.390 
a eee -75 |] 1.25 1, 30 1.70 2. 05 2. 10 
Oil, ordinary ...........- Mes ce 1.80; 2.10 3. 00 5. 60 6. 40 6.80) 8% 
Wine, MEET oc édeccess “ Liter..:... 45 . 35 - 85 1.10 1. 60 1.60; 1 
DS. wiitsddiieelinbeccess ae - 20 . 30 . 30 . 55 . 95 » 85 | oH 
| sapere anda -25 .25 35 - & es 8 
Mineral water..........- a 75) .% . 80 . 80 . 90 95) 1.7 
Petroleum. .............- i As 70] .70 . 70 80} 1.00] 1.00 | 1. 
yey lated spacit ‘a ora .55] 1.35 | 300 4.05| 4.85] 250! 3.6 
peeeteelibenaseedesseen Kilogram .| .90] 110 | 200 | 280] 3.00] 3.50] 3.5 





























REATIL PRICES OF SHOES AND CLOTHING IN PARIS, 1914 TO 1921. 
{i franc at par=19.3 cents.] 



































r ’ rr . 
Items, 1914 1915 1916 1917 |; 1918 1919 1920 I he 
110 ar 
— r 7 : 
Men’s complete suit (to order): Francs.| Francs.| Francs, Frances. Franes. Francs. Francs ! . ! 2 
Ordinary............ git cabsini tin 70 95 120 190 250 320 500) the. cc 
Gp ebewsccdsedvasbiescd 160 180 240 300 400 500 R10 ’ f the 
BNE Lava vscenwecevovire'd 200 250 300 400 600 700 | 1,200 Of the 
Men’s overcoat (to order): slowly 
Ordinary See ee eeseeceessesesecsses 80 95 120 190 250 320 5OO - 
ss wt Koc nin cqintiy inte S04 Oe 150 180 240 300 400 500 800 TOPO 
8 a eee ey 200 250 300 400 500 700 | 1,200 \ as b 
Men’s complete suit (ready made)...} 40 65 80 110 160 190 24 Mi Has 
Men’s overcoat (ready made)......... 45 75 85 110 180 190 240 2 into t 
Ladies’ tailored suit: : 
gE AE 250 | 250 250| 300; 400/ 500/ 70 ow hold i 
DEEDS od bu « Sacdbusscuveocdubha 400 400 400 450 500 600 800 ; A 
Sens bdman dds cumin contnes sat 650 650 650 700 750 850 | 1, 200 Kh : 
Ladies’ ready made suit, ordinary....| 60 90 110 150 250 300 350 ’ Manc 
Men’s hats: 
Te pa ite aeee acute ppenaeddn 11.50] 15.50 16 22 30 40 0 
| SS gibidiccséc 6 9 14 17 19 21 25 
ET : Saree 20 22 38 58 79 90 100 
no ied ensewhes 19 21 35 60 &4 95 110 
PE TO 14 16 25 35 50 55 65 
ene 6 8 10 li 13 18 25 
Sa 7 9 12 13 14 19 28 
ee ed canenne 5 7 y 12 16 21 
re se caneehews 8 10 13 16 19 | 27 35 
Ee °F eee eee 4 6 7 y 11 | 14 17 
pee cccecesdbsnesococcoocpsoccs 6 8 9 12 16 20 26 
Collars (half dozen)..........-+---+-+-- 4 4 5 6 ll 14 18 
Son. 50h tak col eenkenseanons — 6 7 te 13 16 20 28 
-_ Lckk hich aghechikeasenecsoepaenes > ‘ : : . 9 12 17 
ty Late basinandedaes 6 s 10 
Men’s gloves CE” PES 4 6 S 8 13 | 15 22 
Ladies’ gloves.............+ pesenecees 4 5 7 s 12 14 22 
Ws ¢ cnbadiiincocsccotnsscccccs 10 12 14 15 20 | 28 | 40 
[950] 











COST OF LIVING OF THE BRITISH MIDDLE CLASS, Q| 


Cost of Living of the British Middle Class. 





HE cost-of-living index published each month by the British 
Ministry of Labor represents the increased cost of maintain- 
ing an average standard of living in a working-class household 

over pre-war cost. To ascertain a eeeepeeing index applicable to 
middle-class families, an investigation’ has recently been made by 
a committee of experts representing several bodies of civil servants. 
Data from over 1,000 completed schedules for family budgets which 
were issued by the investigating committee to civil servants either in 
actual receipt of or on scales of salary rising to £500 ($2,433.25, par) 
er annum and upward, give results shown in the following table. 
The increased income tax was not taken into account in preparing 
these data. 


INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING FOR MIDDLE-CLASS HOUSEHOLDS, 


{1 pound at par=$4.8665.] 


| Percentage increase in cost 
| of living over pre-war cost, 


Range of present-day expenditures. een 
| October, January 31, | 


ela | 


1921. 1922. 
| 
i Riess 56's wth nacasedevossesses 106 | 
Semen $0 BROOD... c.. <2... ccccscceses 105 97 | 
EE EE ee ‘ 106 98 
| re Pe £6 ceed kwins wdewesbs oseee 106 99 
£1,751 to £2,000..... eee ee. eae 106 100 








The Labor Gazette (London) figures for the same dates were 
110 and 88, respectively. 

The committee reached the conclusion that while the increase in 
the cost of middle-class living corresponds much more nearly to that 
of the working classes than is generally believed, it is falling more 
slowly in the case of the middle classes. This is due to the smaller 
sg og: in which food and clothing (two items whose fall in cost 
as been the most noticeable of the 123 items considered) enter 
into the total expenditure. Cost of living in a middle-class house- 
hold is now approximately double the 1914 level. 


! Manchester Guardian, Mar. 15, 1922, p. 7. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 












Average Union Rate of Wages per Hour in the United States, May |5, 
1920 and 1921. coal 


Teams 


eee 


HE union wage investigation of the Bureau of Labor Statisti:s 
for 1921 covered 930,903 persons distributed through 95 (rice 
classifications. The investigation covered 66 principal citiv. 

The accompanying table shows the average union rate of waves Granite 
per hour for the time workers in each occupation for 1920 and |‘) | 


Freight 


as compiled from the material indicated above. Averages aie als: we 

given for the several groups of trades and for all the trades combined. pane 

The averages for 1921 are made from the schedules that were obt xin.) y 

in May, 1921, and represent the wage rates existing May 15 of {hv a 

year. The averages for 1920 were made from the schedules collecja| B ouerm 

as of May 15 of that year. Coppers 
Core ma 


Machini: 
Machini 
Metal pc 
Molders, 


AVERAGE UNION RATE OF WAGES PER HOUR IN TRADES SPECIFIED, FO! Hi 
UNITED STATES, AS OF MAY 15, 1921 AND 1920. 





























7 singh idaiasts — <3 ae re oe ; Pattern 
Occupation. May 15, 1921.) May | Sheet-m 
- == - ——-— -- -- | A) 
EUR EALE « Stee Sonny acs dha REED Ds incdue ta ca tabaccscesccs cveuswad $0. 930 
Carpent 
Building trades. b Glaziers 
Ns oe ncn she os aece diccanh dé Joeman mardnen vo-cuccauct the 1. 040 5 Painters 
SINT. 6 sn sb cwscciecscocscce Sy a a ee 1. 194 \, 
Bricklayers, sewer, tunnel and caisson. ............. 22.2222 eee eee cece eee 1.472 ; 
ne re Rem ersdemevbmssawihut wakes <ccanve%itdeceut . 760 ie 
SNOOUO a ti andan « nase en woosin ohheesnse’ «aSswdssbissy ood cdcesesdsdesccevgele’ 1. 051 ; S Bindery 
en cnn oon bd COUR dnc SEED cS, choke aces cocaces ces 1.114 1. 092 Book bir 
SE EE SRR eee eee. fos Si A 1. 248 1.245 ' Compos! 
EEE ee a ae pe ee ae . 984 1. 09¢ 5 Electrot 
EL £ EEL DRG Sodus cece decedtadbacs aed cdk the aceeddcisccecsdeccse 1. 097 1. Batt 
Cement finishers’ helpers.....................---.e00-: DE oT eT ee Peron ~815 S14 : Fin 
Teen Ti bce nebilaceccuasne oon. - 905 907 Machine 
eh dbo 5b Usd deiGs 0b daddead Lads Sd cobb dldhs cle's « 1. 008 49 > Machine 
EES EIR OT I Oe apy + Be . 699 . 691 Machine 
II, «SUN «wow dabh ba wkd cS W ae ceded onc cecucbacevecccdvcece 1. 122 1. 2 Machini 
Haevetor Constructors’ helpers. .......... 0 ccc sec eccccc cen ceccccdesccccucsece . 808 777 > Machini 
es Is cae ehh os on |. cubs cecunkecece 1, 096 1. O80 Photo-e: 
i APE MDEL Ghids oeiinddibs do cdoue dos ddabdecctotocsabelediiadidilce . 980 . 998 » Pressas 
I ie Betta ccdant bath tnnlh share acascdbbecoeseécindans . 870 850 Pressme¢ 
es Sd bbb bc eo bth cent hb la bbeves asd cibciccecdscdinisvecs 1. 105 1. 051 = Pressme 
Inside wiremien, fixture hangers............0.0.20sceccccceccsccecsuccececece 1. 049 1. 004 7 
RS 5.5 «nd ca nsmuadeAlth 6s tip dalvaiwan oobhl aicBo duae cee « 16. 810 16.70 A 
i oe wwe uve ei bewaduWads cs CSSK 256s aso als cla ccaceeesece 1,145 1. 12 
ae ieee ss bn ih oss he bile dead «a <d ah- 0% -b 2s dee < 1. 072 | 
lS a Ce Ribs duciandh n.ccauded ine . 869 S Compos 
ee PE I, 8 oo abc cn cdine dliwd «chin ddd kn <csccsceacsschacess - 983 959 S Compos 
Ete ndn tv apangcahanakiadtedcnctias yubuedbwsedeessebansccceceincses 1. 078 1. O44 Machine 
ns oaccesescssponseecy aceite eecbitlisacthh iclmbedenccabhdend 1.128 1.115 Machi 
Es soe lebcanker ced cnchadlbvinpasdesvnensss<dancace nea ae 1.242 1. 203 S Machin. 
ed oan wechabnces cost baMbebdebthuesdn a ceadendvceenth anes 1.220 1. 14 Machine 
tins suiensé ad heen unhnieatine +Brhststdedearesaendece - 901 x78 Machine 
es on nd tikennckdaicRanighss th bandos ssn t@hh eescsies cons 1.123 1. O07 = Machine 
RAT ns coud ngabaes dvi ahech<besdh uns duces epehsctavas dee: . 847 “42 Machini 
Po nmap 8 aay Satis s SECM Mn bane 166 es bobs dinsesddsccabhesscescuedse 1. 067 1. O19 Machini 
carpen DE Aoks ced Teaeeiss Pktthn nih \adn iis dpendaadohsbanedpdece . 907 16 Photo-e 
Slate and nudhosssé<chtaneschssglann in odnqetahvecbepaaehape deca 1. 148 1. 45 Photo-e 
Ce crnadeccapeacdsanhsts oheadesvedvesccctsbhabsoces deca 1. 026 1. O71 © Press 
rr et oo. k. iitnc nb badndbdenacmegibessedeeeeas - 689 iil Peau 
Stone masons 1.178 tS Stereoty 
Structural-iron workers 1. 144 » Stereoty 
Structural-iron workers, finishers . 1. 138 : 
Structural-iron workers, finishers’ helpers - 836 A 
ES © aUbb doe 6 hens eae s Re wdeAaaes 1.061 
Tile layers’ helpers - 831 F G 
Neen eee i a dcbebnecanosecoes 1. 032 | lf ._ —— 
1 per 1,000 laths. = * Rate 
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\VERAGE UNION RATE OF WAGES PER HOUR IN TRADES SPECIFIED, FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, AS OF MAY 15, 1921 AND 1920—Concluded. 














Occupation. May 15, 1921. | May 15, 1920, 
[5 pry tT 
1} 
), Chauffeurs, icamsters, and drivers. | 
Chauffeurs gedebe 4 JPR eRe where renee nse nesansees PEEP CSCECCL OW REDBECCOS SOS ee | $0. SSS O. 5&1 
EO ee eT bP ake dah ~ 58! . 565 
CISties \ verage for chauffeurs, teamsters, and drivers............... 86 71 
; 
Lrade ST I is Peas wefan wb oes se sc arabes co 787 776 
es Graniic and stone trades. 
witon Oe Ps eee eee eee 1.070 . 970 
a 50s i eB Ss a lols Les crac unc a cee cee ous 1. 100 1. 065 
)? —_—_— — 
te | A verage for granite and stone trades....................... en cee caars | 1. O83 1,014 
LIS) 
yined Se a semaine ands aeons earei'n oul 415 . 397 
a seria setes ses scons estecese yh 933 S77 
ail d Metal trades. 
that ae pe Pe eee Sabha t Lite Poe Te . 875 . 901 
a RUIN Mis 9 5205 sce csrcccsccccccces. ante ¥ cape di . 664 | . 663 
ected SS EE ee a ee eee area ads se bie e due . 834 831 
A Ee Te ioe em . 636 | . 586 
Coppersmiths eh le a. Sei Oe etlie bo bat eae conan Slaseas : dade 972 1. 001 
EE EE ESS Ee ee PET EE Pe oP ee Sita oatadnlh ia 845 . 924 
= ES Ey ee alee ae -c.wie ane .SIS 831 
A Machinists’ helpers De vhwe Hem scbbbhscbcscceaceccesst é debits 0 Lb 5% bene he .613 | .615 
ee a eee en ea Ba D> A Pe 877 | . 923 
EE ee las Cove cc cacececccacecec’ i> ee ee ; ‘J , : . 837 912 
Pattern makers. ....... ee Ul ee Ee ee eee es Pon ee ee ee i, 104 | }.144 
Sheet-metal workers, railroad shops................. chs RR . 850 . 850 
A verage for metal trades. ...................... Pe, a ee ey . 808 | .S18 
Millwork tradcs. | 
EE ira wn cic ng cs ewecsdasocvecccesss * aes wiwcciaas nt - 946 H6 
ie a cntila'h 5 nd a dndinnicncn soidc cies <n msiew coos codieceomcetacwe - 981 939 
Painters, hardwood finishers........._. 1. 063 1. 005 
Average for millwork trades..................... re eee . 963 . 887 
Printing and publishing, book and job. 
1. 035 TE ES SYS RSS PCTS REP Ree ee ee ee oid Jad. tds 501 | 445 
1. 092 Re ad ads 6s damian db odnccceccccobeacdedesgascs 891 | - 826 
1. 245 ENA ee eee eee 3% Frees ys ee Bee . 984 . 854 
1. OO Electrotypers: 
1. Of Batterymen and builders. .......................... sab cctms Rptunhie cia ka ae 1. 060 . 864 
S14 iE Dobie ob oo iss. US Bis). ohdss. ddeddbs one 1.072 - 962 
907 Machine operators (piecework)........................ ee VE Aare 2,146 2.148 
49 ns de te ch nnwadchadekechidessethondn icctseues 1.045 | 910 
. 691 Es See ncndeienvesdcésesscenesuccdebensseveiocess 1.077 | 049 
1. 062 Machinist-onematers (plecework)..... 2.0... occ eee cc cncccnnceccccceccence 2,150 | 2.150 
7] Machinist-operators (timework).......... 2.2.22... ec ccececcceces--e..-.n. . 975 915 
1. ON) - htt }q0 yh lIRRR Ren pee eRSRRRER eee 1.024 | O61 
» 998 -e- |. <= \btipieli <—kpgep Sit hea itata ihbchewde .721 | . 668 
» 850 ee | °° ">Re RRRIRS- SReRRR eReeeengimee ee fe oe . 998 | . 896 
1. 051 Be = «Pee aaeeee a eee | 844 | . 730 
1. O04 —EEE EEE 
- 700 ; \verage for printing and publishing, book and job................... . 888 | . 789 
l b 4 
L. 097 Printing and publishing, newspaper. 
o70 ES PT a 995 | 915 
1 O44 os ccc ctenecwcdscdcbbiacwesVicceccecedac damate 1. 109 | 1. 020 
113 § Machine operators, daywork (piecework)..........................-........ 2, 133 2,143 
1 08 | Machine operators, daywork (timework)............................--.----- . 988 943 
1 154 | Machine operators, nightwork (piecework).......................-.......... 2.149 2.171 
or | Machine operators, nightwork (timework).................................. 1. 094 1. 044 
"7 = Machinetenders (machinists), daywork................................... 1. 050 | 1. 010 
649 Machine tenders (machinists),nightwork.....................---........... 1. 164 | 1.127 
1 019 mes. .. ii leer rrrsree . 989 | 744 
16 Machinist-opermters, Migmtwork..... 20... 2.83. eecceeennnnececcceceee 1.059 955 
1 O45 Photo-engravers, daywork...........................--. i) ee (eS a Bx 1. 045 | 904 
171 vt.  . \SSSRSSSRSRIRRRGRREREEERREREESESEEEEES oi J. 215 | 996 
aT S Pressmen, web presses, daywork..................................... 879 | . 809 
‘8 Pressmen, web presses, night.work.............................. i ee 1. 076 | . 998 
13 No cucducecdbedeaseccecs. 917 .790 
does 65 Js a.. cuisdsddes- wns. ccass¥icsece--secnes 1. 068 | 914 
Ki Average for printing and publishing, newspaper...................... 1. 027 | . 947 
F Grand average for all trades herein covered....................-....--- 911 | . 884 





* Rate per 1,000 ems. 
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Index Numbers of Union Wage Rates per Hour in the Building T;.¢,. 


and of Wholesale Prices of Building Materials, Compared. 


HE years during and since the World War have witnessed paijic, 

T changes in the wage rates of the building trades, and not oy), 

radical but spectacular changes in the prices of building materia} 

To show relatively the changes that have taken place since 1913 {hy 
chart appearing on page 101 has been prepared. 

Wholesale prices are available ae by month, but union wag, 


rates are available only as of May 15 each year, consequently t!\.; 


change from month to month can not be shown. However, thp 
building trades wage rates have experienced no such wide flucti: 
tion as have building material prices. So far as the large cities arp 


concerned the union wage rate is the prevailing rate, if not the on|y 


rate, for the city. 

Beginning with 1917 it will be seen that building material pric 
constantly advanced above building wage rates until 1920, in ihp 
spring off Mabich year building material as a whole had reached 
triple the prices of 1913 and wage rates as a whole had doubled the 
level of 1913. Beginning with the spring of 1920 and continuing 
through into 1921 there was a heavy fall in building material prices 
Building wage rates, however, held their position between 1920 ani 
1921. it will be observed that the line for the carpenters’ wace 
rate practically coincides with that of all building wage rato: 
combined. 

With a decline in prices there was a decline in the volume of build- 
ing material sold; statistics on this subject, however, are not ayuil- 

ble. During the same period while wage rates did not drop, ilicre 
was a great reduction in earnings due to unemployment. 

The building material index numbers may be found on pages Ss! 
to 83; the index numbers for union wage rates per hour for al! build- 
ing trades combined, and for bricklayers and carpenters separately, 
are here given. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF UNION WAGES PER HOUR IN THE BUILDING TRAD! s 














| | lj = = sone | 
building | pl | 
uilding | - Es uilding | sa | 
Date. trades a —— Date. trades * ode % 
com- a) t e . i} com-. ayers. | 
bined. | bined. | 
May, 1913........... 100 100 100 || May, 1918........... 126 115 | 12 
| eee 102 102 102 || May, 1919........... 145 128 | 146 
May ,1915.......... 103 103 103 || May, 1920.......... 198 175 | 195 
May, 1916........... 106 104 106 || May, 1921. ......... 201 17: 18 
May,1917........... 113 107 115 || | 


Wages and Hours of Labor in the Cotton-Manufacturing Industry in 


Massachusetts. 


HE United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation 
with the Division of Statistics of the Department of Labor 
and Industries of Massachusetts has recently made a partis! 

survey of wages and hours of labor in cotton manufacturing i) 
Massachusetts. 
[954] 
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Data were obtained from the records of 14 representative })j)\. 
and cover 16,380 employees. The figures taken are for a pay-yo)) 
period in January, 1922, for 13 establishments and for a Beach, 1929 

ay roll for 1 establishment. From the data collected a tabulation 
a been made showing average earnings per hour, average {\\). 
time hours per week, and average full-time earnings per week {,; 
each of the principal occupations and for a group of “other em- 
ployees,”’ which includes all occupations not presented separately. 

The averages for 1922 are shown in the following table in ev. 
parison with like figures fer preceding years taken from bul|« ing 
of the bureau, which for some occupations were available for ce; 4iy 
years back as far as 1907. No wage data are available for |9j5. 
1917, 1919, and 1921. Paralleling the averages, the table s\) jy. 
index numbers for full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, | 
full-time earnings per week, for which 1913 is taken as the base oy 
100. 

The peak of high wages for the industry in this State was reacho 
in 1920. On or about December 1, 1920, a general cut of 22) por 
cent was made in wages in all of the mills herein covered. [n «ne 
mill an additional reduction was made in December, 1921. |) 
February, 1922, several mills announced further reductions. 

During the year are December 31, 1921, these 14 mills were in 
operation an average of 284 days. The reasons for the avyerave 
29 days of idleness were reported as follows: Lack of orders, |\) 
days; holidays, 8 days; repairs, 2 days; annual vacation 2 days: 
and taking stock salt dock of coal 1 day. The average number of 
days on which employees in these eitsitidinnestea worked was 5.6 

er week. In this figure any part of a day on which work was (one 
is counted as one day. 


AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FU1! 









































FAKNINGS PER WEEK, IN THE COTTON GOODS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN 
THE STATE OF MASS ACHUSETTS, BY CCCUPATIONS, 1907 TO 1922. 
11913=109.] 
| Index number 
| N Aver-| 4 Aver 
| Num-! Aver-| age _— 
| ber | — fle age | full- 
Oceupation and sex Year of | ‘of | ti earn- | time | Full-| 54,1 
P =. *lestab-| Of | Sime | ings | earn-| time | “72"" 
: employ- hours : ings 
lish- ("cea | ve per | ings | hours| ‘F 
ments., © per |hour.| per | per | ,?°! 
week, week. | week hour 
Picker tenders: 
Mir Chawnob oxen velit secede 1920 16 207 48.0 190.311 (824. 53 j.......]..... 
1922 13 160 48. 2 ~ 2.) 2 ee ae 
Card tenders and sirippcrs: 
RP Sees beobseke 1907 11 115 453.0} .142] 2%. 21 107 is 
1908 ll 126 58. 0 - 13% 7.71 197 &9 
1909 ll 112 58. 0 - 126 7.31 107 8 ’ 
1910 15 216; 56.0) .127) 7.11 104 85 | 
1911 18 278 £6. 0 . 122 7.17 104 Sf 
. 1912 18 279 54.0] .144 7.78 100 Q7 
1913 18 283 | 54.0] .149] 8.04 100 100 \ 
1914 18 283 54.0 - 151 8.17 100 101 | 
191€ 20 255 54. 2 - 189 | 10, 24 100 27 
1¢1s8 20 212 54. 4 3038 | 16. 51 101 203 0) 
1920 164 219 | 486) .588 |] 28.58 90 395 
1922 14 194 48.9 | .437 | 21.37 91 293 
Cabq prinders: 
Ee Sy ea eae 1920 16 87 Be ee 8 Dee eee 
1922 14 77 42, 2 © © Sa eee 
[956 ] 
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mill vVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME 
— TARNINGS PER WEEK, IN THE COTTON GOODS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN 
y-rol| rig STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, BY OCCUPATIONS, 1907 TO 1922—Continued. 
199 : — 
| 
wLLLOY Index numbers for 
, < Aver Aver 
LU} j- Nom Num apes Ave ie 
for oer) ber | fal | 22° | far | Pull 
LQ} : : } of | earn- | time! Full-!, ; 
Occupation and sex. Year. estab-! of time ‘paar sean, time | arn- time 
em- ¥ hy. (employ-| hours | * a eee _ ings | earn- 
ish- S per Lugs nour 
e| ‘f ment ” ek hour per pel _ 
WOCK. veek weel ; = y a 
CcomMm- eK, 
ClINs enous | 
tain Drawing frame tenders: 2 ‘a 3 ’ pon ’ 
1{ Male......-+--eceee Sdsbedecossée 1907 11 OO | SO SO. 115 oO. thd 104 ; 7 
eB) 1908 iL | 8§| 58.0] .116, 6.73 107 9 98 
hows 1909 11 | 103 | 58.0] .114)| 6.61 107 #3 
. 1910 12 111 | 56.0 M13 | 6.33) 194 Sy 2 
ind 1911 17 | 179 | 36.0) .110) 6.16] 101 ‘ 0 
1912 17 190} 54.0) .125| 6.75] 100 . 
or 1913 16 159} 540] .1297!/ 6.96] 100 100 100 
1914 i2 145 | 54.0) .133 7.18; 100 195 105 
1916 14 119 | 5L3] 164 | S91] 1oL] 129 130 
ched 1918 13 77 | S44] 1.247) 13.14] 101 194 196 
| 1920 rT 95] 51.7] .523 | 27.01 o | 412) 304 
per 1922 9 79 0.0) .361 18. 05 | 8 | 284 276 
1 one ee Ee 1907 7 71| 580} .109) 6.32] 107] 9 100 
In i908 7 76) 58.0; .11'| 661] 107 | 97 105 
1909 7 il} 53.0 108 | 6.26] 107 | 92 99 
1910 9 7 | 53.0] .099 5.541 104 85 88 
1911 14 1566 | AU} .102) 5.71] 104 | 87 90 
MN i912 14 190} 51.0] .117] 6.22] 100] 100 100 
age 1913 15} 220] 54.0] .117] 6.32] 100] 100 100 
S i914 10{ 209] 53.8] 19 | 6.40] 100 102 101 
Lf 1916 14 | 210} 53.9] .119| 863] ne | 127 127 
ee 1918 7 277) 537| .226/1217| 99) 193] 193 
oe had, 1920 15 283 | 47.9) .409 | 19.59 89 | 350 310 
or of 1922 14 247} 48.0 | 14 | 15.07 89] 268 38 
ee Slubber tenders: 
5 9.0 ER Ee 1916 20 | Be © (GR oe 4% pees pees peers: 
1918 20 | 152 | 54.0 | ft. 7 eae eee ee 
One 1990 mi 2th Gee! .600 | SL. SOI... ..]... ca -bneswes 
1922 4 126 | 48.0] .179 | 23.38 ].......]...... 
} | / 
Pamtld .ccasetsaesncaa bi oceb ce 1915 6 23| 54.0 196 | 10 9 | Seer eee: 
\ 1918 6 | 25) 54.0 ie o | ae pees Soe 
\ 1920 3 | 33} 48.0 LE eae ee 
1922 4 31] 4%.0 430-| 20.64 |.......]... 
Speeder tenders: 
ee Perey bbedcs .--| 1913 2 38 54.0} .148 | 7.99] 100 100 100 
1914 2 31} 54.0] .144) 7.78] 100 97 97 
1916 19! 25) 54.0 229 | 12.37 | 100 155 155 
1918 19 | 203 4.0 346 | 18.69) 100 234 234 
1920 15 | IS4| 49.5 674 | 33. 36 | 92 155 418 
1922 12 267 M.5 | .50L | 25,30 | 94 339 317 
| 
Female..,.....2++. Sevccerercese 1907 it | 365 | 58.0 148 | 8.58 | 197 94 101 
mt 1908 11 344) 58.0 152} & 82) 107 94 10: 
( 1909 il 351 58. 0 142; & 24] 107] 90 | 97 
1910 13 192 | 56.0 143 | 8.01; Ot) 91) 94 
( 1911 18 693 | 56.5 144 | 8.05 104 91 | 91 
1912 18 755 | 54.0 157 | 8.48 100 09 | 09 
1913 18 773 [ 54.0 158 | 8.53] 100 100 | 100 
1914 18 755 | 54.0) .160 | 8,64 100 101 101 
1916 20] 1,041) 5490] .197 | 10.64 100 125 125 
: 1918 20} 1,225) 5490] .291 | 15,70 100 184 184 
1920 16) 1,084] 48.0) .514 | 24.67 | x9 325 | 229 
1922 1+ 938 48.0 | .402 | 19.30 89 254 226 
Spinners, mule: | | 
o% Male. ..... Scddéessiive soccecosce} 1907 5 88} 58.0) .237 13.75) 107 71 76 
a1 1908 5 93} 5.0] .232 13.46] 107 69 | 71 
Q4 . 1909 5 60 | 58.0 226 15.11 | 107 67 | 72 
ou] 3 1910 A oh 56. 0 . 224 12, 54 | 104 07 | 69 
7 1911 6 115 | 56.0 302 | 16. 91 104 90 | 93 
4 1912 6 lll | 54.0 339 | 18, 31 100 101 101 
1913 6| 117} 54.0] 1335/1809] 100] 100] 100 
; 1914 5 119} 54.0] .339 18.31) 100 101 | 101 
‘ 1916 7 55} 54.0 | .395 | 21.34) 100; 118) 118 
1918 7| 147| 346] 5537/2898! 100| 160| 160 
fi 1920 5 11 | 48.0) .909 | 13. 63 89} 271] 241 
, 1922 3 108 | 48.0) .751 | 36,05! 891 2241 199 
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AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND Fry) 
EARNINGS PER WEEK, IN THE COTTON GOODS MANUFACTURING IND! < 









































THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, BY OCCUPATIONS, 1907 TO 1922—Continuea BARN T 
i 4 ae Le — 
— | Index nu 
Num-} ny | A sl Aver- oy 
ber “per | fei | age | fuil- | 
. prea ‘ , oO : earn-| time { Full-|, 
Oceupation and sex. Year. estab- eatin! teed ings | earn-| time | ' 
lish- , om ver | Per | ings | hours ‘2 
ments. * | eek.| hour.| per | per | ,! 
, week. | week.| " 
Nrawers-ll ‘ 
Spinners, frame: vemala:. 
Sdidsscdedaccs cba eye a 1997 1! 72 58.0 |$0.142 | $8.24) 107 | 
1908 il 93/ 58.0] .134] 7.77] 107 
1909 ll 81 58. 0 137 | 7.95 } 107 
1910 13 154) 56.0] .128] 7.17 104 Warp tying B 
1911 16 402| 56.0] .130|] 7.28] 101 Male..... 
1912 16 353} 54.0] .160] 8.61! 100 
1913 14 203} 54.0 153] 8.26] 100 = Loom fixers: 
1914 10 193 | 53.8 I58/ 850} 109 Male..... 
1916 16 229 | 54.0] .189/ 10.20; 100 
1918 12 179| 54.0] .296/ 16.95| 100 
1920 x 95 19.9 . 605 | 30.19 | Q? 
1922 6 124) 53.5 375 | 20. 08 | 99 
a ee Labbdenaanito 1907 11 774 | 58.0 138 | 8.00 107 | 
1908 11 688 | 58.0 132} 7.66!) 107 
1909 ll 845 | 58.0 124} 7.19 107 
1910 13| 1,107] 56.0 131 | 7.34 104 
1911 18 | 1,384] 56.0 130 | 7.28; 104 
1912 18] 1,552; 54.0] .144] 7.78| 100 
1913 18| 1,714] 540 149 | 8.65 100 
1914 18 | 1,745] 53.9] .150; 8.09) 100 Weavers: 
1916 20; 1,739] 53.9 185 | 9.96 100 Male..... 
1918 20} 1,822] 53.7] .277 | 14.84 99 
1920 16 | 1,642; 47.9 506 | 24.24 89 
* 1922 14| 1,585] 480) .386/1853| 89 
nat ara bend cecdaccés 1916 20 491 53. 3 foe) Gee t....... 
1918 20 455 | 52.7 278 | 14.68 |....... 
1920 16 416 | 47.9| .519 | 24.56)....... 
1922 14 418} 48.3] .403 | 19.46)....... 
el Ree sdubnetene 1916 9 195 | 52.2 165 | 8. 65 | 
1918 10 279} 51.4 256 | 13. 20 | 
1920 6 228} 47.1] .423 | 19.92)....... 
Sposiers 1922 6] 193] 47.7] .344| 16.41 |...0002 Female.. 
ceincisds coms contadioneneits 1922 1 14} 60.0 448 | 26.88 |...... 
hi ahd pata fovers 1916 20 845} 53.8 ee eee... 
1918 20 901 | 53.3 S68 | 13, 34 |....... 
1920 16 729 | 48.0 473 | 22.70 |....... 
Credlers of tlers-in: 1922 i4 693 | 47.9 353 | 16.91 
I os deb dcccckeks dit tobe. 1920 9 110; 47.8 wen § 37.88 fie..... 
. > - 
Warper tenders: 1922 ll 116 | 48.0 289 | 13. 87 freee. : 
a |) ae ee 1922 2 21} 60.0) .473 | 28.38 |.......).. DT rina, 
POM sidiadides.45scs-2-50d- 1916 | 20| 186] 540] 192 | 10.38 2222... : "we 
1918 20 208 | 58.9] .275 | 14.80|....... [os 
1920 16} 184] 47.0] .492 | 23.57 |......... ft, 
oes” SS 1922 14 180} 48.0] .387 | 18,58 | ae 4 mas 
Male......... Binnsod adh ncclihhe 1916 8| 198] 540] .313 | 16.92/....... i 
1918 9 158 | 54.0} .476 | 25.68 |......... _ 
1920 6 127 | 48.0  -e * | aoe ; 
1922 6 171 48.0 | .608 | 29.18 | Sey 
RE bi.dehhtia 1920 2 20} 48.0 72) Lon @ I......- 
Slasher tenders: 1922 2 23} 48.0 B85 | 18.48 |....... 
eyes are ocbedemactobe _ 7 61 58.0] .221 | 12.82 107 o4 
1 i 5 | 58.0) .231 | 13.40 107 0 
1900 li 63| 580/ .219|12.70| 107. 9 oor angie 
1910 13 99; 5.0); .211 | 11.82 104 9 EE 
1911 17 132} 5.0/ .211 | 11.82 104 a 
1912 7 138 | 540/ .233 | 12.58 100 ) 
1913 17 130 | 54.0| .235 | 12.69 100 \ 
1914 17 138 | 53.9 | .240 | 12.94 100 10 . Female 
1916 20 156 | 54.0) .286 | 15. 47 100 12 22 ; 
1918 20 158 54.0; .415 | 21. 86 100 17 
1920 16 133 | 48.0) .7 33°89 sy 
1922 | 14 147 | 48.0) .564 | 27.07 89 2 
[958 ] 
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Occupation and sex. 


Drawers-in: 


Female 


Warp tying machine tenders: 


Male 


= Loom fixers: 
Male 


Weavers: 
M ile 


Female 


tte eee te eee eat atateee 


Male 


Other employees: 
| Male 
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Female 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


| Aver- 
Aver-| age 
age | full. 


earn- time 
ings | earn- 


| per ings 
hour. per 
| week. 


| wr Aver- 
— Num- | age 
al | “ef | full- 
ear. | oO time 
hee pemeeer ma 
ments. | week. 
| 
—| i 
1916 19 | 307 | 53.9 
1918 19| 284) 53.7) 
1920 16 217 417.9 
1922 12) 205] 48.0 
1920 13 33 | 48.0 
1922 | 12 44) 48,0 
1907 11 194 58. 0 
1908 ll 179 58. 0 
1909 11 194 58. 0 
1910 13 371 56. 0 
1911 18 544 56. 0 
1912 18 558 4. 0 
1913 18 595 54. 0 
1914 18 592 54. 0 
1916 20 670 | 54.0 
1918 20 651 | 54.0 
1920 16 617 48. 0 
1922 14 643 48,2 
| | 
1907 li 1, 075 58. 0 
1908 11 1,063 | 58.0 
1909 ll 1, OSS 58.0 
1910 | 12 1, 625 56. 0 
1911 | is 2, 576 56. 0 
1912 18 2, 903 54.0 
1913 18 2,512 54.0 
1914 18 2, 517 54. 0 
1916 20 2,844 | 53.9 
1918 20 2,410! 53.9 
1920 16 1,719 i8. 0 
1922 14 1, 967 is, 4 
OT | il 1, 562 58. 0 
190% 11 1, 700 8. 0 
1909 il 1,615 58.0 
1910 13 2, 605 56. 0 
i9il 18 3, 619 55. 0 
1912 1s 3, 813 54.0 
1913 1s 4,123 54, 0 
1914 18 3, 8&9 54.0 
1916 20 4, 006 53.9 
1918 20 3, 785 53.9 
1920 16 3, 022 48. 0 
1922 14 2, S58 48. 0 
1920 2 s 48.0 
1922 2 5 | 48.0 
1907 li SS \° 58. 0 
1908 11 x4 58. 0 
1909 i 041 58.0) 
1910 13 142; 56.0 
1911 17 203 | 56.0 
1912 17 198 | 54.0 | 
1913 | 17 178 | 54.0 
i914 | 18 190 | 54.0 | 
1916 20 267 | 53.5] 
1918 | 20 347 43. 6 | 
1920 | 16 282 | 47.8 | 
922 | 13 268 | 47,9 | 
| ' 
1914 | 18) 6,393 | 54.6 
1916 | 20) 5,663] 54.7 
1918 | 20, 5,808) 545 
1920 16 2,930] 48.4) 
1922 | 14! 3,230] 49.2) 
1914 18 | 3,655) 63.7 | 
1916 | 20' 1,998] 53.3 | 
1918 | 20 2, 224 52.9 
1920 | 16 1, 234 47.5 
1922 | 14 1, 239 7.8 
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\VERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULI-TIME 
eARNINGS PER WEEK, IN THE COTTON GOODS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN 
iE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, BY OCCUPATIONS, 1907 TO 1922—Concluded 
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Index 
Full- Fern F - 
time | jnos | earn. 
hours oe Pomme 
dock. hour sloaie 
Ebsace ey ee ee ee 
cette: Wek cecss 
107 95 102 
107 03 100 
107 | 86 93 
104 | 87 91 
104 | 89 | 92 
100 99 99 
100} 100 100 
100 101 | 101 
100 | = =«12) 121 
100 174 | 175 
&9 30 209 
89} 238] 212 
107 | 98 | 106 
107 | 101 109 
107 | 8S 95 
104 90 93 
104 90 93 
100 9 99 
100 | 100 j 100 
100 | 102 | 102 
100 | 124 124 
100 | 180 | i79 
89 | 320; 292 
90 252 | 226 
107 9S 105 
107 9S 105 
107 91 | Ws 
104 | 90 | 94 
104 | Rg | 93 
100} 101 | 101 
100 100 100 
100; Wi | 101 
100 |} 124 | 12 
100 | 183 | 182 
&O 330 204 
9 250 222 
107 | = 4 101 
107 95 | 102 
107 83 | a) 
104 S4 87 
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100 100 10) 
100 100 100 
99 117 116 
99 163 164 
Rg 293 259 
&9 237 | 210 
hear omelas hairad Dpeveds 
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. 003 16. 26 
- 525 | 25. 15 
. 413 | 19, 82 
. 681 | 32.69 
- 527 | 25. 30 | 
247 | 14.33 
242 | 14.04 | 
225 | 13. 05 
228 | 12. 77 
231 | 12.94 
259 | 13. 99 
261 | 14.09 
264 | 14, 26 
.315 | 16. 99 
. 455 | 24. 590 
791 | 37.97 
§20 | 29. 88 
.179 10. 38 
184 10. 67 
161 9, 34 
163 9.13 
164 9.18 
L180 9. 72 
182 9. 83 
186 | 10.04 
- 225 | 12.18 
. 327 | 17.63 
SOS | 28. 70 
$59 | 22. 22 
162 9. 40 
163 9. 45 
151 8. 76 
150 8. 40 
148 8. 29 
167 9. 02 
166 8, O65 
. 168 9. 07 
. 206 | 11.13 
303 16. 3 
548 | 26. 30 
415 |] 19,92 
. 664 | 31, 87 
365 | 17. 52 
. 120 6. 96 
121 7.02 
106 6.15 
107 5. 99 
112 6. 27 
. 125 6.75 
. 128 6.91 
. 128 6. 91 
. 150 8. 01 
. 208 | 11. 34 
375 | 17.93 
303 | 14.51 
172 9. 37 
. 207 | 11. 36 
311 | 16. 08 
-490 | 23.72 
375 7 18. 45 
135 7.27 
157 8. 38 
~4i0 14, cb 
. 308 | 17. 48 
318 | 15.20 
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Wages and Employment in the Bituminous Coal Industry. 


and conditions of employment in the bituminous coal j));\).. 
try published by the Russell Sage Foundation. In the }y«jio/ 
that no solution of the problem of human relations in this ind \)s}), 
will be possible until the workers are given a reasonably conti)))\,)) 


opportunity to work the attempt is made to show some of the o 
nomic facts behind the unrest of the miners. 


5 ee bureau has received advance proof of a report! on \ ops 


For 32 years, from 1890 through 1921, the average number of days of opera: 
the bituminous mines of the country has been only 214a year. The miners, of ¢))r<, 
can neither work nor earn when the mine is not operating. Meanwhile the nije, 
of new bituminous mines has steadily increased. Instead of digging coal roo)!s 
throughout the year in those mines already in operation, many more hay. |) 
opened than were required to supply the country’s needs, with the result tha 
and miners are idle for nearly a third of the working days of the year. 

The miner has naturally sought rates of pay sufficiently high to enable hi, 
214 working days to earn enough to maintain himself and his family throuy) 
year. The operator, seeking to keep down costs, compares these rates with the }):y)r); 
or daily earnings in other industries as evidence that the miner is overpaid, })\\; }\p 
does not usually take into account the more regular employment in other occ ip.it ions 
The public, eager for lower prices for coal, is not in sympathy with any deiaid of 
labor which would seem to lead to higher prices. Thus the attention of «|| |) 

roups is fixed on the wage rate, over which a conflict of interests develops, while th 
irregular operation of the bituminous mines, which is the cause of the unfortunate 
combination of high rates and low earnings, receives no effective consideration 


Capacity and Production of Mines. 


‘THE capacity of American bituminous coal mines is estimated hy 

the Bituminous Coal Commission as over 700,000,000 tons 
and by the statistician of the United States Geological Surv 
at 800,000,000 tons or more, while less than 500,000,000 tons are 
required. The bituminous coal industry, it is said “was prolably 
never more heavily overdeveloped than it is to-day.” This over- 
development is reflected in the spreading of work over too many 
mines and among too many men. Figures for the shipping mines o! 
[llinois show that during the year ding June 30, 1919, the average 
number of days of operation was only 190. The small mines avyer- 
aged fewer days of operation than the larger ones. The size of the 
mine is, however, not the controlling factor in production. The 
thickness of the seam of coal, the use of machinery, and other sur- 
rounding conditions are probably more important than the size of 
the mine. Some mines were open as few as 120 days in the year, 
while one was recorded as having less than 70 days of operation. ‘le 
largest group operated between 190 and 199 days. Only one sine 
worked as many as 300 days in the year. 

If the same rate of production had been continued for 304 days 
the State’s output of coal in that year could have been secured {rin 
about 35 per cent of the mines, with steady work for 64 per cent o! 
the miners. ‘Thus, the facts seem to show that insecurity of em)loy- 
ment for the miner of bituminous coal results from the operation o! 
more mines and the employment of more miners than the indust') 
can reasonably support.’ 





Russell Sage Foundation. The Coal Miners’ Insecurity, by Louis Bloch. New York, 1922. 
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The bituminous coal industry has grown steadily during the three 
F iecades since 1890, and unemployment among the miners during a 
large part of the year has been a constant feature of the industry. 
This is shown in the table and chart below. As is seen, the chart 
shows the trend of employment in 1920 and 1921, while the data in 
the table inelude only as far as 1919. The diagram for 1920 and 
\921 is based upon preliminary figures. ; 

\VERAGE ANNUAL PRODUCTION AND ESTIMATED FULL-YEAR PRODUCTION OF 
‘BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 1890 TO 1919, BY FIVE-~ 
YEAR PERIODS.1 

















| 
| Possi ] “ Excess of full-year over 
Average Average Average ossible ton- average annual produc. 
reriod number of tons} days in nunrber nage at Say | tion. 
Period. produced per | operation of tons rate per full 
per year. per year.| per day. year of 304 = |; 
working days. 1 
. ‘ Tons Per cent, 
| 
nnn Sie rae 120, 653, 153 211 571, 816 173, 832, 064 53, 178, 911 44 
1905-1800. ...2<0-655- 156, 058, 560 205 761, 261 231, 423, 344 | 75, 364, 784 | 48 
1900-1904... .--+20-- 251, 954, 028 223 1, 129, 839 343, 471, 056 | 91, 517, 028 35 
1005-1909... -.ces00e- 353, 002, 923 213 1, 657, 291 503,816,464 | 150,813. 471 | 43 
10-TERE. «nos ccccass 434, 852, 490 216 2,013, 206 612, 014; 624 177, 162, 134 41 
TT ee Pn 506, 876, 698 224 2, 262, 842 687, 903, 968 181. 027, 270 33 
—_ » 





| Data for production and average days of operation for each year from United States Geological Survey 
Coal in 1918, Part A, Production, pp. 711, 717; and subsequent publications of United States Geological 
Survey. 
TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PRODUCTION, 1890 TO i921. 
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As the table shows, if a working year of 304 days had been main- 


tained, an excess of 36 per cent of the average annual production 
Would have been produced. ‘This excess of capacity over produc- 


‘on represents a surplus of many thousand men employed in the 


Pindustry.”’ 
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The increase in demand for coal has not resulted in the more regular opera; iy, Th 
mines already open. New mines have been opened and more men ; ad 
while the number of working days has shown no appreciable increase. prine 

Moreover, * * * the small mines increased in numbers in the period ness ‘ 
1913 and 1917 more rapidly than the large ones—a fact which makes mor, Hii to be 
cated the problem of stabilizing the industry since regulation of smal), b> 
and unstable operations is difficult. The } 

* * * ‘In 1917 the mines in the United States numbered 6,909, whic! shortas) 
increase of 1,133 mines, or 20 per cent over 1913. In 1917 the smaller mi ea —. 
more numerous, in proportion to large ones, than in 1913, when the number ») Survey 
on the average less than 50,000 tons annually was 3,286, or 57 per cent of ; "te why th 
By 1917 this number had increased to 4,159, or 60 per cent of the bitumin = 
of the country, but these 60 per cent produced only 11 per cent of the total ; Loe 
In 1917 the mines with an output of 100,000 tons or more constituted 25 » * ac 
all the mines but produced 75 per cent of the total output of coal, whi! een an 
75 per cent ot the mines together produced only 25 per cent of the coal. aa 

. . 3 4 during 

That the increase m mines has been accompanied by an incre isp trikes h 

. ” * 
miners, rather than by more regular employment for those a); — 
in the industry, is shown in the table below: wee 
AVERAGE AND RELATIVE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND OF DAYS OF OPER (Toy from oa 

FOR BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 1890 TO BY disturba 
FIVE-YEAR PERIODS.! primary 
4 Of car 

z | Number of days of transpor' 

| Number of employees. operation: More Cal 

Period. - ' tion of ¥ 

| Average. | Relative. Average. | Relative. neon 

| have oc 

1890-1894 | “7 174 | 100 | 1 | 1 a 

BOURESOS... w.ccccccee | alé, 2 00 anantity 

| 1805-1800.00022222252] 251,739. | 116 | 205 97 pour ee 

| 1900-1904............| 373,655 | 172 | 223 | 106 some €O! 

| 1905-1909............ 2492, 144 | 227 | 213 | 101 perts, €2 
1910-1914............ | 561,366 | 259 216 | 102 actually 
1915-1919............ 591,801 | 273 | 224 106 red, 

| mer | The 

1 Data from United States Geological Survey, Coal im 1918, Part A, Production, p. 717, and sil) lowest 
publications. . 
2 Average for four years. Data for 1909 lacking. machir 
at the 

In the State of Illinois the opportunity to work has actually de- J were e 
creased, while the number of men employed has more than doubled produc 

' month 
Intermittent Employment and its Causes. tami, 

Ss, ¢ 

. . | ‘ 

J THE table below is shown for each year since 1890 the number J 222 2 
of days lost in the industry: Not 
aeman 

DAYS LOST IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL INDUSTRY EACH YEAR, 1890 TO 10! adjust 
dae diel PTB ee, BE | : place t 
Year. Dayslost.| Year. | Dayslost. | Year. | Days lost. . 

} | buying 

Pais 4 7 Wax e | ro r iv va 
1890...... 78 1901....... | 79 || 1912......| gt expect 

~ 71 || 1902....... 74 || 2013....2. | 72 forees 
1882...... 85 || 1903....... 3k ae 109 | spondi 
1893. . 100 || 1904....... 102 || 1915...... 101 | spond 

1894...... 133 || 1905....... 93 || 1916...... 74 | “a 

1895. . 110 |} 1906....... 91 || 1917...... 61 

1806...... 112 ~_ ee 70 || 1918...... 55 | The ine 

1897...... 108 || 1908....... lil || 1919...... 109 | be nee 

1898... ... 93 || 1909....... 89 | 1920...... 234 | see 

1899...... 70 1910....... 87 1921...... 2134 | excess 1 
1900...... 70 BOL] .....4. 93 uncerta 
! increase 
Lane Gene was United States Geological Survey for average days of mine operation, assimnt — 
@ full year of 304 days. The figures from which the table has been derived are those for averag: \4)> ! *The B 
oe mn. The da ~~ wi heh no se a vere the days of operation from the standar Mar. 25, 1 
ofa year as been ado ; that is, 304 days. * Includ 
Tarot on grdlictinacy figures for days - am dg : “3 7 
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Three factors have been found by the Geological Survey to be 
incipally accountable for lost time in the industry. These are busi- 
ness depression, overdevelopment, and seasonal demand, estimated 
to be accountable for 16, 37, and 47 per cent of lost time, respectively. 


The reader may be surprised to find in this analysis no reference to ‘‘railroad-car 
portage,’ or to strikes as causes of idleness, since these are named frequently in the 
public press as the chief troubles of bot h operator and miner. In an article in the 
survey Graphic * two members of the statistical staff of the Geological Survey explain 
why they do not regard car shortage and strikes as primary causes of the miners’ 
“broken year. 

“Losses due to strikes,’’ they say, ‘‘are spectacular when they occur and in the last 
o9 years have mounted up to the enormous loss of 125,000,000 man-days.’ But the 
time lost on account of strikes is only 10 per cent of the total time lost, and it may be 
questioned whether much more coal would have been produced in the aggregate 
during that 20-year period if there had been no strikes. * * * More commonly 
trikes have been discounted in advance by accumulating large reserves of storage 
cal. * * * In terms of man-days lost because of strikes, the year 1910 was the 
record. Yetit also set a new record of production, and the average sales realization 
io. b. mine—the best index of prices, all things considered—did not differ greatly 
from that of the year before nor of the year immediately after. Strikes and labor 
disturbances, therefore. ike car shortage, must be classed as secondary rather than 
primary Causes of nonoperation.” 

Of car shortage they say: ‘‘No doubt we need more cars, but simply increasing 
transportation facilities will not mend the broken year of the coal miner. * * * 
More cars * * * will not sell more coal. They will merely afiect the distribu- 
tion of working time through the year, tending to increase it in the periods of peak 
demand and to make it stil! less than now in periods of low demand. Car shortages 
have occurred not infrequently, but itis a curious fact that rarely have they curtailed 
the actual consumption of coal. For the most part their effect has been to limit the 
quantity of coal which could be produced in the fall and winter, thereby forcing 
some consumers to purchase earlier in the year.”’ Thus, in the opinion of these ex- 
perts, ear shortage 1s merely a secondary cause of lost time in the coal industry and 


. 


actually tends to limit extreme fluctuations in seasonal production. 


The peak of demand is reached in the fall and winter, while the 
lowest point oceurs m the spring, usually in April. This means that 
machinery and men must be available sufficient to fill the orders 
at the time of greatest demand. It is shown that in Illinois the mines 
were equipped with machinery and men for an average maximum 
production of nearly 5,500,000 tons in the busy fall and winter 
months, while their average production was a little less than 4,250,000 
tons, and the average in the month of least demand was little more 
than 2,000,000 tons. 

Not all of this difference can, however, be attributed to seasonal 
demand, as to some extent this is due to to the biennial wage 
adjustment. In the “even” years when the wage negotiation takes 
place the variation is much greater than in the “odd” years because 
buying ts greater in anticipation of a strike. With revision of wages 
expected on April 1 every other year, the abnormal buying of coa! 
forees up production in March and earlier, while output is corre- 
spondingly decreased in April and May, even though no strike occurs. 

* * * Seasonal variations constitute a major cause of irregular employment 
The increased demand in winter tends to keep more men in the industry than would 
be needed if the werk were more evenly distributed throughout the year. This 
excess In numbers of men employed tends in turn to make employment irregular and 


uncertain, regardless of variations in market demands. Itis important to realize that 
increased storage facilities, reduced transportation rates during the slack months, and 





“en Dabes ow of the Bituminous Miner, by F. G. Tryon and W. F. McKenny, in Survey Graphic, 
+ ay p. 1012. 
* Includes strikes in the anthracite region, which account for 33,000,000 man-days. 
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other means of eliminating seasonal fluctuations, desirable as these improveme,: 
would not wholly regularize the operation of the coalindustry. From estimat, 
Geological Survey already quoted it is shown that seasonal fluctuations are re<),.),;|,) 
for 47 in every 100 days of idleness in the mines during a year, but 37 in every ji)... 
lost through what the Geological Survey calls ‘“‘sheer overdevelopment.” T}), 
mates are more or less speculative, because the three big problems of seasona| «|, 
overdevelopment, and recurrent business depressions are so related to one «,,..), 
that the effect of each on the industry can not be accurately determined. [+ j to 
conclude, however, that the soft coal industry is functioning irregularly, ani ; 3 
instability causes unemployment and uncertainty for the men who earn their |i 
digging coal. 

nstability affects also the efficiency of the coal business and tends to raise {| ep 
of coal and hence the cost of all articles dependent upon coal for manufacture ¢) |) \;,.. 
portation. So little information is available, however, on the various factors «; 
into the price of coal that itis possible only tosuggest, but not to demonstrato {| - 
of instability in bituminous coal mining upon business in general. That tho ¢.) 
miner and his wife and children are the first to feel the effects of this irreyu! 
tioning of the industry needs no elaborate proof, despite the fact that data on | 
are as meager as are many other relevant facts about the coal industry. 


afe 


| the 


) ara 


Earnings of Miners. 


Pacts about miners’ earnings, the report states, and the suffering 
which unemployment causes, can be understood only if conditions 
of life in a mining camp are known. 
Man Myce -l oy mining communities the mine is the only place of employment. 
To find another job in dull periods means moving to another town. Mor 


miner’s family lacks the economic safeguards of hfe in a community with 5.) «1! 
varied industries, in which other members of the family, including wife and daw |iters. 
find work to help to secure the necessary income. However desirable, or unde- 
the employment of women and young girls outside the home may seem to the })\\\)lic, 
itisstill the means of maintaining the households of many wage earners, when (e)yend- 
ence upon the insecure employment of one breadwinner ina seasonal industry boosie 
too hazardous. For many coal miners this resource is lacking. The industry 1 

sarily becomes soutnaliste for insuring sufficient income to the men in the mines i 
maintain their families throughout the year. This fact must never be forgotten \ hen 
comparisons are made between the rates paid in mining and those in other indu-i: 


Data submitted to the President’s Bituminous Coal Commissivn in 
1920 by the United Mine Workers of America show earnings |1) t)e 
union mines of the central competitive field for the years 1913 to |'\\s. 
These figures are shown in the table below: 


rable, 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF MINERS AND AVERAGE DAYS OF MINE ©) RA. 
TION IN THE FOUR DISTRICTS OF THE CENTRAL COMPETITIVE FIELD, 1913 7) 











bite = 8 at | Illinois. Indiana. Oh 
Year. 
Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | 
annual | daysin | annual | daysin | annual | daysin | annual | 
earnings. joperation.| earnings. joperation.| earnings. |operation.| earnings. | 
rn —| ee 
RS $867 237 $705 189 $708 190 $766 | 
. , BEER A Fee 776 207 650 173 630 168 405 | 
Se dk . etes oi 781 210 672 179 672 179 528 
BES. <0 o camaas aces 895 229 775 198 732 187 771 
IE peat, Pe cd 1,027 251 995 243 904 221 859 
EE aaa gts o 1, 583 260 1,390 228 1,516 249 1,364 | 
Average........ 988 232 865 201} 860 19} 782 | 


year 


112 


: t this report has computed annual earnings at these rates for 


ime vear of 2490 dave it was found that farthal1l£ 
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' Low number of days operated in Ohio in 1914 is partly explained by the strike in Ohio mii 
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Differences from year to year in days of operation are reflected directly in differences 
in earnings. In the period covered [above] the miners of the central competitive 
field recel ved increases 1n their rates of pay in 1914, 1916,and twicein 1917. Inspite 
of the increase in rates in 1914, the average wages were lowerin 1914 and in 1915 than 
they had been in 1913. This was evidently because the days of mine operation 
decreased in 1914 and 1915 owing to the business depression in those years. The 
<gnificant point is that the average annualincome of miners, like that of wage earners 
in other irregular industries, is reduced by lack of opportunity for employment, and 
irregularity of work may more than nullify increases in rates of pay. This should 
not be understood to mean thatincreasesin rates of pay are unimportant to the miner, 
or that he can be indifferent to decreases. Quite the contrary is true. The fact 
that he works so much less than full time is his justification for seeking higher rates. 


Figures for 1919 derived from the census reports show that in that 
vear the average earnings of the miners in Pennsylvania amounted to 
$1,318 and the days of operation to 218; in Illinois earnings for 160 
days’ work averaged $1,110; in Indiana for 148 days’ work, $1,062; 
and in Ohio for 164 days’ work, $1,102. 


These earnings are distinctly lower for each State than those given by the union for 
1918. The year 1918 was more prosperous for the miner than 1919, because he had 
more days of work and this would account mainly for the differences. Certainly it 
does not appear that the union understated the miners’ earnings in order to make a 
case for an increase. 


In the following table are shown the actual earnings and the earnings 
that would have been received had the miners had a full working year 
of 304 days: 


CTUAL EARNINGS AND ESTIMATED FULL-YEAR EARNINGS OF MINERS IN THE 
FOUR DISTRICTS OF THE CENTRAL COMPETITIVE FIELD IN 1913 AND IN 191%. 


| Difference’ Per cent 

| between | actual 

actual | earnings 

and full- jare of fuil- 
year | year 

| earnings. | earnings. 


Average | Possible 
Average | Days of | earnings | earnings 
District and year. annual | mine op-| per day at this 
earnings.| eration. | ofmine | ratein 
operation.) 304 days. 








1913: 
AS gt FS Re a eee $705 189 $3. 73 $1,134 $129 | 62 
fe ee ae a) | eee 708 190 3. 73 | 1,134 426 62 
EE i ese 766 206 3.72 | ® 131 365 | 6S 
Western Pennsylvania ................ 867 237 3. 66 1,113 246 78 
LOIS: | | | 
Re es a See ae 1,390 228 6.10 | 1, 854 164 | 75 
oe REE = OS OS re : 1,516 249 6. 09 | 1,851 335 | x2 
iE SS, ee eee 1, 364 224 6. 09 | 1, 851 487 | 74 
Western Pennsylvania................ 1,583 260 6. 09 1, 851 268 SO 











in 1918, which was the year of maximum production during the 
war, the number of days of mine operation was decidedly larger 
than in 1913. Nevertheless, though basic rates and more regular 


work resulted in higher average earnings in 1918 than in 1913, the 
\ days of operation were still considerably less than a full working 
» year, and the actual earnings were less than the estimated possible 
;carnngs for 304 days by $268 per miner in western Pennsylvania, 


$335 in Indiana, $464 in Illinois, and $487 in Ohio. The estimated 
possible annual earnings in 1918 were $1,854 in Illinois and $1,851 


> in each of the other districts. 


"he coal operators submitted to the Coal Commission figures 


> showing for 1919 the average daily earnings of miners who worked 
> every day that the mine loaded coal. No statement was made of 


| *nnual earnings. From the figures given, however, the author of 
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this report has computed annual earnings at these rates for a yy}. 
ing year of 249 days. It was found that, for the 11 fields covere,|. ;),, 
annual earnings of pick miners would average $1,579, of boado. 
$1,492, of machine miners $1,760, and of inside day laborers | »7- 


The chief difference in the testimony regarding earnings offered by operators 4, 
union officials to the President's Bituminous Coal Commission was that the ; 
stressed the effect of voluntary idleness of the miner, which they contende 
chief reason. for low earnings. 

A special inquiry would be necessary to analyze the causes of absenteci- 
Bituminous Coal Commission in its final report to the President pointed our . 
ness in these figures of the operators, and made the following comment wy) | 

‘*The contention of the operators has been that the miners do not make {u!] \: 
opportunities for labor afforded them and that those of the miners who work : 
three-fourths of the available time earn sufficient wages. In support of this. 
tion the operators submitted figures collected from a representative number « 
showing the number of men working each specified number of days, with their q.)| 
and monthly wages. 
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‘‘We realize that a certain proportion of time is lost by the miners voluntary lor nb «8 
At the same time, we find that the figures submitted by the operators do no} «io; ro alr 
a measure of the amount of time so lost by the miners, for the reason that these | wre te 
make no allowance for the turnover. In these tabulations every man whi \ ) fully ill 
at a mine at any time during the month is counted on the same basis as one W\\0 Ws a ind 
on the roll every day the mine was in operation, regardless of the fact that ma 7 
miners may have obtained employment on the last day of the month or hevn 
charged at the end of the first day or moved to another mine in the middle «/ }), 
month or died sometime during the period. Averag 

‘*‘A man who worked 13 days out of a possible 26 at one mine and 13 at anothe: < 
be counted in these figures as two men with an aggregate voluntary abseni« 

26 days or 50 per cent of the 52 working days for the two mines.’’ ‘ 
. . . \ 

The report then goes on to discuss the psychological causes 0 C 
absenteeism : 

But even after allowance has been made for all the factors entering into the pro\le ‘1 the 
a margin remains between the number of days that the miners actually work aid (iv php 
number when they have an ny ahaa to work. A fair interpretation of this | ary, Lt 
is that an irregular industry breeds irregular habits among the workers. Wh) {! a cons 
men are not accustomed to going to work regularly every morning the incvnii Birthd 
for regularity becomes less potent and a certain amount of absenteeism ine’ rate 
results. This is the psychological factor of irregularity, and it may be expected that eo 7 
will disappear in large measure as the industry becomes more stable. contri 

: : ‘ ea ss avera 

Figures published by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistic: aa 
are given and the following paragraph is quoted: wanna 

From the figures given * * * the immediate responsibility for idle tiie ma affecte 
be roughly apportioned between the management and the employees. Thus, 1) earnin 
average full-time hours of all mines in which hand miners were found were |). State | 
for the half month. Hand miners actually worked an average of 60 hours. ‘!! tate | 
difference, 42.5 hours, was the amount of lost time on the part of the hand win: The 
But of these 42.5 idle hours there were on the average 31.4 hours during whic) \)¢ printiz 
mines were not in operation. For that amount of idleness, therefore, the op« in ear 
were immediately responsible. The remaining 11.1 hours of idleness represen! the th 
time during which the mines were in operation and opportunity for work was “iver 16 Si 
of which the employees failed to take advantage. For that much idleness, therviore took I 
the miners were immediately responsible. , The le 

For all machine miners combined the figures show average hours of idleness '! earnin 
of which the operators were responsible for 26.4 hours and the miners for 4.7 hou" Alt] 
The eameipendine figures for loaders are 39.4, 23.5, and 15.9, respectively. “ 

— eS, | 
oo States Bituminous Coal Commission, majority and minority reports to the Presiden’, | tion. 
P In MONTHLY Lasor REVIEW, December, 1919, p. 224. the tc 
indust 
indust 
of gre 
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Cost of Living. 


HE report points out that “facts about annual earnings are 

significant only if they are measured in terms of cost of living.’’ 
In the hearings before the Bituminous Coal Commission the miners’ 
representatives submitted two budgets, one to provide for a “ mini- 
mum of subsistence’’ and the other for a “minimum of comfort.’’ 
To meet these budgets an annual income of $1,603 and $2,244, re- 
spectively, would be required. The report states, in this connection: 






The miners might earn a reasonably comfortable living if they could work the yea 
round. The lack of opportunity to work so many days in a year reduces their income 
io What the miners contend is often not even a bare subsistence. 

In brief, the alternative to raising rates of pay is to increase the regularity of the 
opportunity for work at the present rates. The miner may well ask for a guaranteed 
minimum of employment as more important than higher rates of pay. The necessit \ 
jor regarding @ minimum of employment as a fixed charge upon the industry would 
probably make operators more reluctant to open new mines or unduly to enlarge 
thosealready open. Tomake employment regular isimportant not only for the miner, 
but for the economical conduct of the industry. Capital, as well as men, is waste 
fully used when money and energy are invested on a scale which could produce much 
more coal than can be sold. 





Average Earnings of New York State Factory Workers in February, 
1922. 


es of CCORDING to a statement issued by the New York State De- 
A partment of Labor, based on reports from 1,648 representative 

manufacturers, the average weekly earnings of factory workers 
in the State decreased from $24.34 in January to $24.17 in Febru- 
ary, 1922. The chief factor causing the reduction was the fact that 
a considerable number of the factories were closed on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, which fell within the period covered by the reports. Wage- 
rate reductions in some industries and seasonal inactivity in others 
contributed to the decrease in average earnings. The increased 
average earnings that were reported in some industries were the 
result of better business conditions in some instances and in others 
were due to increased seasonal activity. The reduction in earnings 
affected New York City factory workers chiefly. The average weekly 
earnings in New York City were $25.77 and in the remainder of the 
State $23.19. 

The largest reduction in average weekly earnings occurred in the 
printing and paper goods group of industries. Substantial reductions 
in earnings were reported in the stone, clay, and glass products and 
the sawmill and planing-mill products groups. Minor decreases 
took place in the oneness s, oils, and paints, and the textile groups. 
The leather-tanning industry reported the only increase in average 
earnings in the furs, leather, and rubber-goods group of industry. 

Although there was an increase in employment in the food, bever- 
ages, and tobacco products group, average earnings showed a reduc- 
tion. The chief decreases in the earnings of employees occurred in 
the tobacco products, confectionery, and meat ma dairy products 
industries. Average earnings increased in the bakery products 
industry, and a small gain occurred in the groceries division because 
of greater activity in the sugar refineries. 
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Average earnings in the metals, machinery, and convey jnco. prov 
industry group were slightly less in February than in January. — ||, pate 
ever,. there were some rather wide fluctuations among the indiy \(\)),j Frese 
industries. The shipbuilding industry showed the largest deci... pre 
because of reduced wage rates. Substantial reductions occurs jy come 
the brass and we ad iron and steel, structural and architectura! jp, numb 
sheet-metal, and hardware industries. Decreases also occurred i); {\), numb 
machinery industry. The greatest gain in earnings occurred i), {\\e osts 0 
railway equipment and repair industry. A substantial increase was ndex 
also reported in the gold, silver, and jewelry industry, and min; soine j 
gains occurred in the fire-arms and cutlery, and in the cooking, |\e.:- phe 
ng and ventilating apparatus industries. ie 

he clothing industries group, alone of the chief industry grovips, increas 
reported an increase in average earnings, and this in spite of the {yc clothin; 
that in the men’s clothing industry a reduction in earnings occurred, Pin * 

Average weekly earnings in the 11 chief industry groups in |'¢b- index n 
ruary were as follows: in addi 

mine tl 

Stone, clay, and glass products. ................2-02.seecee eee eee--- $22. 4 econom 

Metals, machinery, and conveyances...................---..-+---.- 25. 3 rates. 

NEE A ACO ee SOS 23. 57 A mé 

Furs, leather, and rubber goods. ............-....-.-22.-2-----00-0- 23. It account 

I A I Lahn weed « on mey's + des cavcowece 24. 96 a fair 8 

PEED Utu a BWawisinw gi eg cence besuWepey yes ccccsecsccececccccece 25. 95 that th 

Le ee 28. 92 tiations 

eee ne Ce DLO LEE CLEEeee 19. 60 and lal 

Clothing, millinery, and laundering.........................--.--.- 23. 72 gles. J 

ES on ns in cand scncdopdebncensaces 22. 85 periods 

EE Sie a's ony dss cee sgccesscoeutpecccssepecgsce 32. 67 to be | 

=. upon W 

ee Sh Ce a Od Sale elle od be sda bh ab Ucokbdece 24. 17 increase 

and inc 

eee FET Ther 

. , rates CC 

Sliding Wage Scale in Germany. hey 

tnelr a 

° ee other, 

Wage Policy Advocated by the German Minister of Labor. porate 

ignated 

RECENT issue of the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt' contains an article hy a 

Dr. Brauns, the German minister of labor, in which he out- PP ey 

: eis ‘en ? hiding 

lines how the idea of a sliding wage scale could be adopte:| to wane 

best advantage in a wage-fixing policy. He says: of typi 
: : . Wilh W: 

The passionate wage struggles of recent times, which are a phenomenon due to the These | 
increase by leaps and bounds in the cost of living, have once more aroused interest in ‘aide 
the problem whether a better adjustment of wages and salaries to the cost of liviny aud S would 
one involving less friction could not be devised and put into practice. One side »\\)- living i 
ports with great energy the so-called sliding wage scale, i. e., an automatic adjust iin! tanntl 
of wages to the changing cost of living, because it hopes to prevent through it a low«rin 1nd to 
of the standard of living of the porpee population and at the same time to avoid |alor of tha 
disputes in a greater measure than hitherto. The other side fears, however, thats") that th 
an automatic adjustment of wages to the cost of mite, would remove the last dam statisti 

inst the unrestrained upward climbing of prices and thus only increase the econ basin i 

distress of the German Nation. The German Ministry of Labor, which is in the! the act 
instance the competent authority with respect to a wage policy, has always givin ‘hc In intl 
most serious consideration to this problem and investigated thoroughly and wit. minwte 
prejudice all proposals and experiments made in this direction. As a result ! 1's conditi 
experience the ministry has become convinced that a thoroughly justified idea 1n)1« statisti 
in the sliding wage scale, which can produce much good under present-day cond! (ions, ing wag 
1 Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. Berlin, February 28, 1922, 
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There seems to be some justification in the objections raised against tli 
b> wage scale from the point of view of a price policy. In the case of automati 
gg ment of wages to rising prices, producers as well as dealers can be certain | 
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provided that one discerns the problem in its true inwardness and avoids indiscrimi- 
Low. [gg uate and mechanical adoption. dhs Soy | 
— The solution of the problem presupposes in the first place a reliable and trustworthy 
vidual measurement of the changes in the cost of living. Great technical difficulties inhere 
rease, already to this art of the task. , The German Ministry of Labor has attempted to over- 
red in come these difficulties by initiating the publication of official cost-of-living index 
numbers based on regular investigations. ‘The data for the computation of these index 
jymbersare being furnished by a large number of municipalities which data, under the 
he «ypervision of employers’ and workers’ representatives, » Peo monthly the normal 
In the costs of existence of a workman’s family of five persons. The reliability of these official 
se Was index numbers has been questioned by many. At first such criticism may have had 
some justification as the determination of prices encountered great difficulties owing 
to the newness of the task and the then still existing Government control of most 
heat- necessaries of life. Meanwhile, the ministry has succeeded in overcoming these difti- 
culties more and more. The reliability of the cost-of-living statistics has been 
roups, increased through inclusion in them of further necessary commodities, especially of 
clothing, and to-day criticism of these statistics seems no longer justified. 
urred The extreme adherents of the sliding wage scale demand that wages be increased. or 
flee. decreased at regular, possibly monthly, intervals, in accordance with the cost-of-living 
eb. index numbers and without any negotiations. In making this demand they forget that, 
in addition to the cost of living, there are other important circumstances that deter- 
mine the rate of wages. It is impossible to leave entirely out of consideration the 
x economic situation of an industry branch or of the entire country in its effect upon wage 
vr rates. 
7 A mere mechanical adjustment of wages would make it impossible to take into 
Ls account the depression in an industry branch, or, vice versa, to grant to the workers 
40 a fair share in the prosperity of an industry. These examples demonstrate already 
vy) that the sliding wage scale can not and shall not supplant new collectivé wage nego- 
v2 tiations in which the distribution of the net earnings of production between capital 
bY and labor can be regulated. Its introduction would not do away with wage strug- 
‘2 gles. It would merely eliminate the cost of living as a factor in such struggles during 
85 periods of heavy fluctuations in the cost of living. Now, as before, it. would have 
i to be left to collective negotiations to determine the influence of all other factors 
upon wage rates. These negotiations will also offer occasion to examine whether the 
7 increased cost of living can not be counteracted by measures relating to organization 
and increased production. 

There are also other weighty objections to a wage policy. which in determining wage 
rates considers exclusively the cost of living. The wages current at a given point 
of time have developed historically. ‘They have not grown naturally either as regards 
their absolute amount or in the relation of the individual occupational groups to each 
other, but in many instances their development has been influenced by accidental 
causes. The wages paid at a given point of time can not therefore be forthwith des- 
ignated as the proper basic wage, and by the introduction of a mechanically sliding 

le by wage scale this basic wage would be perpetuated. If, for instance, a group of workers 

for some reason is being paid an unduly high or low wage at the moment when the 
sliding of the wage begins, the advantage or disadvantage arising therefrom for these 
ed to workers would be permanently maintained. The Ministry of Labor has for a number 
of typical occupations made computations which compare the actually paid wages 
with wages that would have been paid if a sliding wage scale had been introduced. 
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cob These statistics, which will be discussed on a subsequent page, show that in some 
pape: instances the curve of the actual wages went beyond the curve of the wages that 
e sup- would have been paid in accordance with a sliding wage scale based on the cost-of- 
Rccel living index. From this fact it must, however, not be concluded that in these in- 
oties stances the workers were overpaid. The great divergence of the two curves may be 
he due to the fact that at the time when the sliding wage scale was introduced the wage 


of the workers in question was very low as compared with that of other workers and 
that this disadvantage has meanwhile been equalized. As a matter of fact, the 
statistics mentioned above show that in occupations with the relatively lowest 
basic wage the wage curve based on a sliding scale remains far behind the curve of 
the actually paid wages, while in other instances the two curves converge ultimately. 
In introducing a sliding wage scale it is therefore absolutely necessary to examine 
minutely whether the wage on which the scale is based really corresponds to actual 
conditions. This point of view, which indicates the great value of reliable wage 
statistics, has hitherto been entirely overlooked in nearly all discussions of the slid- 
Ing wage scale. 
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There seems to be some justification in the objections raised against {})> 
wage scale from the point of view of a price policy. In the case of automat 
ment of wages to rising prices, producers as well as dealers can be certain | 

urchasing power will always adjust itself to the increased prices and that in 

indrances which otherwise would counteract price increases will be elimins;. ft 
on the other hand, a fall of prices were automatically followed by a reduction o: 
there would be no possibility of granting to the workers a breathing spac. 
nomic recovery. 

All these considerations speak against’a purely automatic adoption of 1! 
ing wage scale. They can, however, detract nothing from the justificatio, 
basic idea, that of a quicker and much more frictionless adjustment of way: 
cost of living. 

In the long run wages must adjust themselves to the cost of living. This j 
confirmed by all statistics. The computations made in the Ministry of [..| 
shown that in times of very violent price fluctuations one is rather in: | 
overestimate these in their significance. The main thing is that the pr. 
adjustment of wages to the cost of living takes place with less friction 2 
the greatest sod exclusion of all effects disturbing economic life. This | 
only essential for a sound wage and economic policy but is also an urgent require: 
for the household of the individual workman, salaried employee, and officia! i), oy, 
to give to it a certain steadiness. Allowance for this requirement can of ¢ 0): ACBUA 
better made if wage scales are subject to regular revision at short intervals . or 
basis of the cost-of-living index numbers than if the necessary adjustment is 4 
to be effected through new negotiations, which very often are accompanied |)y se-rivis pat 
struggles. The danger of the wages agreed upon becoming too low in view of tle a: =" 
development of the cost of living and as a consequence collective agro: 
being broken and the economic peace disturbed can, under existing co |i: 
be avoided enly through regular revision of wage scales. This is also the on !|\ w. 
that makes it possible to conclude long-term collective agreements without ay 
of either of the two parties getting into an unbearable economic situation. 

According to the aforesaid, the valuable idea on which the sliding wage ss: is Year a 
based can best made use of by combining the system of the sliding way: 
with a determination of =e rates at short intervals by a wage board. This « 
be done by providing in collective agreements for the establishment of wave })o.)! 
which are to revise the wage scales at short fixed intervals on the basis of the «0 
living index numbers. e procedure of the wage boards would have to |e tip 
following: First of all, they should determine the change in wage rates to |e ma’ —— 
on the basis of the cost-of-living index; then the two parties to the collective avre 1914 








comp: 
trate 
can ni 





ment should be given an opportunity to discuss other circumstances requirivy a 1920: 
determination of wage rates deviating from that based solely on the cost of livin — 
If an agreement can not be reached, the wage board should make an award, \ Mare 
perhaps could, within certain limits, be made binding upon both parties in accor Apri 
ance with a previous voluntary agreement. Although this method does not lo awa: a 
with negotiations, it would nevertheless eliminate the most frequent controversial July 
point, the dispute as to how much the cost of living has increased or decreasw|, an’ Augt 
thus would, within possible limits, safeguard the economic peace. The tayorall oe 
ya ge hitherto made with this system at Flensburg and Breslau, in spite of th Nove 
ifficult conditions existing there, confirm the aforesaid and deserve more extensi\' _, Dece 
imitation. we 
; Febr 
Actual Wages in Germany and Wages Based on Cost of Living, 1920 and 1921. Agr 
As HAS been mentioned on a preceding page, the German Ministry July 
of Labor has made computations for a number of typical occu- ane 
ations as to how the development of wages would have taken place i! Octo 
beginning with a specified point of time, wages had been automat- Dece 

y adjusted to the cost of livmg. These computations were then 





compared with the actual development of wages. The compariso’ 
has revealed the fact that in the long run the curve of the actual 
wages and that of the hypothetical wages converge in most instaiice>. 
This is surely due to the fact that at wage negotiations which have 
taken place in recent years the cost-of-living index has in an incre 
ing measure been resorted to as a determining factor of wage rates: 
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® ACTUAL WAGE AND SALARY RATES OF SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN Gr 
| COMPARED WITH HYPOTHETICAL RATES BASED ON COST OF LIVING, 1 
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in other words, beginning with a certain point of time wage schedules 

have assumed a more or less sliding character. This applies par- 
‘ ticularly to building trades workers, whose district collective agree- 
ments provide wage boards which at fixed intervals have to determine 
whether a revision of wage scales seems justified. In addition to 
other wage determining factors the official cost-of-living index has 
played a great réle in influencing the decisions of these wage boards 





































2 The wage computations of the Ministry of Labor covered the 
occupations of printer, building-trades worker, miner, insurance 
employee, bank employee, and Government employee. The results 

) of the computations for the first three and the last named of these 
ed occupations are given below in table form. The graphs which ac- 
company the original article in the Reichs-Arbeitsbiatt, and _ illus- 

. trate the above-mentioned fact even more strikingly than the table, 

| can not be reproduced here owing to lack of space. 

| ACTUAL WAGE “AND SALARY RATES OF SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN GERMANY 
COMPARED WITH HYPOTHETICAL RATES BASED ON COST OF LIVING, 1920 AND 192! 
, [1 mark at par=23.8 cents.] 
( 7 Best SS ee eal = sania = 
Ca ; | 3uildine trades u i 
Per : Printers (weekly wage Bul - - — ee 
| . (nourly wage) 
li 
| Married journeyman Single journeyman un- Dernantin wae . 
lCost-of- Over 24 years of age. der 21 years of age ee Oe pene 
Year and month. | divine 

7e seule oe eg Actual wage. Wage Actual wage. | Wage | Actual wage Wage 

is ¢ based | based | based 

} on | on i on 

, cost of | cost of | cost of 
COSI-O! Marks. Index. | living Marks. Index. | living Marks. | Index. | living 
he the (marks) ((marks)) (mark 

f ’ _ ——_—__— 

© att 1 SEE ne: | 100 = 34.38 dae eee ae 31. 25 Ps: 3.3... 0), 82 100 

hnring § 1920; | | } 

livir ee 160, 50 | oe eee 148, 25 ot a 3. 52 429 
- 9 February....... | i ti haBeksttnad > pe btaadebashlnaucdbscieenes ie civkkn ches 4.45 | 543. ie 
WHIci March.......... gel eee OPA s __ 1 [WEEN BATES DE Ad deveuek ins. 5. 13 
accord: 15 bite ict o SW hed ab'ciein< eavneea ae ere 242. 31 5. 70 695 6. 37 
y awa ea Sa 853 | 210.50 | 612 | 302.89 | 198.25 | 634 | 275.31 6.50 | 793 7. 22 
ae NE oh peeks os 815 | 235.50 | 685 | 293. 26 | 223, 25 714 | 266.56 |........ Saeed 6.99 
eTstal fA hoes 894 250.50 729 | 280. 20 | 238. 25 762 | 254.69 6.80 | 829 6. 68 
Pd, and August......... ee eee eee to Og Sa ee te + _ | Ser ee 7. 33 
vorable September ...... St a hanstentrd dele Germs » MEL, onsn see's menenel S| SRR pee 6. 5! 
eo October......... co Aap ete MONEE Tose sictoensens? 247.19 |........ ne 6.49 
, OF tne November... ... | 871 | 270,50 | 787 | 299.12 | 248, 25 oo ee 7.13 
tensive December... .... 2a a - < S eeae ere Ff 9 | a ee 7.14 
January-........ Ue ape. > 5 Oe oes see esi « 1 ane , 7. 63 
February....... G84 | 235.50; 830 | 318.96 /......../........ 289. 38 7.05 860 7. 59 
192] MA: cnztevine SD Bats» sbudbaskacduie SRR peepee 276. 25 |....... ideo 7. 25 
Jit. | ER eh “eg EE Es cpus nel id cee in 56.6. 6'no Seca | RS a 7. 22 
| BR aS on OE OE tte 1 | eee RE Pee 7.10 
nistry FUND... ..2220s00s REE Sas DRE Bic Geaten! adsspeen | TE SIE 2 6. 92 
UE a Per eee SRiEs se cs ctbedeke aE | Re Ta 265. 31 7. 65 933 6. 96 
oceur August.........} 1,008 | 295.88 | 861 | 331.42 [2.2.2.2 . 2... 301.25} 7. 80 951 7.90 
; September. ..... 4 EPR ah |, MSS pea 315.00} 9.30) 1,134] 827 
ace If, October... ...... 1,099 | 385.00} 1,120 } 350.33 | 338.00 | 1,146 | 318.44 }.....2..)........ 8. 36 
m: ti- November... ... 1,361 | 410. 00 1,193 | 377. 84 | 363.00 | 1,162 | 343. 44 11.75 1,433 9. O1 
au December... .... 1,501 | 518.00 | 1,507 | 476.81 | 451.00) 1,443 | 427.19 | 12.25/ 1,494 11, 21 
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1921—Concluded. 
Cost-of-living | Miners (daily earn- | Federal and Prussian Government . 
index. ings). (annual salary). 
| a 
| Pick miners, Ruhr | Single employee, aoe 
district. 21 years of age. — 
Year and month. | 
I Ruhr | 
dis- Berlin.) Actual aver- | Wage | Actualsal- | salary | Actual sal- 
trict age earnings. based ary. based ary. 
wesiRen: ee? a a 
cost of cot of ~ 
: iving iving , 
Marks, | index." (marks) Marks. | Index. (marks) Marks. | Index 
eee SOD Veeecuts 6. 48 BrP ibasdddan bls bb addenlisbehdelbbesdscoledccceccleoc.... 
1920: 
(ng gy SSRI nr soi  s SOOREG SRERS HORM MROERRD MOREE OR 
March ....... 785 oe ee Ses eee Ses ee Be 
BE silvcdiis 883 113 | 46.75 721 | 50.87 | 7,500 100 | 7,500 | 15, 000 100 , 
tad aitseiness 932 110 | 47.33 Be) Mew GRch . ie Sedtalede cous es ae 
is. ccensa WA 105 | 49. 03 PL See lo nssnaeslaseence et , 
) | A 903 115} 49.50] 764) 58.58 |........ Wasedss | | eee ies. 0 
August...... 827 102 | 54.45 2S Dae eee | ae ae ) 
September 822} 102| 54.85] 846] 53.50 ]........)....... fo, Peeeeey . 0) 
October . 887 112} 57.15 882 | 53.27] 8,250 110 | 7,650 | 16, 200 108 () 
November 937 112 | 57.73 4h © » Bites ee  . 5 agg (4) 
December. 969 120 | 57,65 See FG GS Boeends cdladcedce 0 Ee ae Pr 
1921: 
January..... 951 119 | 58.64 909 | 62.79} 9,350 125 | 9,000 | 17,960 121 
February. 916 114 | 59.04 —ClC7TLB 4 4 eee ee | SS a ae fl 
March....... 910 114 59.14 913 | 50.36 |........]....... eo Se iW) 
oe bictaade 897 112 | 61.68 952 | 58.97 |........]..-.00- J 3 =a ee ¥) 
Ae pat gattines 877 109 | 64. 00 a OS «6 aR Seep | ee RRR rr 
/ eee 898 109 | 64.73 ie 7 aes See |= ae () 
Sas cneces 976 124 65.18] 1,006 | 58.19 |........)....... ee ae 
August...... 1, 040 130 | 65.75 | 1,014 | 63,24 | 14, 475 193 | 9,300 | 20, 584 137 () 
September...| 1, 066 ee § pe oe 8 »} ee ee | aa 0) 
October. . 1,151 142 | 77.75 | 1,200 | 69.08 | 19, 050 254 | 9,825 | 27,720 1 650 
November... 1,374] 170 | 102.62 | 1,645 | 76.46 |........)....... 10,650 |......../.... 00 
December 1, 523 MB f cpnpnnclccecnsclecccecnel<+cec ens | ae = SS SR ‘ 




















In explanation of the preceding table it should be noted that in (i) 
case of allmanual workers the last pre-war wagerate fixed by collec ive 
ement and in the case of Government employees the salary paid 


in April, 1920, was taken as the basic wage or salary rate. 


In com 


uting the hypothetical wage or salary rate the cost-of-living index 
or Berlin was used for all occupations except miners, the averave 
cost-of-living index for the Ruhr district having been used in their «se. 
The year 1914 is the base year used in the cost-of-living index f«1 «il 
occupations with the exception of Government employees, for w/iici 
the index for March, 1920, was used as base. 


The hypothetical w 


e based on the cost of nba 


il- 


has in all 


stances been computed by using the cost-of-living index number «/ 3 


given month as coefficient for the sliding of the wage during the ~1)- 


sequent month. To illustrate: In order to obtain the hypothe! ii! 


wage of a married printer over 24 years of age, for February, 


1G] 
LUais 


the basic wage, i. e., the last wage rate fixed in 1914, in this case 
34.38 marks, is multiplied by 926, the cost-of-living index for 
uary, 1921, and the result divided by 100. 
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~ LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 





Granite Cutters—Barre, Vt. 






THe Presbrey-Leland Co., at Barre, Vt., has concluded an agree- 
ment with the Granite Cutters’ International Association, which 
is of especial interest in view of the unsettled conditions prevailing in 
the New England shops affiliated with the board of control of the 
vranite industry. Until recently the Presbrey-Leland Co. had been 


a member of the Barre Manufacturers’ and Producers’ Association, 
but resigned when it became evident that no agreement could be 
reached between the association and the union. 

Events —s up to the present situation in the industry and to 
the conclusion of a separate agreement by this company are thus de- 
scribed by the company: 


|, An agreement was made between the Manufacturers’ and Producers’ Association 
and the G. C. I. A. on February 27, 1919, during President Duncan’s absence in Europe. 
Upon hisreturn in April, 1919, Mr. Duncan expressed gratification and congratulations 
upon the result of the conference. 

2. A few months after the signing of this agreement the tremendous and rapid rise 
of living costs began, due as we all know to high wages, waste, enormous overhead 
expense, and a certain amount of profiteering. Skilled laborers in other trades had 
been advanced to anywhere from $8 to $14 per day, so that in response to demands 
from all branches President Duncan began agitating for an $8 wage. In December 
he called for a conference with the special labor committee of the Manufacturers’ and 
Producers’ Association to take up the question of wage increase from April 1, 1920, all 
in accordance with terms of agreement. Committees met and accomplished nothing. 

3. In January, 1920, the Manufacturers’ and Producers’ Association held a confer- 
encein Montreal and then appointed a committee to meet with the G. ©. I. A. officials. 
This committee did nothing until the last week in March; then as a final concession 
offered $6.60 per day until July 1, $7.20 to September 1, and $8 thereafter—and this 
after much debate and objection. President Duncan signed, subject of course, to rati- 
ication by local branches, and wired branches to continue work pending presentatic : 
of new proposal. Branches learned of terms by ’phone and refused to continue work- 
ing, thus going out on strike April 1, 1920. They maintained that abundant time had 
been given to arrive at a fair settlement by April 1; business was admittedly fine, 
profits large, and they could not live longer on the wage being paid. This was the 
actual situation, and on June 14 the manufacturers granted the $8 minimum. Had 
this been done months before without caviling and with acknowledgment of abnormal 
and unforeseen conditions, at the same time obtaining an agreement for a reduction 
In wages (corresponding with that of other trades) upon the return of normal living 
costs, there would doubtless have been no labor war with its great losses to all. 

4. Messrs. Presbrey attended nearly all conferences o1 the Manufacturers’ and Pro- 
ducers’ Association and C. H. Presbrey was appointed a member of a committee to 
(raft recommendations at the conference in Boston, December 27 and 28, 1921. This 
committee recommended that the association abide by the present agreement until 
its expiration on April 1. By a vote of 41 to 22 this recommendation was rejected by 
the conference. It was thereupon voted by the conference to put into effect on Janu- 
ary 2, 1922, the proposals substantially as made to the G. C. I. A. on November 21, 1921. 

». Believing that little could be accomplished tosavethe industry with the existing 
attitude between the union and the manufacturers, and not being at liberty to act in- 
dependently with honor while still a member of the Granite Manufacturers’ and Pro- 
ducers’ Association, the Presbrey-Leland Co. resigned. 

\, Being aequainted with the union men and officials and knowing they stood ready 
‘o make many concessions if fairly met, the Presbrey-Leland Co. accepted an invita- 
Jon to write such an agreement as they believed fair to the men and employers. 
They met the union committees in conference. 
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7. After several meetings, where points were vigorously discussed with ut; 
oy * feeling and courtesy, an agreement was adopted between the Presbrey-|, 
ba and the G. C. I. A. This agreement has been favorably passed upon )) 

é national executive committee. 

et 8. The agreement is for three years and grants practically all that the \| 
fe turers’ and Producers’ Association has been striving for years to obtain with. 
4 The wage was left at $1 per hour minimum, but with an arrangement for i 
decrease in accordance with economic conditions, which is the only equi: 
permanent adjustment possible. 

The agreement originally written by the company and accepted y\;) 
a few minor changes obtains for this company, the company s(.1;s 
‘practically every vital point demanded by the manufacturers’ s...,, 
ciation, up to the present time without result’’—except the rey isi; 
of the wage scale, which this company does not find necessary. 

The contract, which is made for three years, retains the minim 
wage of $1 an hour for journeymen, and provides for an increase ¢ 
. decrease each year in the event ef an appreciable increase or oi)\\- 
tion in living costs and a corresponding change in the wage sched ile. 
by other trades. 

Adjustment of grievances is provided for through an adjusiimoen 
committee of 6 members, their differences to be appealed to an e- 
larged arbitration board of 7 members, whose decision shall he fina), 

ne of the unique features of the agreement is the provision in 
article 6 for a health committee of 6 members whose Bots it is to 
investigate, to assist in the development, the perfecting, and t/\ in- 
troduction of dust-removing devices, to consider insurance avainst 
sickness, and to improve in every possible way general working ¢v1(i- 
tions. Funds for the development and experimental work of ‘his 
committee are provided by both employer and workers. 

The agreement follows in full: 
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GRANITE CuTTEeRS’ AGREEMENT. 


It is mutually agreed by the undersigned, the Preshrey-Leland Co. and the Sarre 
Branch of the Granite Cutters International Association, that the following condition: 
shall exist and are hereby agreed to by both parties: 


Artiele I. 


This agreement to continue in force from April Ist, 1922, to April ist, 1925, and 
should either party desire to change at expiration of this agreement, three month: 
notice shall be given prior to April Ist of each year thereafter and changes s)«cilied 
when notice is given. Ii no notice is given by either party as above stated, then thi 
agreement shall continue from year to year from April Ist, 1925. 


. Article IL. 


Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work five days per week, with four hours on 4 
Saturday from April Ist to November Ist, with Saturday a full holiday from November 
Ist to April Ist. Working hours to be from eight (8) to twelve (12) noon and from ove 
(1) p. m. to five (5) p. m., auenptne Saturday, which shall be from eight (8) a. m. w 
twelve (12) neon. Above schedule of working hours may be changed for seasonal au! 
other reasons by mutual agreement. 


Article IH. 


Section 1. Except as otherwise specified, the minimum rate of wages shall })« vv 
dollar ($1.00) er hour for journeymen granite cutters. 

Sec. 2. In the event of an appreciable increase or reduction in living costs #11 4 
corresponding change in the wage schedules by other trades, the minimum wae 
be increased or decreased as economic conditions make necessary. This wage «1st! 
to be adjusted in accordance with the provisions laid down in Article XX oi tus 
agreement. 
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Article VII. 


Section 1. In turning down grindstones, water in sufficient qua 
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Provided any alteration of the above wage schedule is contemplated by either party 
to this agreement, a three months’ notice will be required. If economic conditions 
jomand a readjustment of the wage schedule, it is agreed that such readjustment shall 
1 made not oftener than once each year dating from April Ist, 1922 
~ Sec. 3. All work done outside of these hours shal! be paid one and one-half (14) 
times, and overtime is not to be worked unless in case of emergency, such as from the 
spoiling or breaking of a stone; delay in quarrying large sizes, where an accident has 
happened, or because of stringent contract conditions, and then only the overtime 
rate applies. ; . ; 

Sec. 4. In the event of necessity for overtime, the employer shall make a prior 
report to the adjustment committee, giving reason; they to decide the justice of the 
request. All work done on Sundays or holidays to be paid for double. 


Article IV. 


Section 1. Wages must be paid in cash and in full weekly and within four days (4 
of the time they become due and to be paid during working hours and not more than 
jour (4) days to be retained. It is expected that employers having once established a 
pay day shall give notice if unable to pay on the regular pay day, stating the day pay- 
ment may be expected, which in every case must be within the stated time. In the 
event of failure to pay within the stated time, an investigation shal! be made on the 
evening of the fourth day by the adjustment committee of both bodies and advice 
viven before starting time the following morning. 

- Sec. 2. A workman having once accepted pay, his rate will be established and can 
only be changed by mutual consent between the employee and the employer. The 
rate in no case to be below the established minimum rate. 


Article V. 
vainst Section 1. Members who may be incapacitated, through old age or physical dis- 
ability, from doing a day’s work under the provision of this agreement may bring their 
condition to the notice of their branch; and such branch shall have the night to make 
such provision as in its opinion seems necessary for the protection of such members. 

Sec. 2. If the employer is proven guilty of paying less than the minimum wage to 
any journeyman granite cutter except as otherwise provided for in this article, said 
employer shall be required to pay the amount of wages withheld from such employee 
to the local branch G. C. I. A. within 15 days. 


eondi- 


yf this 




















a Barre 


\ditions Artiele VI. 


Section 1. All dust-creating machines must be adequately equipped with dust- 
removing devices when proven practical, the practicability of such devices to be passed 
upon in accordance with provisions laid down in Article XX of this agreement. 

Sec. 2. Within one month from the signing of this agreement a body of six members, 
to be known as the “‘health committee,”’ shall be created. Of the committee three 
members shall be appointed by the employer and three by the local branch G. ©. I. A. 
ltshall be the duty of this committee to investigate, to assist in the development, the 
perfecting, and the introduction of dust-removing devices; to consider insurance 
against sickness and improve in every possible way general working conditions. 

Sec. 3. Funds for the development and experimental work of this committee shall 
be provided in the following manner: One-half of 1 per cent to be deducted weekly 
irom the wage of each member of the local branch G. C. I. A. The employer to set 
aside each week an amount equal to the total sum derived from the above source. This 
lund shall be placed in the hands of a treasurer elected by a majority of the health 
committee. Should the funds thus provided be either inadequate or more than suffi- 
cient for the desired purpose, any necessary modification may be made by mutual 
agreement. 

Sec. 4. The health committee shall make a written progress and financial report 
on or about April Ist and October Ist of each year to the employer and the local 
branch G. ©. I. A. 

_ Sec. 5. Should the members of the health committee be unable to agree, any sub- 
ject in controversy shall be submitted to the adjustment committee in accordance 
with Article XX of this agreement. 
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Article VII. 


Section 1. In turning down grindstones, water in sufficient quantities . 
suitable devices must be used at all times to keep down the dust. 

Sec. 2. Closets connected with running water must be furnished in every ¢)),.| ,, d 
must always be kept in sani condition, thoroughly boxed in, and ventilated «,.. 
eliminate all odors from said closet. 

Sec. 3. Drinking water with sanitary bubblers must be furnished in ever, 

Sec. 4. In sheds where overhead derricks are used, lumpers and derrick me, 
be furnished with whistle or bell to give warning when stones are being carri: | 
shed. Manufacturers are to see that this is enforced. 





l, 
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Article VIII. 





Section 1. No surface cutting machine to be operated in cutting shed. s) Cos 
machines shall immediately cease operation when a breakdown in the air si). |), ¢; 
other device occurs, or when such air suction or other device becomes | ive, 
That workmen shall be protected from grit from said machines, proper screens « |,))\{) 
boards must be furnished, and no cutter shall be bankered within twenty (2) {¢¢ Any: 
from head of machine. Workmen must be at all times amply protected frei) o\ tions 11 
machines, 
Sec. 2. Bumpers must not be used. Any machine that can not be used i) jhe 
ordinary way for cutting letters or for cleaning or chiseling edges is to be class as q 
bumper and must not be used. The « 
Sec. 3. It is agreed that the employer shall have the privilege of operatine i 7- sheds a 
hour shifts on all granite-working machinery. The employees shall receive ¢\.\\; 5) forema 
hours’ pay for the above-mentioned seven hours’ work. When operating sic!) ja- 
chinery on regular time the employer shall have the privilege of running 0\¢rtine 
as provided in Article III, section 3. It is agreed that where a manufacturer 0) ries It is 
two shifts, such work produced shall be sold to concerns which are considered |\\ {he must 0 
adjustment committee to be in no way a detriment to the business. sharper 
ec. 4. It igagreed that the manutacturers will use all legitimate and fair ties to large st 
discourage the sale of finished and partially finished granite to such firms as are known 
to be employing nonunion labor and paying less than the union rate, with the resi: |tant 
inferior workmanship, unfair competition with the progressive and humane ai! 
dealer, and the lowering of a proper standard of living for skilled granite workers. The 
Sec. 5. The operator on all surfacing and sand blasting machines, turning |) \ics, cards i 
carborundum and dental saws shall be a member of the G. C. I. A. rules a 
Sec. 6. Except as otherwise specified, the operator of all machines now in vo or 
which may be introduced for cutting granite shall be confined exclusively to er inite 
cutters who have served their oem 
Sec. 7. When a journeyman lathe man can not be found, a journeyman granite g 
cutter can be used on the lathe until such time as a satisfactory journeyman lat!ie 10 , a 
can be procured. , per ; 
Article IX. hetwes 
Cutting sheds and air for pneumatic machines are to be heated from October |) to — 
April 15 of each year to at least forty (40) degrees. Hot water also is to be provided they d 
during that period. clearal 
Article X. a 
rm sh 
A workman must report any accident or defect in his stone immediately on dis where 
covery, otherwise he shall be held responsible for any extra expense in altering said other ¢ 
stone. Sufficient room at all times must be given cutters’ work. Screens or butty Sec. 
boards must be furnished at all times. comm 
ting 01 
Article XI. “ae 
Awnings shall be furnished for all outdoor work. aaa 
Article XII. + my 
All channeling of granite for crosses or any similar work, building or monumental, rw 
after the stone has been bankered for the cutter, whether in the shed orin the quarry, owes 


is granite cutters’ work. 
[976] 
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Article X ITT. 


Before suspending operations for the observance of any and all holidays, employers 
must post notices In the shed at least twenty-four (24) hours before shutting down, 
stating what time work is expected to be resumed. 


Article XIV. 


Any workman discharged shall receive his pay immediately. Any workman leav- 
ing shall notify his employer, and having complied with the agreement, shall receive 
his pay in or check payable upon demand. Failing to comply, he shall be held 
responsible for his sharpening at the rate of thirty (30) cents per day from the time 
he [caves the job until the agreement has been complied with. No workman is to be 
discharged before or during the first two working hours of the day, except in case of a 
cutter spoiling or finishing a stone. 


Article X V. 


Any national, State, or municipal law enacted for the betterment of wages or condi- 
tions in the granite trade shall not be violated. 


Article X VI. 


The officials and adjustment committee of Barre Branch are to be allowed in the 
sheds any time during working hours on union business, after notifying the office or 
foreman. 

Article X VII. 


It is understood that a party or firm to be a recognized contractor or marufacturer 
must own their blocks “a tools, rent their own shed room, and pay for their own tool 
sharpening; they must make a monument complete with the exception of extremely 
large stones, statuary, turned work, or sawed work. 


Article X VITT. 


The employer 3 iw to waive all jurisdiction over members holding contribution 
cardsin the G. C. 1. A. until such times as the I. E. C. and said ¢muployer agree upon 
rules and regulations to take the place of this agreement as to jurisdiction. 


Article XIX. 


Section 1. All spprentices shall be required to serve a term of three years. Three 
months’ trial shall be given, after which an agreement shall be signed by apprentice 
and employer, which shall be binding on both parties. Should any contention arise 
between an apprentice and his employer it shall be left to a committee as provided 
for in Article tx of this agreement. 

Sec. 2. This committee only shall have the power to annul said agreement, should 
they decide it is for the best interest of the parties concerned to do so, and shall grant 
clearance lines signed by the representatives of both committees, where their decision 
makes clearance lines necessary. The number of apprentices employed by each 
firm shall not exceed one apprentice to every four (4) journeymen employed, except 
where an employer wishes to place his son as an apprentice, but in such cases no 
other apprentice can be put to work until eight (8) journeymen can be employed. 

Sec. 3. The apprentice is to be kept cutting granite continuously from the time of 
commencement; provided that should he desire to operate any machine used in cut- 
ting or sawing granite, he may learn to operate said machine during the last three 
months of the last year of his time. 

Sec. 4. Manufacturers shall keep a record of all apprentices in their employ; such 
records shall state the date when apprentice leaves, with or without clearance lines, 
obtained by either mutual consent or in accordance with the provisions of section 2 
of thisarticle. Any manufacturer hiring an apprentice who may have already served 
part of his apprenticeship elsewhere shall demand and receive a record of such time 
served. All such records must be kept on file; also the time such apprentice may have 
been employed by him. All of which records must be open to inspection by the shop 
steward or adjustment committee of either association. 
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Article XX. 


Section 1. It is mutually agreed that any grievance or contention that may aris, 

during the existence of this t as to its performance in good faith by ¢;;},,. 
shall be referred to a committee of six (6) members; three to be selected |), :),, 

employer and three from the local branch of G. C. I. A.; which committee shal] 4. ,. 
an adjustment committee and said committee failing within five (5) days to avy |. 
two-thirds vote, shall refer the matter in dispute to an arbitration board of sey.) 
two te to be selected by the employer and two(2)byG.C.I.A. Ineachinstanco;); 
two (2) thusappointed shall select one (1) additional member to serve and these | \,, 
members thus selected shall choose the last orseventh member. The last three named 
shall be men of high standfng, in no way connected with the granite industry. 7), 
arbitratior committee thus constituted shall hear the parties and make an ay4rj 
within fifteen (15) days by majority vote. Pending such arbitration in refere:., ;, 
the foregoing agreement, it is mutually agreed that there shall be no strike, lookoy); 
or suspension of work. 

Sec. 2. It is further agreed that any grievance or contention that may arise (ijrij> 
the existence of this agreement that is not covered by this agreement shall be rejiry,.) 
to the adjustment committee, who shall render their decision within five (5) day. 
and any agreement that they may come to in the matter under consideratio,, s}),\| 
be accepted by both parties. If the adjustment committee fails to agree the matter 
shall then be referred to the arbitration committee provided for in section | of {))s 
article. Pending consideration by this adjustment committee, it is mutually avrved 
that the cause of contention be not removed the first five (5) days but said conteniy 
shall be removed ding consideration by the arbitration committee; and it is {iit }.y 
agreed that pending the consideration of any contention by said adjustment and ay\)\- 
tration committees there shall be no strike, lockout, or suspension of work. The 
award of arbitration committee shall be final. 


With respect to the efficiency of its employees this company says: 


We noted a lowering in efficiency oe and just after the war, but by no means to 
the extent of 40 or 50 per cent, as repo by many manufacturers. About 9 months 
ago and after careful consideration we decided to try out a 15-minute rest period twice 
a day. Knowing what a recess does for school children and that a 5-hour period of 
unremitting honest and hard labor must mocemerny result in a slackening of ay)lica- 
tion and pep, we were willing to grant the request of the men, only stipulating thi te 
daily production must not fall below the standard. We have found that the ouipi 
has Ben increased, the men have increased in weight, improved in health, and are 
much happier at their work. At the end of the day they are not as tired, hence, the 
agitation and request for a 7-hour day with a corresponding decrease in wages has Hern 
forgotten. The Presbrey-Leland Co. found the year 1921 the best and most proi- 
able of its career and its overhead expense at Barre was reduced over 25 per cent, with 
a corresponding saving of many thousands of dollars in estimated costs. 





Molders. 


THE annual conference of the International Molders’ Union of North 
America and the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association 
which met last December, resulted in an agreement fixing compeis:- 
tion and working conditions for stove molders for the year 1!)22. 
The agreement provides for the same sainimum rate for day workers 
as prevailed last year, namely, $6; for a 10 per cent reduction on «i 
piecework and an additional 5 per cent reduction on the board prices 
of certain specified large pieces of furnace, steam, and hot-water work. 
Other provisions of the conference agreements, some of which |i‘ 
been in effect since 1891, remain the same. 
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Printing——Chicago. 






































NEW wage scale for the Chicago press feeders is established by the 

decision of the board of arbitration created to settle the con- 
troversy between about 2,100 press feeders and assistants, members 
of the Franklin Union No. 4, and their employers in the Franklin 
Association of Chicago. Wages of press feeders are reduced $3 a week 
hy this decision, from $39.65 to $36.65 per week. The new scale is 
ellective March 27, 1922, and for a period of one year thereafter. 
Dean Ralph E. Heilman of the school of commerce, Northwestern 
University, acted as chairman of the arbitration board. 

The employers in the case requested a substantial reduction in 
wages. They requested a decrease of 23 per cent, or $9.50, because of 
the decreased cost of living. They maintained that the 1914 differ- 
ential between the pressmen and feeders should be restored, which 
would entitle them to a reduction of 22 per cent. They urged that 
increased labor and operating costs resulting from the change from the 
48-hour to the 44-hour week entitled them to a reduction of 18.6 per 
cent, or $7.37 per week. 

The union requested an increase of $5 a week, basing their argu- 
ment upon the necessity for maintaining the American standard of 
living and upon the desirability of a 10 per cent differential between 
pressmen and feeders. 

In arriving at its decision the arbitration board gave consideration 
to all the arguments presented, basing its decision Jargely upon wage 
differentials, the economic condition of the industry, and the cost of 
living. The reduction asked for by the employers because of de- 
creased cost of living the board felt to be too large, in view of the fact 
that the recent reductions already taken by the other unions engaged 
in the printing industry in Chicago and elsewhere were substantially 
Jess than the percentage indicated. The budget argument of the union 
the board does not entirely condemn. 

_ It believes that this theory sets forth a splendid ideal for industry to achieve, in due 
me. But the simple fact is that according to the most reliable estimates, the total 
nnual income produced in the United States, at the present time, is nowhere nearly 
large enough to provide such a wage for every adult male wage earner. There is no 
ndication that the printing industry is more profitable than industry in the United 
States, as a whole. erefore, it seems to us that it would be unjustified and unfair 
o select the printing industry as the basis of experimentation, by the establishment 
fsuch a scale of wages. 1f wages were to be established on this basis for the members 
{ Franklin Union No. 4, the same basis in fairness would necessarily have to be ap- 
lied to all other employees of the printing industry in Chicago. 

Wages can be paid only from the income produced. It seems clear that, under ex- 
ing conditions, the printing industry in Chicago simply could not afford to pay any 
ich wage to all adult male wage earners. Therefore, it is impossible to arrive at a 
age based upon this argument. 

With respect to the arguments relative to the proper differential 
etween pressmen and feeders, the board souibne the decrease 
{ 22 per eent requested by the employers unjustifiably large and the 
10 per eent differential fe er by the union too small, in view of the 
xperience, skill, responsibility, etc., required by the members of the 
wo crafts. This differential in 1914 was 30 per cent, that is, the 
rages of pressmen’s assistants or feeders was 70 per cent of that paid 
0 the pressmen. In the four wage adjustments prior to this one 
he ratios ranged from 80.9 to 84.6. In view of the fact that ratios 
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ranging from 80 per cent to 84 per cent had been in effect for approx, 
mately two and one-half years, these ratios having been agre«| {,, ,, 
four different occasions by both parties, the board decided ¢}),; the 
existing ratio should not be modified materially unless adequate 
cause for such modification were shown. Such cause in the opinion ,/ 
the board was not shown. 

With respect to the employers’ request for a decrease of 1s \; per 


cent based on the increase in labor and operating costs duc {yj}, 
operation of the 44-hour week, “‘ the board feels that it is not ine, 
bent upon it to arrive at a decision which would place la}; hour 


costs on precisely the same basis as prevailed under the 4\-)\,y, 
week, The 48-hour week versus the 44-hour week is not an iss)jp in 
this case. The 44-hour week was introduced in Chicago, by jiuiuy) 
agreement, last May. When introduced, there was no assurance o 
guaranty that it would not increase labor costs and operatiny ¢ sig 
to the employer. Further, if this cut were granted, the effect woy\\ 
be to impose the entire burden of increased labor costs of the 44. 
[hour] week upon the employees. To this the board can po} 
acquiesce.” 

he advance of $5 per week requested by the union the board fel; 
unwarranted in view of the fact that such an increase would yes))|; 
in a wage for feeders in excess of that pore to their immediate supe- 
riors, the pressmen. Neither would the economic condition of the 
industry warrant such increase, in the opinion of the board. 


Railroads. 
"THE Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. reached an 
agreement on February 23 with representatives of the engineers, 


firemen, hostlers, and hostler helpers employed by that carrier, by 
which it is agreed that rules mee | rates of pay for these classes of 
workers in effect on February 23, 1922, are to remain in effect until 
April 1, 1923. These rates will remain in effect after April 1, 1!23, 
unless and until they are terminated or changed by 30 days’ written 
notice by either party, except that “if the conference commitive o! 


managers, eastern railroads, shall reach an agreement with repre 
sentatives of employees, or failing such agreement the Labor [our 
or any other duly authorized tribunal, body, or committee shal! render 


a decision, changing the rules in effect on February 23, 1922, gov- 
erning payment for overtime of engineers, firemen, hostlers, or |iostlet 
helpers in freight or yard service on Class I railroads, such agreemen' 
or decision, in so far as it relates to payment for overtime, s\i:il be 
made effective on the railroad of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Co., whether applicable specifically to its rou ot 
not, and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad (0. sha! 
be entitled to and receive all the benefits and advantages thereo!. 
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Shoe Industry—Brockton, Mass. 


HE State board of conciliation and arbitration has in its recent 

decision on the Brockton shoe cases awarded a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in the skiving, making, treeing, vamping, dressing, and packing 
departments. In the cutting, stitching, heeling, sole leather and 
finishing departments, a 10 per cent reduction was awarded with 
so ain faeintons, the principal exceptions being that in the case of 
day work when the compensation is at the rate of $11 per week or 
less, there is to be no change; and that the 10 per cent reduction in 
no instance is to make the rate of wages less than $11 per week. 

In nine other factories outside of Brockton the 10 per cent reduc- 
tion was awarded, with the same limitation as to day wages. Ap- 
proximatel 20,000 workers in Brockton and the South Shore dis- 
trict are affected by the award. ‘The cases which have been pending 
before the State board for several months were brought under the 
arbitration agreement between the Brockton Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union after the em- 
ployers had = page a reduction of 20 per cent. This represents 
the first general cut in wages in the shoe centers of the State. 
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F EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. - 
naa 
Employment in Selected Industries in March, 1922. B... 
. HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated repo+s show 

concerning the volume of employment in March, 1922, fpoy manu 


representative establishments in 12 manufacturing industri. 

and in bituminous coal mining. . 

Because of incomplete returns up to the time of going to press {\\ 
woolen industry is omitted. 

Comparing the ae of March, 1922, with those for identic,| 
establishments for March, 1921, it appears that im 9 of the 13 indus. 
tries there were increases in the number of persons employed, 
in 4 industries there were decreases. The largest increase, 43.4 per 
cent, a, iar in the hosiery and underwear industry. The boot and 






















































shows 


COMPAI 


shoe industry shows an increase of 22.3 per cent and automobile 
manufacturing an increase of 20.8 per cent. The greatest decrease —— 
26 per cent, is shown for cotton manufacturing. Decreases of 1|\).2 rere 
per cent and 8.5 "ag cent appear in iron and steel and in paper or 
. . A otto a! 
making, respectively. Cotton fini 
Five of the 13 industries show increases in the total amount of puy ee 
roll for March, 1922, as compared with March, 1921. The remaining pm oegen 
eight industries show decreases in the amount of pay roll. The Boots and. 
hosiery and underwear industry shows the most important increase Bp am 
48.3 per cent, while in automobile manufacturing there was an Coal minin 
increase of 29.8 per cent. In the iron and steel industry the greatest | 
decrease occurred—34.7 per cent. Cotton manufacturing shows a In ai 
decrease of 32.6 per cent. — 
and ste 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARCI, | ha iek 
AND 1922. the last 
— OH hay omen = 27S a for the 
Estab- | Numberon | Se cent. 
lish- pay roll. | ve | Amount of pay roll shear 
ments | cent of ( f 
Ind —_—- — |inerease day of 
ndustry. ing for tf) (+) em lov 
March, pay roll. | warch, March,| T° | March, | March pm) 
-~ agai.’ | 1922,"| ease} “y92i.” | 1922.’ cent, 
1922. | 
Iron and steel................- 113 month. /|134, 421 120,663 | —10. 2 |$8, 185, 422 $5,341, 971 Dek 
Automobile manufacturing. .. 50 | 1 week..| 80,679 | 97,493 | +20. 8 | 2) 126, 182 | 2’ 758, 907 cl 
ee ee -- 62 month.) 55, 587 | 57,007 | +2.6 | 3,750,721 | 3,301, 886 2. 0 ind st 
Cotton manufacturing........ week... 58, 590 —26.0 | 1,010,521 |’ 681) 278 2.6 ustr 
Cotton finishing. ............. 17 | 1 week..| 11,905 | 12,441 | +4.5 263, 292 246, 008 6.6 Tron 
Hosiery and underwear...... 64 | 1 week..| 23, 121 . +43. 4 381, 316 565, 365 ° 
SE AONE tandiechetnh theca soe 45 | 2 weeks.| 17,179 | 17,985 | +4.4] 783,672] 717,023 cent in 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . . 45 | 1 week. .| 26,195 | 31,353 | +19.7 852, 185 841, 660 | er cen 
Leather manufacturing....... 36 | 1 week. .| 11,343 | 13,149 | +15.9| 248,028] 277/724 ) Pp 
Boots and shoes. ............. 83 | 1 week..| 55,424 | 67,780 | +22.3 | 1,345, 486 | 1, 464,671 | ) establis 
Paper making...............-. 58 | 1 week. .| 28,116 | 25,732 | —85 97, 901 602, 922 | 6 
Cigar manufacturing. ........ 52 | 1 week. .| 15, 163 | 15, 225 +.4 291, 517 264, 696 2 all men 
Coal mining (bit ous).... 90 | 4 month.) 24, 368 | 24, 221 —.6 | 1,507, 716 | 1,778, 657 | 8.0 and 40 
8 ing fro 
Comparative data for March, 1922, and February, 1922, appear in one cor 
the following table. The figures show that in six industries t!icre 20 per: 
were increases in the number of persons on the pay roll in Marc! as reducti 
compared with February, and in seven, decreases. Car building «id 40 per 
repairing shows an increase of 4.6 per cent, and the men’s reaiy- the for 
made clothing industry an increase of 3.4 per cent. The greatest were C1 
128 [982] 
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worked were reported for this industry and the per capita C2xINIngs 


showed an increase of 4.3 per cent when March figures were compared 
with those for Fehruarv. ! 
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decrease appearing is 28.5 per cent, which occurred in the cotton 
manufacturing industry. why. 

When comparing March, 1922, with February, 1922, eight industries 
show increases in the amount of money paid to employees and five 
show decreases. An increase of 7.3 per cent is shown in automobile 
manufacturing, while one of 6.7 per cent appears in both the iron 
and steel industry and cigar manufacturmg. Cotton manufacturing 
shows a decrease of 33 per cent. 





























— OO -_— — 
Estab- Number on | Amount of pay ro 
lish- | pay roll. | Per Amount of pay roll. Per 
ments i een ennt eel of 
report-| Period | increase increase 
Industry. ingfor| of Febru- | (+) (+) 
Febru- | pay roll. | March,| or de- |February,, March, | or de- 
ary and 1922 | 1922. | crease | 1922. 1922. crease 
March, — | | (=). | (—). 
1922. | 
| 
' , 
Iron and steel............0.0- 109 ; month.|117, 193 |119, 914 +2.3 |$4, 981, 029 [$5, 313, 992 +6. 7 
Automobile manufacturing. - - 49 week. .| 94,196 | 96,269 | +2.2 | 2,538,006 | 2,722,175 +7.3 
Car building and repairing... 62 | 4 month.) 54, 504 | 57, 007 +4.6 | 3,183, 436 | 3, 301, 886 +3.7 
Cotton manufacturing........ 59 | 1 week. .| 59,905 | 42,828 | —28.5 | 1,007, 793 674,927 | —33.0 
Cotton finishing. ............. 17 | 1 week..| 12,164 | 12,441 | +42.3 234, 596 246, 008 +4.9 
Hosiery and waderwear...... 65 | 1 week. .| 33, 321 | 33, 238 —.2 557, 297 566, 057 +1.6 
ies * aan eae PER 44 | 2 weeks.| 17,817 | 17,783 —.2 747, 648 710, 055 —5.0 
Men’s ready-made clothing. . . 48 | 1 week. .| 30,509 | 31,545 | +3.4 840, 913 853,607 | +15 
Leather manufacturing....... 36 | 1 week. .| 13, 644 | 13, 149 —3.6 | 298, 824 277, 724 | —7.1 
Boots and shoeS. .........ee0. 2 | 1 week. .| 68,999 | 67, 144 —2.7 | 1,558, 928 | 1, 459, 893 —6.4 
Paper making.......-....+--- 57 | 1 week. .| 24,957 | 24, 832 —.5 592, 893 582, 973 | ie 
Cigar manufacturing......... 56 | 1 week..| 15, 506 | 15,837 | +2.1 258, 450 275,667 | +6.7 
Coal mining Cbitumiiious).... 85 | 4 month.) 23,604 | 23,085 | —2.2 | 1,651,563 | 1,682,262 | +1.9 











In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to the 
number of employees on the pay roll, 88 establishments in the iron 
and steel industry reported 97,533 employees as actually working on 
the last full day of the pay period in March, 1922, as against 101,021 
for the reported bey-roll period in March, 1921, a decrease of 3.5 per 
cent. Figures given for 80 plants in the iron and steel industry 
show that 95,205 employees were actually working on the last full 
day of the pay period reported for March, 1922, as against 90,467 
employees for the period in February, 1922, an increase of 5.2 per 
cent. 

Changes in Wage Rates and Per Capita Earnings. 


DURING the period February 15 to March 15, 1922, there were wage 
““ changes made by some of the establishments in 10 of the 13 
industries, 

Iron and steel_—All employees in one mill were reduced 26 per 
cent in wages. In another mill 50 per cent of the force were cut 10 
per cent, while the remainder of the force were cut 2 percent. Four 
establishments reported a wage rate decrease of 10 per cent, affecting 
all men in the first two plants, 95 per cent of the men in the third plant 
and 40 per cent of the men in the fourth plant. Wage decreases rang- 
ing from 5 to 10 per cent were made to practically all employees in 
one concern. A 5 per cent decrease was made in the wages of about 
20 per cent of the force in one plant. In five plants, a 2 per cent wage 
reduction was reported, affecting 50 per cent of the force in one plant, 
40 per cent of the force in two plants and approximately 30 per cent of 
the foree in two plants. One-fourth of the employees in another mill 
Were cut 1 per cent in wages. Increased production and more time 
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worked were reported for this industry and the per capita es )yjyn 
showed an increase of 4.3 per cent when March figures were ¢01))),y¢4 
with those for February. | 

Automobile manufacturing.—An approximate decrease of ||), 
cent in wage rates, affecting 95 per cent of the force, was reyoptqj 
by one establishment. Production increased during this period 4,4 
the per capita earnings for March, when compared with thx { 
February, showed an increase of 5 per cent. . 

Car building and repairing.—Comparing the per capita earninvs { 
March with those for February, a decrease of 0.8 per cent is noted 

Cotton manufacturing.—The wages of all employees in three es; 4). 
lishments were reduced, two plants being cut 10 per cent and orp 


iT 


T 








plant 20 per cent. Owing to the industrial dispute in some sot iqns 
of the country, the volume of employment in this industry shoo , 
decrease and the per capita earnings were 6.3 per cent less {) 
March than for February. 

Cotton finishing.—No changes in wage rates were reported for this atte 
period. The per capita earnings showed an increase of 2.5 per cent by tl 
when February and March figures were compared. wale 

Hosiery and underwear.—A 5 per cent bonus was granted to (5 per “eee 
cent of the employees in one mill. When the per capita earnings for If 
March were compared with those for February, an increase of 1.8 per satel 
cent was found. * 

Woolen.—The wages of all employees in one mill were reduced 20 omen 
per cent. The per capita earnings for March when compared with asiah 
those for February, showed an increase of 3.2 per cent. a 

Silk.—Part-time employment during this pay-roll period resulted (oom 
in a decrease of 4.8 per cent in per capita earnings as compared with State 
those for last month. Publ 

Men’s ready-made clothing.—All employees in one establis|iment Dr. E 
were reduced 10 per cent in wages. A decrease o:' 1.8 per cent in per grou) 
capita earnings was indicated when February and March pay rolls » ae 
were compared. | the j 

Leather manufacturing.—A wage rate decrease of 20 per cent was J and: 
made to 90 per cent of the employees in one tannery. Ninety-live grou) 
per cent of the force in one concern were cut 13 per cent in waves, acai 
while 34 per cent of the force in another concern had a wage mite & Th 
reduction of 12 percent. The per capita earnings for March were 3.) cocks 
per cent less than for February. state 

Boots and shoes.—Six factories reported a wage rate decrease 0 ae 
10 per cent, affecting practically the entire forces of three factorics. \) tae | 
per cent of the forces of two factories, and 29 per cent of the force in oan 
one factory. A decrease of 3.8 per cent in per capita earnings was prox 
shown when comparing March figures with those for February. bus! who 
ness was reported slack as the establishments were finishing 1) ‘! Ac 
end of the season’s work. fully 

Paper making.—A 19 per cent decrease in wage rates was made by as Ct 
one mill. Two concerns reported a 10 per cent cut in wages, affecting the « 
90 per cent of the force in one concern. enumber affected in the other anil 
concern was not stated. When comparing per capita earnings [0 indu: 
March with those for February, a decrease of 1.2 per cent appcur. and 

Cigar manufacturing.—A decrease of 14 per cent in wage rales, the 
affecting 55 per cent of the employees, was reported by one est:!)lis!- profe 
ment. o-thirds of the employees in two factories had decreas:s 0! trad: 
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The number of females under the various groups show {)jq; 
there was actually a considerable reduction in the number engaced 
in agriculture and in domestic and personal service, while 
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10 per cent and 5} per cent respectively. In another plant, one-half 
of the foree were cut 8 per cent in wages. An increase in per capita 
earnings of 4.4 per cent was shown when February and March figures 
were compared. 

Bituminous coal mining.—Two mines made wage rate reductions 
of 30 per cent to all employees, while in the third mine the entire 
force was cut 35 per cent. The monthly men in another mine were 
reduced 10 per cent in wages. When comparing the per capita 
earnings for March with those for February, an increase of 4.1 per 
cent was noted. 





wwe 
=—_*oou 


Estimated Number of Wage Eamers in the United States. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics receives frequent requests for 
The number of “‘wage earners” in the United States, and in 

order to arrive at an estimate of this number the following 
statement has been prepared, based on figures recently released 
by the Bureau of the Census. According to these figures 33,059,793 
males and 8,549,399 females, a total of 41,609,192 persons 10 
years of age and over were, as reported by the census enumerators 
in 1920, gainfully occupied. This represents one-half of the total 
population of those ages. 

n order to arrive at the approximate number of wage earners 
among the gainfully occupied, as distinguished from working pro- 
prietors and salaried employees, the bureau has made use of the 
figures prepared by Alba M. Edwards, Ph. D., of the Bureau of the 
Census, in an article entitled “Social-economic groups of the United 
States,’ which he published in the June, 1917, edition of the Quarterly 
Publication of the American Statistical Association. In this article 
Dr. Edwards made a rearrangement of the occupations and occupation 
groups of Table 1 of the Thirteenth Census report on occupations. 
As a like table for the Fourteenth Census has not yet been published, 
the tables here given were prepared on the assumption that males 
and females in 1920 were Gisteibuted among the various occupation 
groups on the same percentage basis as in Dr. Edwards’s arrange- 
ment of the 1910 figures. 

Therefore, while the total number of males and of females in 
each general group in 1920 is accurate according to the census 
statement, the distribution into the several classes as herein shown 
is an estimate only. It is assumed, however, that the totals of the 
two main groups—“ proprietors and salaried employees” and “ wage 
earners’’—are fairly accurate, and that nearly 25,000,000, or ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the persons 10 years of age and over 
who were gainfully occupied, may be classed as ‘‘ wage earners. ”’ 

According to the census advance figures, the proportion of gain- 
fully occupied females to males had decreased 0.7 of 1 per cent in 1920 
as compared with 1910. In 5 of the 9 general occupation groups 
the decreased proportions were: Agriculture, 4.4 per cent; domestic 
and personal service, 2.9 per cent; manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, 2 per cent; extraction of minerals, 0.8 of 1 per cent; 
and public service, 0.1 of 1 per cent. In the 4 remaining groups 
the increased proportions were: Clerical occupations, 11.4 per cent; 
professional service, 3.1 per cent; transportation, 3 per cent; and 
trade, 2.9 per cent. 
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The number of females under the various groups show {)\,; 
there was actually a considerable reduction in the number engi o 
in agriculture and in domestic and personal service, while {\yq 
increases had been greatest in clerical occupations, professioy | 
service, and manufacturing and mechanical industries in the or\., 
named. 

Among males in 1920 there had also been reductions in the acty,| 
number engaged in agriculture of 1,000,000 and of those in domestic 
and personal service of 25,000. The greatest increase was that of 
2,044,000 in manufacturing and mechanical industries. 

The decreases in the number of males and females engage| jy 
agriculture were in a measure due to a change in the date of {)y 
enumeration from April 15 in 1910 to January 1 in 1920. 

The total number of gentulls employed males 10 years of age an 
over in 1920 was sperosmnately 3,000,000, or 9.9 per cent, greater 
than in 1910, as compared with an increase of 474,000, or 5.9 per 
cent, in the number of females. The total male and female poyu- 
lation 10 years of age and over increased 14.2 per cent and 17.1 por 
cent, respectively, in the same period. | 


TOTAL PERSONS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATION « 
DISTRIBUTED BY SEX AND CLASSES OF OCCUPATIONS, 1920. 



















































































Total. 
Occupation. Males. Fanaks. 1 
Number. = Per « 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry: 
Proprietors, als, and managers................ 5, 338, 047 163, 695 5, 501, 742 0.2 
i csEbasaunds dengsdeccsancopccccccenss 4, 528, 953 920, 379 5, 449, 332 | 19.8 
iciiatiisincedbhanenseahhsuceeuhesercoqteh 9, 867,000 | 1,084,074 | 10,951,074 
Extraction of minerals: o TP ja q 
@NG MANAGES... .....2-.000-- > 9 28, 610 2.6 
Semiskilled workers............+...--0++ssscccece, 507, 796 1, 245 509, O41 6,7 
A  Retliatldos wconcnngn dine cagesebeeessa 551, 290 1,913 553, 203 
Total.... eee eee een ewe Rt RD tt 1, 087, 357 3, 497 1, 090, Sot A; 
and mechanical industries: 
P letors, officials, and managers................. 652, 898 7,724 660, 622 5.2 
li a te ny A ee 4,613, 814 75,312 | 4,689, 126 26. 6 
iis aden eee E hae 6nalpiid, gighiin 2,491,895 | 1,755, 337 4, 247, 232 1 
i TL lc cacasccancettessetbétessovens 3, 123, 030 92,691 | 3,215,721 25.1 
a badies ks bsdese +s o gis dbineghieges<ansee> 10, 881,637 | 1,931,064} 12, 812,701 
Transportation: y 
Ee cipery Officials, and managers................- 202, 495 3,857 206, 352 
Clerks and CRN iis. aidi'4de baiwe Ele 256, 684 198, 621 455, 305 14,8 
Stata Kn Pikes obo 6h thbbe od bee danis 225, 311 214 225, 525 i. 
MND 6 hs on cn dab dddrter- sbdsebeeaddbs , 3, 857 648, 419 | 21 
EN ENR AER LE LET RN MRC GT 1, 522, 991 7,713 | 1,530, 704 | i 
Total.......... Grint abA «2s baja ch bdeipdes beh > 2, 852,043 214,262 | 3,066, 305 | Ln, 0 
Trade: > 
Friacinten, oBiclals, and managefs................- 1, 511, 986 103, 837 1, 615, 823 38. 1 
c and Rinidred workers... .............ccc000- 1, 515, 560 547, 324 2,062, 884 8, 6 
Semiskilled workers..................-.--2.--2--+45 343, 1 12, 059 355, 205 8.4 
IDE anos Fh G0s 64 0b vndesaveshide debe andy scans 203, 743 6, 699 210, 442 1.9 
Total........ Ts ATPL PESOS s VSP ets Shs 3, 574, 435 669,919 | 4, 244,354 ' 
Public service (not elsewhere classified): Z 
LA. . vnc aciinc spptihc ote Misdsbemas 60» 4 195, 415 20, 656 216, 071 8. 0 
Semipublic officials (not elsewhere classified)-...... 441, 742 538 442, 280 74 
Laborers... ... Es benindntitieabbbbadn's Sdeguiddiet bh’ ILL, 559 1,210 112, 769 14. 6 
DOR ns sahhdge. tin. -sesincb enh ecdep ender teb-.2 748, 716 22, 404 71, 120 0.0 
[986 } 
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The Navy Department reports, which are restricted’ to api isyy, 
laborers, and apprentices and helpers, show a total of 31,028 ©, 
amninwanas an tha nav rallce ac eamnarad with an acti 
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L. oTAL PERSONS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, | 
lat toes DISTRIBUTED BY SEX AND CLASSES OF OCCUPATIONS, 1920—Concluded. 
ved oe ————- — —— —————=3 
the | Total, 
? 
nal Occupation. Males, Females. Era. ‘te oe 
eT Number, Per cent. 
ual eeeer. ee PPO ey ime wel, ged 
Professional service: J Seat Gh ee 
stie Professional persons STITT LIiTTtTrT ttre. Tree | 1, 123, 659 1, 005, 128 } 2,128, 787 vs. 9 
f semiskilled workers eee eee ee eee ee ee 12, 498 ll, 179 | 23, 677 * l 
) — 7 — any — 
ee MRR oud. hha echedsdsadsds- | 1,136,157] 1,016,307 | 2, 152, 464 100. 0 
———————— | = — = = ' 
l] ie and personal service: 
: Don oprietars, ofBeials, and managers................. | 218, 907 146, 342 365, 246 10, 7 
Lie ES itis os +s scenes stbgacdssebesees< 260, 256 340, 737 600, 993 17. 7 
SeRINAE, SAMED IED. do Sdacnuileb bb ddode discus nose | 736, 988 | 1,697,135 | 2,434, 123 71.6 
und LL Loy, Jduebtbds dobeceuedéii | 1,216,151 | 2,184,214! 3.400.305 100.0 
te! erical occu ations: re . ik id) Rebel lt a 
De! . "Cerks anid Seiidred Werkeets.. . ...200.0. cece. sneeee- | 1,696,297 | 1,423,658) 3,119,955 100. 0 
yU- MIMI EL dio 0h Jeacklh dddbscedectees cc. | 38,090, 790 | 6,549,299 | 41, 609, 192 100, 0 
per techn ee — 
: 
Summary. 
Males. | Females. Total 
oil hig + Bm § 
: er | Per Per 
Occupation. cent of | | cent of | cent of 
Number. | all oc- | Number. | all oc-| Number. | all oc- 
cupa- cupa- cupa- 
tions. tions. tions, 
a ' 
28 Proprietors and salaried employees: 
10 2 Proprietors, Officials,amd managers..| 7,952, 604 24.1 425, 794 | 5.0 8, 378, 398 20.1 
; Clerks and kindred workers. ........ 3, 468, 541 10.5 | 2,169,603 | 25.4 5, 638, 144 13. 6 
Public and semipublic officials... ... 637, 157 1.9 | 21, 194 +o 658, 351 1.6 
Professional persons................. 1, 123, 659 | 3.4 | 1,005,128; 11.8] 2,128 787 5.1 
, ES ae OT TS a ae aa | 13, 181, 961 | 30.9| 3,621,719 42.4 | 16,803,680. 40.4 
i Wage earners: ioe b. | —. Tara a | mes eae 
Skilled workers. .........2.-.+..0... 4,830,125; 14.6/ 75,526| .9| 4,914,651 11.8 
4, 260, 153 12.9 | 2,124,414 24.8 6, 384, 567 15.3 ; 
10, 041, 566 30.4 | 1,030, 605 | 12.1] 11,072,171 26. 6 
736, 938 22) 1,697,135 19. 8 2, 434, 123 | 9 ' 
F 19,877,832 | 60.1| 4,927,680| 57.6| 24,805,512) 59.6 
| All oceupations.................. | $2, 050, 783 | 100.0) 8,549,399 | 100, 0 i 41,609,192 | 100,60 
ee I _ _ _ —-— 
: Employees in Manufacturing Plants of the United States War and Navy 
1.8 Departments. 
} N COMPLIANCE with a request from the Secretary of Labor, the 
, . « ? 
Mt War and Navy Departments have furnished the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics with information as to the number of civilian 
7 employees at approximately the first of February, 1922, in each of 
their manufacturing plants, together with an estimate of the number 
of employees that, would be required were each department of each 
nee to be operated to full capacity one shift per day on the same 
ind of work as at present. 
The War Department reports show a total of 10,167 civilian em- 
Ployees at approximately February 1, 1922, as compared with an 
estimate of 51,781 employees who would be required for full capacity 
Operation. 
[987] 
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The Navy Department reports, which are restricted* to 4) 
laborers, and a and helpers, show a total of 31,028 ciyi\i,, 
employees on the pay rolls as compared with an estimate of {()5 95; 
who would be required for full capacity operation. : 

These two totals make a stemd total of 41,195 civilian employed 
on the rolls, as of about February 1, as compared with an estii),/, of 
157,037 that would be employed at full-capacity operation. 

The Frankford, Rock Island, Sprin eld, Watertown, and WV atey. 
viiet plants of the War Department, being engaged in more op |, 
analogous work, have so large a number of occupations in common 
that their reports are tabulated together, in detail, by occupation: 
arranged alphabetically. The Schuylkill and Jeffersonville ))),;), 
of the Quartermaster’s Ricisieesnk the Picatinny Powder plant, anj 
the Edgewood plant of the Chemical Warfare Service are presente 
briefly y departments only. Reports were received also from {iy 
Curtiss-Elmwood plant, Buffalo, and the United States Aeron:iitic,| 
Engine Plant, Long Island City, which had in February 114 ani 5s 
employees respectively; but these are inactive plants and do jy; 
manufacture anything, and their personnel may be considered 4s 
already at ‘“‘maximum capacity’’; therefore, they are not included 
in the total figures for the War Department. 

The occupations in the 14 Navy plants are tabulated in 3 eroups, 
the occupations in each group being presented in alphabetical order. 


ISans 


i) 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN EACH OCCUPATION. 
AND ESTIMATED NUMBER THAT WOULD BE EMPLOYEDWERE EACH DEPART\E\? 
OF EACH ESTABLISHMENT TO BE OPERATED AT FULL CAPACITY, ONE SHIFT PER 
DAY, ON THE SAME KIND OF WORK AS AT PRESENT. 


[1 Number of employees Feb. 1, 1922 (approximately). 2=Number of employees required {or o)eriinn 
of plant at full capacity, one shift per day.) 
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Rock Spring- | Water- 
ee sand field’ | Watertown quiet | Total 
Desasition, rsenal. | Armory. rsenal. 
l l a, 
it.ealai@ssistare ta} 2/1): 
EE OTS, a Pn eon hy eee ae 1 ae. So, — 
Acetylene welders.............|.....|...... 2 ee a Ra eee 1 2 
See 1 T tas dusk 2 | 1 10 3 ee 5 
EG 2 losin nig g AEecas tes Ci chcs oe sileRaackles ccolssdme 1 oS a | 
penne 4 68 26/ 430/ 13 80 oy Gee t.-.:.:.... 80/118 
Barrel arms: | 
SEE, SS RRR AW ae ee OOM aie 3 Re ae) ae i 
PEED 0 SG ics so cucdcdh Ab obesthobeetlesdese 8 2 ~ ih Geiey SEE iva Dh ie. 2; 
Fi RSE LT. EE SR Ae 6 2 fee OSNe © oe ee 2 
Ns atcite Cocke ci ctises theses wee eeets 8 3 3 eS: Cee ae 
SSE PSS See eee 2 1 5 a (Oe iS ag 
a I SR FE SE Se 7 1 BO bs ads stabdoiaiess=s tees | 
Catchers, cham berers, 
nders, heaters, roll- i 
ers, threaders...........|.....|...-../....-- gee a Ae BE A ri... ae a 
Belt adjusters. ................ 1 22 4 22 1 6 1 SO tideee TPS ace 7 od 
RRR, aE ai tk ep ay RM rede npg IER 103M 
Blacksmiths.................. ays} 3} 62] 1) 9] 8) 6: ; ij 30) 6 i 
MIE, feo, sone see coc elicccctbtes cc oleccaes 3/ 97 eee eee eee eee 
 mmeelleatte Gena ams qlee Delle meee ke wa Bie Sa, OR ORE 
Pd added « kW dvccbulhe stethddsc ou 1 6 2 OY Nee eae ee 4 
SOE Oe RRR SE Ee Se no len SME SEA a > 
demas 6hane omsree aes wd 1 DP Tis nbthes Gictteokyotiie Ceekitncecdsc---- 
Shee Le in cn ahe cddeinos 14; 140 8) 167 3 26 11 | 150 4, 30 +0) 
pin tpabnbebeaeboca 2 15 14 24 3 16 3 40 2 8 24 
Charwomen................... S|; 2)...... Bee i Bad Eee = aero ae 3 ‘| = 
CES ti aaa En ee: ie 1 ee eee 3; 12) . 
Checkers, gauge...............'..0..'.-.--- ates 12 6 Bae: SY sy. Ss f 3 
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WAR DEPARTMENT—Continued. 
STATRUENT SHOWING NITMRER OF CTVITIAN PMWPTOVTTS IN Tacd iar 
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ND ESTIMATED NUMBER THAT WOULD BE 


WAR DEPARTMENT—Continued. 
STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN EACH OCCUPATION, 
A 


EMPLOYED WERE EACH DEPARTMENT 


OF EACH ESTABLISHMENT TO BE OPERATED AT FULL CAPACITY, ONE SHIFT PER 
pAY, ON THE SAME KIND OF WORK AS AT PRESENT—Continued. 
































— Rock Spring- 
Frankford | Island field 
é iii s ated Arsenal. Armory. 
Occupation. é 
ti 2/ai{afa!e 
| 
en ae z |— | 
Checkers,shop...............- | 9| 151 13 i CR CS 
Chemists. ......----+---------- 1 5 eee 
Chemists ,assistants..........- oes Sees eee ee ae 
ane ne een eeedee welessocleseces|soceoslenccecliocecscicese - 
(eee care aaa 45| 310| 93) 291| 33| 60 
Clerks, chiefand special.......|.....)...... 53 _ eae Bree 
ee ee oe eee pre 20 | 140|...... 60; 7] 140 
Coal passers........ Retnctabess ee 3 Gee bi he epee pga 
Computers (Eng. Div.)........ EEE OE SP Ee | CaaS 
ERS 5 6 dlls cols ans sloeddb «]occeccloonncelscaneloseec 
CG PEhnkeseesecccesnc. CResstbescclaciess © teas nee 
Cranegroundsmen............|...../...... l @ ieee | oe rae 
Cranemen....... jee ceeccenses eat» Seen eae © stem ale adbin 
Crane men, electric...........-. ae ee 2 | | ae eee 
EE OES ee ae So daiadaa ae ey 1 | 1 
RR) ee RE ee Oe Tas UR 5 Pe 
OR SS a Ce Oe 1 oS oeee bee 
a STE ae, eae 10; 1 15 
Director housing and trans- | 
Ee ae ls wines |ascisihs| eons + ole ens ole dive] coerce 
Draftsmen......... eedecscwe-s | 23; 140; 78] 109] 6 30 
Draftsmen,apprentices........; 2 __ RRS a ae ees oe 
Dynamotenders.............. i} RAR Eee 3 eS ee 
Electricians......... viens tile « :eé 25 10 28; 4 10 
Engineers: 
Administration, plant,ete.; 1 | st Re ee 
iC. ee re 3 | 4 Ee 2; 3} 6 
Research, metallurgical, } 
ee Se i a Fe 4 fee Ee 
Ea | 3] 10 3 3 eee tone 
ee ee a. oan 3 1 fe ] 
Enginemen: 
Site Nies ohddas<]h cle cclceurcclasccct ee ee eee 
SORE pansasececss.s.-| 2 OE ae ee eee 
Sh eee | ‘ee 5 ay 10 _ ) ae oe ; 
- 9 12 7 
ae { 19 28 } 6 12 
ee a ee | DB dic dlormned 
ee 8| 36 4 fe See 
Ag Sh 54 160 68 102 13 23 
Foremen ,assistant............ l 70 ek 5 eee eee 
a SEO 5 SSS See ae eee 
Furnace men.................. 1| 30 1 27; 6] 12 
vo a ae SS ea ea . aa 
EE ae 1 | 1 3 D Lidiais lit a wats 
TE FT SES 2; 13 30 
ee. das. 1 7 1 58; 1 18 
EC 5 RE SER RAS OEE 
LE hs a Pe 7 |) ee eee 4; 12 
Hammersmiths..............-|..... thet Serge TS eee 
Harness makers............... 1 yp hee  § Sy Ree 
ET RR a PR A Sse ee 
Helpers: 
leckemeitiig.............. 2 5 5 70 1 | 6 
lias cl. .anddnnacdenacadbibecsiacscsleses es 
hake. cs chan 2 4 Sle es ee eee 
I oodles 1. Sa, basinal bulb nals dalenelasSeclae ou’ 
ET RT ET FE eee a ae ere 
MOSCHreeeIS............... 5 35 7 . | J-reees 
sh TT Te TR eee iT 
Hammersmiths...........|.....|......|.....- Si be 
_— “SRT NR PRET 2 , == me 
aaa | 55] 390 93 | 224)..... Sdeune 
iit tt tt nn ee ee ee ee ee ee ext 9 Pes pees 
7 ft AR 1 OS Cee 
1 5 4 ae 
5| 20 OF ME fe. 4s... | 
ESS ee 2 |) Died 
| 6 | 35 | A A. ee sere 
BE. Xs 12 Se Eee 
i ncnecces FE a a See ae Re 
Riggers........... itikedhekas Biche P Oe POO betes Fatichies 





eo W ater- 
Watertown! ‘vliet_ | Total. 
: Arsenal. 

1 2 | 1 | 2 : 1-6 
3 oe 4}; 27) 227 
2 1 | 5 6 
1 0 Ae phere 1 | 19 
16 | &3 F 16 | 83 
24} 240] 15) 40] 210 941 
5] 14] 21] 0) 79 117 
14} 142 7 75 48 | 557 
5| 24] 3 4; 8| 2 
stele i s 2 6 | 2 i4 
eerie « (ee Grae 4 
4 | 14 a 4 17 
cocees J--z---| 7] 30} 8 36 
1 es Ee eee | 2 231 
a en ee See | 5 | 30 7 38 
fe eee | l &3 
i aig 100 eee eteen ee 100 
WRCR red ae 1 5 
AE SSS ‘aa ee > FP l 25 
oa cs BB. ct 1 
29 58] 10] 21] 146 358 
“eee wneleeeee beeeceecst 2 15 
2 14 |. ..| 5 17 
7 0 | 3 | 30 | 28 143 
a So ee 1 13 
ine SR ae 6 35 

| | 

1 4 Oey } 32 
es ee See er 6 13 
2 eee Fate | 5 12 
1 12 1 | 1 2 13 
l J ae oe .- 4 39 
‘tee. eee | 6] 2] 16 50 
7) 2 7] 67] 48] BT 
Pee RS fede wap 2 3 


et Se Lo 12 21 4 
20 af s | 8 | 163 372 

1 63 13 | 40 | 34 379 
OS See ae ee 5 20 
eee are bee Fee s 6Y 
24 296 | 24 296 
7 25. @ 6 7 

[gph AS Ws. oe ..| 13 42 
I Re Es 3 83 
2 .. oe 7 40 
(Sp RERE ae Bice 32 
eg |) a ere Fee il 
Some an Se Pe 1 18 
1 401.3... Meare | 1| 150 

10 32 | 30; 19] 143 

* tne ROE eee eee 18 
< Ses 25 2| 20 4 65 
a haat | 2 oe. ee See 20 
Aa NEO OO PY s 
4 47 1} 20] 17 127 

3 ") Sas eee 3 10 

* aS 48 Re ee 52 
eee N ys ae 2 10 
58 | 361) 79 425 | 285 | 1,400 

3 12 | 3 4 16 
ae OP teks caltiva cu diewation 59 
[ae Tae 2 30 9| 9% 
21 SK gins Miitenain 26 115 

1 4 py 10 45 
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WAR DEPARTMENT—Continued. 


STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN 








































































































AND ESTIMATED NUMBER THAT WOULD BE EMPLOYED WERE EACH DEPART\ oT 
OF EACH ESTABLISHMENT TO BE OPERATED AT FULL CA PACITY, ONE SHIFT pr; 
DAY, ON THE SAME KIND OF WORK AS AT PRESENT —Continued. ’ 
. . Rock Spring- , ~,| Water- 
Frankford | Tsland field | Watertown! viet 5 
Occupation. "| Arsenal. | Armory. : 2 Arsenal. 
} } 
eo Ue | ch gem 
1 | 2|4 | 2/1 | 2 | 2/2/11] 2 i 
a. 
Heipers— Concluded. | | 
EE ee BS ETS ath hy Pe aT) ee «Oa See o 
Steam fitters.............-). 0.0 .|.....0).... ’ ae ER oS | ea ae ‘ 
Storekeeper,..............).....|. — es 5 FE RGR ES — 7 25 45 . 
Steustural-steel-workers...)) 00! |}! i. 94 | 1 < 5m Tee . 
. | “Tn VBS Yew ecg pnt panies Lo te |e arimpy pied ; 
Siok diivs vavdicsodeh nc 1 4 oN a: ere “Tee ae vee “ 
i COTS... 2 0-- eres eeeewens 15 | 650) 26 | 464) 47| 382/ 12] 106 | 1; 2] 191 r 
RRS ee ewe Je HESS SE Bill: 1 eh { 
instrument makers............ 31 | 217 2 eae yoo eet Rt te rete , 
ne nl 16 75 | 31 77 3 10 Si ae. .5 15} 5s Pn 
SN i dt hadichid incor dalees te F homes se geet ¢ Bes Teed mae ah Tia 
Laboratory assistants......... 8 20 1} 1 2 15 SE ae Petes 21 f 
PIs theamnesscecce dice « 67 | 760 52) 862] 331! 525 67 774 | 37} 200] 25: 
SINR eh ddl dodedben onsteeh oi * aap wR ee Be Ss .. ‘Pen 2 SOG. .60ckdsicue 2 
7 een e Tae tet Trt ne So penne 9 iiall = Cie tina Eq 7 
ther worker... .......éss.. ORE ones obey ‘pS yale Powe oem PaaES oe Te ae , 
SE hans -eeee-| aes ‘FERS Se wee Pe ee A Rp 65 
Machinemolders..............)00°7-/-°" 77/0007" 96h ae Eb. ay 4 secede capa i} 
Machine operators............. 151 [1,657 | 89 {1,996 | 83/ 936) 59 /1,188]}.. 0) 382 | 5,777 
Machinists . et eee 72| 575] 129 |1,791 2 64°} 221 |1,651/] 185 | 800] 609 
Machinists’ apprentices ....... 2; 0; 35; 12/ 6] | 22] 33] 12] 50! os 2” 
| SP soahanegpiaagen 2 5 | l 3 1 D bab doe dbevteclodila 3 | { 16 
Master mechanies............. .t.. ‘$a l tO oe a Rie wei i} 4 | 3 ? 
Material keepers...............|7°""” lob ae 18 18 | 10 42 ie Te alias 7 5 
Sh ticnedaeenciwedes oe a, Racial ae 1 “hae Sage 3 Se See { 17 
SNS intitecticarecincinaes 2 7 4 16 2 44 3 38 2 9} 13 
Metallurgists..-- 2... evoven--] 2} 4) 2] Bid... fe es ee ee 
Metallographists and assis- 
nts el ee COCO POW Cel. Secs pidied bitte bdiekdd Gi 1 4 6666 sfowwwee ] t 
OTS... 2 ww wwewsereveeecnere| ., Di 1 Oh... Se Seen eee | 
SD. iatdhindwadesh.dheed 7 ett Ls ll 2 yy eae | eee asi | 20 12 
ah hans avibnscetptes ox 2 5 | 4 | (| ee A ee 25 70 | a 3! 
BOOMER ce decncdesecssdcecel,., |.i0.-. 8 of ae 4 20 2 | 6 14 
_ * as See eee ae si 9; 30; 6/ gi...... =e 17 
Operators: sa | 
Addressograph............)..... Pn Poe ledths matkidh snl be ceme 1 | SS ae | i 
Calculating machine...,... °°" " DS Sop © RAR DD tte alt celee thon oo 5 oo ey ela 
eee anes "ieee ag ee ee RRR Oe Sree \Oney REE 6 
Duplicating machine....._\"""*" hee DP 9 OO Sgom Bees | Rae COE Sa - 2 
BREE has ick. dunn. 2, 2) ee ee ae ct ke | ESS 8 1 8 f 
Filter (water) ............. ee sdiealinial <= 2 2°00 Ba Pega SS SON ST i 7 
Photostat......... ee 1 4 1 | "S| eee ay @ 1 | ) eh rae 3 12 
Punchandtabulatingma-| "| | | | 
EES eae Se oe Se ae ae 1 | Dee ee 1 
EERE sas abs pte 2 So... 2? GAS 2 OG SR Ae er eee 2 2 
~— Se ae [erg] tae 3 50 ji... Saat Mbinnndithdiades aks éhiewwes 3 - 
SE - A 3 30 4 24 7 30 1 _ J hye! Sa 25 
= mi Se Be Ase wed Rivest tbl 1 1 DB lsccstewn~s~ I 3 
SOIT Si nlr ee scccnscee cece fg 24 11 49 1 16 2 5D i 4) 8 
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Pyrometrists and assistants...|..||............ Se ee eee oe eee ee 2 Sa ae 
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tor, typewriter.......... new? 2 6 39 42 1 2; 1 Le ae | 43 
Ri ibs dages <= gaps em ggee 1 P Tein S ius... owdaes 10; 219; 7} 30} on a 
DEES 5.46 s cove NOE CEA Fe eee ey aoe, eee eee, | Ce Ae ee 2 ee Es prs 
Saw filers........ ee ee bj 2 )....|eee-e oF ee ne ot S 
Shearmen........ RE SO Dg eer ee Dilerevid spel weeeh ss esibedvbllinccee 
Sheet-metal workers...........)...../...... l 4 $f... Sewers le aang BD Seewed licnneston 4 
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Shippers - . 
Skilled w0l 
Squad boss 
Steel poure 
Rt yvkers . 

stock finis] 
Steam ham 
Stopper roc 
Steam fitte 
Stenograph 
Storekeepel 
Storekeepe! 
Structural- 
Superinten 
Switch boar 
Targeter. .. 
Teamsters. 
Temperers. 
Timekeepel 
Tinsmiths.. 
Tool keeper 
Toolmakers 
Tracers... . 
Typists.... 
Welders... 
Wheelwrigt 
Wiremen. .. 
Yardmaster 
Miscellaneor 


Total 


De 


Schuylkill 
master 


Construction 
Admuinistrat 
Finance acer 
Procuremen 
Supplies. ... 
Transportat: 


Total. 


Jefiersonvil 
termaste 


Manufacturi 


Administrat 
Purchase—S) 
Storage—Suy 
Utilities—Co 
Rail transpo 
Motor transy 


Tota] 


as 





= Grand total « 
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WAR DEPARTMENT—Concluded. 


3TATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN EACH OCCUPATION 
sD ESTIMATED NUMBER THAT WOULD Bi EMPLOYED WERD havin book RTMENT 
OF EACH ESTABLISHMENT TO BE OPERATED AT FULL CAPACITY, ONE SHIFT PER 
pAY, ON THE SAME KIND OF WORK AS AT PRESENT— Concluded. 
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Arsenal. | Sian field Arsenal viiet | Total. 
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1/3 i 2|1 2 1 Sieisis 2 
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RS EE ee a ee er aan mann 24 24 ' 
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’ Steel poure 6 PP ee ees es | ees See J-+-- eoecesices 3 3 
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ee eee CEP EEE Ly CLE ET PT PEPeee 4) i -_ . a ee ee 10 100 
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re ee Pee See 7} 12 2; 10) 1i 13 34 
, Stenographers..........2...--- 8} 50 | Lae See | 8) 8] 3] & 21 
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Ce rekeepers’ assistants ie ie eka 10 | 70 7 17 1 4 | 2 SF. ash Bs a “0 6 
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4 Superinte Ns ic S sca cctccn | 1 | 5 6 2g RB GR | 1 24 peene -onenn S | ti 
' switchboard attendants....... |--0- |-seeee 3 D bactcclesdsce 3} 4] 8 4 | 9 | 21 
. T MOTT . . oe eee wwe nee ee eee enn wneee el | are eee ee eee ee PES Anca Mee 6 
2 ee SE SS Rr | RED Paes SB lecses 04 1 | oe) +t 3 | 3 
, Temperers.......---0s-eeeeee- Jneee- jn-eeee 3 3 8 - oer ES. AO fe 11 4 
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- ee RES SOS a eee. 3 >} eee 20 1 | PARES Ee I 2 ) 47 
a Tod) ewes . . 202. cdersnccsce 12 110 i] 87 14; 100 14; 128 4 30 53 105 
a eS CR RaRe oS <2aRee 64) 685] 30) 60) 27) 157 17 | 225 5 74] 143 | 1,201 
PE ns. ch omainbes tes « 1 2 ee SR 2Se ie Oe Ae Pe eee I 5 
TypiSts... s.csoceecosecsseeese- 2 15 15 | | eee Jeceeee 34 258 | 65 53 449 
: WO dle kos bk 0c Me Rin ben dec os clecsan dycccgel decceclectccheceuss 6 | ie Ap eet pesbeet 6 27 
~ Wheelwrights........-...+...- Jenne ee ey eae 1 | Oy Se Seeaeee: Lokee RS - 1 2 
Fe th. {2 Deena R eee ews) ot 6s «le cc ewcleccoen ite te beheld bl td Cee 3 | 10 3] 10 
D POPUIMAGEEES 6 oo ceed dds cmees ce doces cleccese 1 1 1 Pha ve 4 1 1 3 7 
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ane wee! Number 
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{ i am ay hs og — : for opera- 
{3 Department. Feb. 1 tion of | Departinent. Feb. 1, | ton of 
1922 (ap- Plant, 1922 (ap- Peal” 
14 proxt- me. m erwl rh 
; mately ).| ome. ‘| | mately ).| —_" 
? | shift. |] shift. 
Schuylkill Arsenal—Quarter- | Picatinny Arsenal '\—Powder ; 
2 ; master’s Department. making and loading. ' 
* vo ee 45 70 || Powder factory............... 25 | 5 : 
' Administrative .......:......... 71 |” ee 38 123 
13 Financeaccounting............. 14 60 || High explosive loading. ....... 99 194 
: ProcapeenGiGa. .<. is... esiee< a+ 0s |} 1,151 2,612 || Metaleomponents............. 80 174 
f NINE chins codocesit aetees + _ 329 1,411 High explosives and raw mate- | 
s Transportation. ................ 35 54 | rialmanufacturing.......... 6 9 
‘ —__—_—__|_—_——_ |} Pyrotechnies................ 6 19 
: Tee oe 1,645 Rf ea eee 130 147 
j ——- = |=——>— EES ee hoe 229 278 | 
» Jeffersonville Arsenal—Quar- Administration... .... ryt eh 95 120 : 
termaster’s Department. nintattpian vetinshneneipanete 
BE baal SR Rite tases soon aay 708 1,109 | 
suanufacturing.................-. 1,285 3, 299 || ' = saa cs i ————— : 
Administrative and personnel..| ° 93 oo 5, Sawa Arsenal Chemical | ) 
Purchase—Supply Service... ... 14 532 Warfare Service. : 
Storage—Supply Service........ 225 3,194 || Technical Service............... 158 | 502 : 
Utilities—Construction Service. | 90 313 |} Accounting and clerical....... 124 415 ; 
Oe epee aT 15 180 || Helpers and mechanical........ 815 | 2,147 
Motor transport ........... ood 179 942 || Laborers............ ey * 404 | 1, 205 
SOCK... chesksdibbe teks ace. | 1,901 8, 809 Total. ... : am 501 4,269 
 ~—SEP: | “a m4 ‘ Mek Sas 
p “rand total of all War Department plants. .....................20.-2.20-000-0e- ereee 10, 167 51,781 








December, 1921, payroll. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN EACH TR\)); 


‘AND GROUP III (ARTISANS), ON THE SCHEDULE OF WAGES FOR Ti) \.\® 
EACH DEPARTMENT OF EACH ESTABLISHMENT TO BE OPERATED (7) 


{1 shows number of civilian employees in each trade or occupation, on the Schedule of Wages {., 
Schedule of Wages for the Naval Establishment, that would be employed were each depart 1 
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NAVY DEPA 
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44 200 
494 3,911 
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“96 270 
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21 200 
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; 
’ 
\VY Dp pARTMENT. 
E OR OCCUPATION GROUP I (LABORERS), GROUP II (APPRENTICES AND HELPERS), | 
eral ESTABLISHMENT, AND ESTIMATED NUMBER THAT WOULD BE EMPLOYED WERE 
CAPACITY, ONE SHIFT PER DAY, ON THE SAME KIND OF WORK AS AT PRESENT. 
Establishment. 2 shows estimated number of civilian employees in each trade or occupation, on the ; 
establishment to be operated at full capacity, one shift per day, on the same kind of work as at present.J 
7 4 (oe) PR Lobes ee : 
Ordnane ) 
Torpedo | Torpedo io Naval 
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a —. Re 1 en 
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NAVY DEPART 
STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN EACH TRAp» ., 


AND GROUP III Oe a aly , ON THE SCHEDULE OF WAGES FOR THE » 


EACH DEPARTM 





NT OF E 





Trade or occupation. 





Group I1i—Continued. 


FoOumary CmIppers... ..........20-... 
Besmne tandacs einbiline cooPihe <opaylive 

ik wns cectbeoscnéhes 
EE i adi weticdocceevpesou 
EE ee 
Glass workers, optical, fire.......... 
Grinders and polishers, optical, 


Inspectors, optical parts............ 


Instrument assemblers............. 


Instrument miakers................. 


iis Bic oss c cc dctibcceth dees 


Ladle men, foundry...............- 
BARR Ns on. ccc cccccccetecce 
Letterers and grainers.............. 
Levelers....... OS carla pli ate liveries 


backer charging machine. ...... 


cal plate and gauge makers. 
Optical strument finishers ee 








Go ites. 


Opticalinstrument makers......... 
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Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines. 
































































































ONTINUING the report on this. subject in the April Monviy 
Lapor Review, the following table shows for a large num), ‘ 
of coal mines the number of mines closed the entire week ay) Bi 
the number working certain classified hours per week for each week Z 
from February 18 to March 18, inelusive. The number of mines 5 
reporting varied each week and the figures are not given as a ¢oi)- A 
plete presentation of all mines, but are believed fairly to represe . 
the conditions as to irregular work in the bituminous mines of {he a | 
eountry. < | 
These figures are based on data furnished the bureau by the United Z 
States Geological Survey. - 
WORKING TIME IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES FOR EACH WEEK, FEBRUARY \s To Z 
MARCH 18, 1922. . 
(Prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological sur. = 
| Mines— bu 
bel —- z 
Number | , Working 8and | Working 16 and Z, 
Closed entire Working less : —T . “ 
Week ending— olen week. than 8 hours. — one — 4 ° 
reporting. oo 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- | Per | Num- x 
ber. cent. ber. cent. ber. cent. ber. - 
——_— — i. Saas a p 
SP ey hy 2,577 | 896| 348 54 2.1 147 5.7} 254 1.9 oi § 
 \ Se ear 2, 583 879 34, 0 63 2.4 161 6.2 288 1.1 = g 
Sb SETI... dnonnevers 2,515 877 34.9 51 2.0 148 5.9 230) 9.1 26 
SY app cpepaces 2, 531 833 32.9 47 1.9 139 5&5 232 2 y 
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SR EE ea 2,515| 289| 11.5] 301 12.0| 321 12.8} 298 11.8 
RR tetpharhinns ceed | 2,531%) 283 11.2 275 10.9 U75 14.8 347 13.7 = 
 § eee | 2,557 275 10. 8 263 10.3 288 11.3 | 365 14.3 Fs 
: — S 
= 


Government Construction Contracts. 


In response to frequent requests for information along this line, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics as undertaken to compile and publish 
in the Monruty LaBor Review certain information relating to ¢n- 
tracts entered into by the several departments and independent 
establishments of the Government as reported from time to time by 
these departments. 

The following table gives under each department or independent 
establishment the name and address of the contractor, the date and 
amount of the contract, and the character of the work, or so mucli of 
this information as has been reported to the bureau. 
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Part-time Employment in New York Factories, December, 1921.' 


investigation in December, 1921, of part-time employment 
and standard working hours. Reports were received from 

320 firms employing over 300,000 persons. The accompanying table 
vives some of the results of this inquiry. , 

The findings of the investigation would seem to lead to the con- 
clusion that underemployment in December was slight in comparison 
to the dislocation produced by the dismissal of workers. le em- 
ployee dropped from the pay roll reduces the total amount of em- 
ployment as much as six workers who lose one day each. The actual 
working hours, however, frequently exceed the standard week. 
In numerous industries the amount of overtime is usually considerable 
and was very large previous to the present depression. In most 
cases employers cut down the working time when they regard poor 
business conditions as temporary and desire to keep their labor force 
together. On the other hand, workers are generally dropped entirely 
when employers are looking forward to protracted and complete 
readjustments. : 

The questionnaires used in the investigation contained inquiries 
relative to standard hours worked by both men and women in the 
week including December 15. “The actual hours worked were 
reduced to equivalent days on the basis of the standard hours as 
given for each factory.”’ 

Some of the part-t'me employees included in the tabulation lost 
time because of personal matters and the overtime workers include 
some whose occupations involved a longer workday than that re- 
ported for the regular shop workers. In certain industries overtime 
was increased by the demands of the Christmas market. The above 
table shows therefore more overtime and part-time work than can 
be ascribed solely to the general industrial situation. 

The investigation disclosed a definite trend toward a shorter stand- 
ard working week and a ‘‘marked extension”’ of the eight-hour day. 


Tt New York State Department of Labor conducted a special 








1 The Industrial Bulletin. Issued by the Industrial Commissioner of New York State. Albany, 
January and February, 1922 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Recent Statistics of Employment. 


California. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of California, in et eranceee 
with the United States Department of Labor Employment 
Service, in its Bulletin No. 4, presents the results of a survey of 

employment in the manufacturing industries of that State. The 
bullet shows the changes in the principal industries from December, 
1921, to February, 1922. 

uestionnaires were sent out by the bureau to 550 manufacturing 
establishments, of which number 407 furnished answers. These 407 
firms employ 30 * sa cent of the wage earners in the manufacturing 
industries of California. The tabulated returns are here given: 
NUMBER EMPLOYED IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES AND LOCALITIES IN DECEMBER, 
* i, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1922, AND PER CENT OF CHANGE IN FEBRUARY, 
1922. 

Per cent of 
increase (+) 
or decrease (—) 
in February, 


Industry or locality. ie - “a 











Number at work— 


l 
Feb., | Dec., Jan., 
1922. | 1921. 1922. 





Industry: 

Canning, drying, and preserving 

Bakery products 

des ccccecbscnesaececscoses i 

Flour and grist mills 

Sah and ki 

Slaughtering packing 

Other kindred food products 

Textiles and cts 

Agricultural implements (including tractors) ...... 

Gas engines, pumps, b . 

Structural and ornantental steel 

me and ae _ : 
ipbuildi i naval repairs) 

a and machine shops, not otherwise classi- 


1, 343 
1, 181 | 
1, 444 | 
1, 155 


w 
w 


_ 
— 





-_ 
forks sas 
Corocone 


cum 83 
D 2m Sim 0 w 
re 





~ 


Other metal ucts, not otherwise classified 
Sawmills and logging camps. 
Planing mills, box factories, etc 
Other lumber products. 
: Tanning and wool scouring 
5 Finished leather products 
= Paper bags, boxes, etc 
and publishin 


= bo 


SRBaod 
. . . . a ’ . ‘ . 
RROROCUOaN Noe 


ne 


Other paper products 
uor. 


Explosives 
Mineral oil refining 





on 





au 


—s 
QAI W OID Ore 10H OID 


Glass (including bottles) 
Brick, stone, and elay products 
Tobacco ab poome whe 

ons and autos (including bodies) 
Railroad repair shops “ 
Laundries 


_ 





SOD Ole 





= 88 


ed week ending December 17, 





76, 659 








16, 498 
16, 371 

7, 355 
36, 435 








76, 659 














= 
a. 


ee 


‘Includes Emeryville, Alameda, and Berkeley. 
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Illinois. 


“THE Illinois Department of Labor, in its Employment 2 


: : : ; ‘letin 
for March, 1922, gives figures showing changes in employ); 
in 903 identical establishments in February, 1922, as compare: wit) 


May, 1921, and January, 1922. These figures are shown in the {o||vy. 
ing table: 


NUMBER EMPLOYED IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES ON FEBRUARY 28, 1922, AN)) ppp 
CENT OF CHANGE AS COMPARED WITH MAY 31, 1921, AND JANUARY 31, 


























Per cent of incre 
yee ny hg Number decrease (—) fe} 
Industry. = employed 1922, compared 
ments =| Feb. 28, 1922. |———____- 
reporting. ii ey Daa - 
May 31, 1921.! Jan 
Stone, clay, and glass products................- 58 7, 340 +0.6 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances. .......... 341 122, 202 +9.9 
We OU ONION. a5 oo coo ce cccwdccaccccesce 79 8, 671 +30. 1 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods. ............... 39 11,010 +27.5 
Chemicals, oils, IG caVolanaeaee’ ofhden 4 40 6, 322 +19. 1 
a iT tah. dtucecehdsepacchedte osctbene 4 4 137 +44. 4 
ting and paper goods...................... 53 8, 277 +31. 6 
SES os selon ac enutages des tesiensesecccesbes 25 5, 433 —10.6 
Clothing, millinery, and laundry ............... 52 37, 384 +1.3 
Food, beverages, and tobacco.................. 102 40, 854 —10.2 
Public utilities and railroads................... 10 50, 548 —3.6 
Mining Piatccancaadusaseanedtcceccanewabe 18 8, 278 +65. 7 
Building and contracting....................... 82 3, 242 +5.8 | 
iid etececivsccevesnsveqveusviiccues 903 309, 698 | +5.7 | 





lowa. 


FIGURES issued by the Iowa State Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
a press release dated March 23, 1922, show the number of per- 
sons employed by 321 identical firms in lowa in February ani 
March, 1922. Reports have, in some months, been received 
from as many as 371 firms. Some firms fail to report for some months, 
however, and in order to make comparison between two successive 
months the bureau has adopted the plan of showing figures for only 
those firms which made a report in both months. Information 
for February and March is given in the table below: 
NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN 321 IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY 


AND FEBRUARY, 1922, AND NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS OPERATING FULL TIME, 
OR PART TIME, OR CLOSED DOWN. 












































Num. | Number em- Number of establish- 
| ber of ployed in— ments 
| estab- P A 
Industry. lish: | eb in Ta 
| Men ebru- perat-| Uperat- ),.., 
‘Teport-| ary, March, | crease. |ing full ing part‘! 
| ing. | 1984, | 1922. time. | time. | 0°" 
Food and kindred products. .................. | 63 | 11,900 | 11,436 | 140 39 20 { 
Textiles and clothin 26 | 2,506 | 2,525 ae 21 4 
Iron and steel... ............. 67 | 5,450] 6,089] 11.7 39 26 
Lumber products. ............ 33 | 3,732 | 3,786 1.4 23 9 I 
Leather products............. 9 518 543 4.8 s | 
per and printing 27| 2,501] 2,482] 37.3 25 
Medicines, chemicals, etc 7 221 239 8.1 wees 
Stone and clay products....................+. 31 | 1,842] 2,652/ 44.0 15 It 
IRAE «. dd ah thE < hehe cpachiniie a ocone 7|* 582 527 19.5 2 ovens 
OB as cc ccc cece coe b cbine see ocagee esc sons 5 | 4,288| 5,179 19. 3 3 2 ooeee 
Miscellaneous. ................+.+++ ae” 46 | 8,819 | 9,009 2.1 42 lee 
Sduadhie 2p bed cpanes eeccececeeee-| 321 | 42,369 | 44, 407 4.8 224 77 H 
1 Decrease. 
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Massachusetts. ! 


HE Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries in coop- 
eration with the United States Employment Service has made 
an employment survey in representative establishments in 8 cities 
of the State, i. e., Boston, Brockton, Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, 
New Bedford, Springfield, and Worcester. Data as to the number 
employed in 192 identical establishments (each normally employing 
more than 500  Seaprae were secured from the last pay rolls in Feb- 
rary, 1922. The following table shows how these data compare 
vith corresponding monthly data for 1921 and January, 1922: 


ment 
With 
low. 


'0MBER EMPLOYED IN 192 IDENTICAL MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 8 
MASSACHUSETTS CITIES IN 1921 AND FEBRUARY, 1922, BY MONTHS. 


























4 4 — 7 
Li — ; Number on 
Year and month. pay roll. 
‘ ee ae ae = — - - | 
, 1921. 
: January ..... mT ee ee ee ee ee ee 192, 871 
: RD cichncRetaetctbhee ose vend seuheney + 195, 147 
94 attbkdadAdkbeuk dade cos aeiddbbh«cdese 193, 105 
a ga BE ee ce) UREA: gon 2 191, 759 
y Ne ert ery eee rt CL ee Te eee 194, 687 
SE a ee | 195, 420 
‘ tisk. cSuaidchtlrchicesscasedipeccbesnoats 198, 103 
RE abt TOK bo bNG kee 6 da cant bbb benno sku 195, 545 
September......... oP a AA epee ee PT 197, 123 
— ON ERE Ee ea ee 198, 515 
a tak odin Si ole s'vcn. cide Reaktoebah ciel 198, 370 
TERS eis i edduveseddasutdenebatvuge ed 199, 980 
| : N I MI nena y ane ade mat 195, R85 
cs ID fonthly average, 1921 7 1 
3 iT. 1922. } 
per Te dso 40 ceckdenee do's seakhaevenaeede see 200, 716 
and SE ES ee ee ee ee et 198, 127 
‘ived st ~*~ 
nths 1 Last pay roll of each month. 
















‘sive . 
only @ Lhe number epee at the end of February, 1922, was approxi- 
ation Meuately 1 per cent less than the corresponding number at the end of 


anuary, 1922. This was due almost entirely to decreased employ- 
ent in the textile cities—Lowell, Lawrence, Fall River, and New 
Bedford. There was a slight reduction in the number employed in 
Boston, but in Brockton (mainly in boot and shoe manufacturing) 
ind in Springfield and Worcester (in both chiefly in the metal trades) 
here a increases in the number employed in the establishments 
overed. 


‘UAR 
TIME, 


~< 


State Employment Offices. 


In February, 1922, the persons placed by four? Massachusetts 
bublic employment offices (the Boston, mercantile, Springfield, and 
Worcester) numbered 2,360, which was an increase of 245, or 11.6 
ber cent, over the number (2,115) placed by these offices in January, 
1922, and an increase of 417, or 22.0 per cent over the number (1,943) 
which three offices placed in February, 1921. At the four offices, 
n February, 1922, employers called for 2,969 persons, 9.7 per cent 
bver the number (2,706) called for by employers in these offices in 
he preceding month. These increases are regarded as indicative 








- , ypewritten report from the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries. 
5 ’ A mercantile branch of the Boston office was opened on January 9, 1922. 
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that ‘conditions in the labor market are im 
cording to the records of the new mercanti 
office days of its operation (January 9 to February 28) 207 
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roving steadil, ’ 
e office, in the 49 


were called for by employers and 139 persons were placed. 


New York. 


STATEMENT issued by the New York State Departinen;: ,; 
Labor, based on reports from 1,562 representative ma)i\f 


turing establishments employing more than 450,000 workers 


that the number employe 


in March increased 1 percent over Fo 


This gain is attributed to the nee in business condi 


general and to increased seasona 


activity in a number of indiystr. 


Substantial increases were reported in the stone and clay p 
group of industries (with the exception of the glass industry 
reported a decrease), the sawmill and planing mill produc: 
and the foods and beverages group. 


Gains in employment occurred in the iron and steel industry, 4)( 
in the manufacture of sheet metal, machinery, instrume) 
rubber goods, miscellaneous leather goo. 
ery, women’s clothing, knit goods, and 
aneous chemical products. 


appliances, nr: 
in 


sa boxes, mil 


Although the automobile industry showed a gain in emplo 
this was due chiefly to increases in the force in factories 1 


lower-priced cars and auto parts. 
priced cars reported reductions in the number of employees. 
Decreases in employment occurred in the railway repair and equi; 


The manufacturers of 


ment industry, and in the silverware and jewelry, leather tanning 


boot and shoe, paper, men’s clothing, cotton goods, miscel!aneous 


textiles, and oil products industries. 


No change took 
or paints and dyes industries. 


HE activities of the 11 free employment offices of Wisco 
February, 1921, are 


Wisconsin.' 


January and February, 1922, and 
in the following tabular statement: 


ACTIVITIES OF WISCONSIN EMPLOYMENT 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1822. 


OFFICES IN FEBRUARY, 








Referred to 





Registra- 
Month. tions. positions. 
ON Tas ssc capecnicccccdssospes 7,715 5,917 
OO eres er 7,773 5,535 
cdl in éanes oon 6s sheace 5,975 4,62 
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1 Data are taken from progress report for February, 1922, of Industrial Commission of Wisco! 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Unemplovment in Foreign Countries. 


INCE the last publication in the Monrnry Lasor Revrew of 
S data on unemployment in foreign countries (April, 1922, pp. 
146 to 151), the situation as regards the state of employment has 
shown signs of improvement in Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
Canada. In Germany, Italy, Switzerland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Austria, and Finland unemployment has increased: 

Briefly summarized, the situation in the individual countries at 
the latest date for which data are available was as follows: 

Great Britain.—Employment continued bad during February, but 
showed a slight improvement as compared with January. The 
industries in which the improvement was most noticeable were coal 
mining, pig-iron manufacture, iron and steel manufacture, the woolen 
and worsted industry, the ready-made clothing industry, boot and 
shoe manufacture, and the pottery trade. In the engineering trades 
and in the shipbuilding and ship repairing trades employment 
remained very bad. In the textile industries, with the exception of 
the woolen and worsted industries, employment continued bad 
generally, with much unemployment and short-time working. In 
the building trades employment showed a slight improvement, but 
continued slack on the whole. Among dock laborers employment 
continued slack generally. With seamen it was also slack, but among 
fishermen employment showed an improvement, and was on the 
whole fair. In agriculture the supply of labor was generally in excess 
of the demand, but unemployment was largely confined to unskilled 
workers. 

Germany.—The March 15, 1922, issue of the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, 
in its summary statement concerning the labor market in February, 
says: ““The depreciation of the mark, the further increase in the cost 
of living and of prices of raw materials and manufactured goods, as 
well as of all other manufacturing costs, wages, freight rates, ete., 
continued during February. Fears that prices would rise still more 
in the near future brought considerable new orders to many industry 
groups. Employment in industry therefore continued good. Em- 
loyment was temporarily slack during the railroad strike, which 
asted, however, only one week. Frost combined with the railroad 
strike caused an increase in the number of unemployed during the 
first two weeks of the month under review. Milder weather during the 
second half of the month permitted, however, the resumption of out- 
door and emergeney work.”’ 

France-—The scanty official data published on employment indi- 
cate a slight decrease during March in the number of unemployed 
persons receiving unemployment benefits and in the sauaber of 
applicants for employment at public employment exchanges. The 
figures given in this respect are, however, no true index of the state 
of employment. It may, however, be safely stated that employ- 
ment is normal in France. 

ltaly.—The unemployment situation is becoming more alarming 
from month to month. The latest official statistics, which relate to 
January 1, 1922, show a further considerable increase in the number of 
totally unemployed, as compared with the preceding month. The 
number of short-time workers decreased slightly. The increase in 
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the number of totally unemployed to 541,775 on January | j 99» 
as compared with 512,600 on December 1, 1921, is largely ase, \,,)°; 
the season, the largest increases having been reported in agri: )|;,,, 
fishing, mining, the building trades, and construction work. <j), 
decreases in unemployment were reported by the metal workiyy jy, 
pag cree textile, and chemical industries. 3 

Switzerland.—This is another country in which unemploymey }), 
steadily increased from month to month since the end of 192). (), 
December 31, 1920, the number of totally unemployed was {7 4». 
by the end of February, 1921, it had risen to 42,705, and by the ey ,j 

ebruary, 1922, to 99,541. On the last-named date the f{« 
occupational and industry groups showed the largest incr: * 
unemployment: Unskilled workers (1,925), textile industries (59), 
foodstuff industries (459), agriculture and gardening (267). Decreace. 
in unemployment were reported by the watch industry (659), {\, 
clothing industry (208), and the building trades (158). 

Owing to generous appropriations for productive unemp)|oy non; 
relief work by the Federal and cantonal Governments, a larger }) (11). 
of people out of work could be given employment in February 4 
emergency public works. Inclusive of 1,574 men employed in the 
Canton Zurich at subsidized housing work, .a total of 24,253 persons 
were employed in February at emergency public works, as ayainsi 
19,662 in January. 

Sweden.—Unemployment is constantly growing more serious and 
is the Government’s most perplexing problem. The most vexing 
question is to whom to grant monetary unemployment relief. ‘Thor 
is a deadlock between employers’ and labor organizations in the matter 
of collective agreements, the employers having refused to reno 
collective agreements. Since 1915 there has been a rule that any 
who can not secure work at the rate of wages fixed in existiny col- 
lective agreements for the kind of work in question shall} con- 
sidered as involuntarily unemployed and entitled to monetary \n- 
employment relief. As no collective agreements are in force now the 
rule has been changed and at present an unemployed person ‘s con- 
sidered involuntarily unemployed if he refuses to accept work al 
unreasonably low wages. No unemployment relief is to be grant«d to 
any workman directly taking part in a strike. 

orway.—The latest reports ef unemployment show that the num- 
ber of totally unemployed is growing. The per cent of trade-unin 
members out of work and the number of applicants on the live 
register of se apn exchanges has also been risin 


y 


v 


enmark.—The number of totally unemployed had grown to 1()2- 
340 by February 25, 1922, as compared with 89,690 on January 2». 
The unemployment situation is being greatly aggravated !)\ the 

eneral lockout still in force. This lockout is due to the refusal 0! th 
anish Employers’ Association to renew collective agreement 
stipulating the eight-hour day. 

Austria.—The industrial crisis in Austria is taking on greater pro 
portions every day. The number of unemployed in Austria was »\).\)"" 
on March 10, 1922, while a year ago it was only 25,000. Dismis<a!s 0! 
employees have been most numerous in the metal, electrical, furniture, 
shoe, textile, and automobile industries, the stagnation in thv->« '0- 
dustries being very serious. 
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Canada.—The curve of employment based on employers’ returns 
showed an upward tendency during February. The downward move- 
ment manifested in the latter part of January was not continued 
during February and a considerable increase in activity was regis- 
tered. Employment was, however, still much below the level of last 
year. Increased activity was reported in the leather, water trans- 
portation, metallic ores, street railway, textile, rubber, lumber, and 
edible plant products groups. Qn the other hand reduction in 
operations were reported in the iron and steel, clay, glass, and stone, 
pulp and paper, nonferrous metal, railway construction, railway 
transportation, and wholesale trade divisions. 

A summary. of the latest statistical reports on unemployment in 
foreign countries is given in the following table: 
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Building- Trades Unions’ Construction and Housing Council of Boston. 
By Mary CONYNGTON. 


INCE the close of the war several cooperative building associ:: (3 

S have been formed by trade unions, of which one of the e 
was the Building-Trades Unions’ Construction and Hoicing 

Council of Boston, incorporated under the laws of Massachusc's jy 
the latter part of 1920. At that time the industry was in an uns:\is- 
factory condition. There was a painful lack of houses practica||, 
throughout the country, but housing work had come almost ‘o 4 
standstill, and no end to the deadlock was in sight. To some o! the 
building workers the situation seemed wholly unnecessary. [i 
should not be impossible to adjust matters so that the much-needed 
houses could be built at nonprohibitive prices, and if the emp!oycrs 
were unable to do this, the workers might show the way. Buildings, 
they argued, do not grow; they are constructed by building-trades 
mechanics, each performing his part. Why should not these mec}ian- 
ics organize and deal directly with the custoiner, cutting out the 
contractor and subcontractor, and thereby reducing costs? And in 
doing so, might they not arrange a democratic management for t!})em- 
selves, under which each would have a voice in determining w/a! 
should be done, and so give themselves a much keener interest in ‘he 
work than they had under ordinary management? There were varius 
interesting possibilities about the plan, but it was well to bevin 
modestly, so at first their aims, as set forth in ‘their prospectus, were 
as follows: 
The purpose of the council shall be to carry on building construction in its en! 
The immediate work of the council shall be to stimulate the building of hou 
First. By taking charge of construction for those prepared to build. 
Second. By the cooperation of the trades in the elimination of all unnecess:r) 
head charges. 
Third. By furnishing sufficient workers to construct each home quick! 
economically, consistent with good workmanship. 


The council, or as its members are more apt to call it, the cooper- 
ative, was organized with a capital of $500,000, the par value of the 
shares being $10. Share ownership was at first restricted to mem|vrs 
of the beplitne-tepdes’ unions, but this limitation was afterwards 
removed, and ownership permitted to any holder of a union card. 
Each member has one vote, regardless of the extent of his holdings. 
The business of the corporation is managed by a board of directv's, 
elected by the shareholders, each craft being entitled to at leas one 
representative on the board. From the first the members de: 
that the funds should not go into high salaries, and so far they \.v¢ 


= 





1 This article is based on information obtained from prospectuses and reports and through in' 
~ With members and nonmembers who had either had work done by the council, or, as students o! t!) 
ing situation, were interested in its development. 
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had but one salaried official, the president and business manager, who 
is paid what he would get if working full time in his trade of brick- 
laying. The board of directors meets weekly, the members giving 
their time without compensation, passes on all general matters, and 
appoints for each job undertaken a foreman, who is expected to work 
at his trade, his duties as foreman being rather incidental. ‘We 
need somebody there,’ explained the president, ‘to telephone to 
when any question comes up, and to give receipts for any material 
ia and to say where it is to be put, and generally to be in 
charge, but »7e don’t expect that they will spend much time super- 
vising. The men are working for themselves, so they don’t need 
that.” 

When a job is undertaken, the cooperative gives preference in 
employment to members, but takes on outsiders whenever occasion 
requires. Whether members or not, these men are engaged only for 
the definite job, and are paid off when that is finished. The organiza- 
tion does not, like the English building guilds, guarantee continuous 
employment, or pay for unemployed time, though continuous employ- 
ment is looked forward to as an ideal which they may realize if their 
organization prospers. They pay trade-union rates and observe 
trade-union conditions in all their work, except that there are no 
jurisdictional limitations. ‘‘We are working for ourselves,” is their 
principle. ‘What we want is to turn out the best possible job as 
quickly and as cheaply as we can; why should we spend time dis- 
puting whether one man or another does a particular part of it? The 
point is to get it done.” So if the plumber finds that a bit of plank 
or flooring must be removed in the course of his work, he borrows the 
carpenter's saw to cut it away; if the steam fitter needs a helping 
hand, the bricklayer stands ready to give it, and so on through the 
trades. One of the council members admitted that there was some 
difficulty in getting new workers, unaccustomed to cooperation, to 
take this point of view, but there is a nucleus of members thoroughly 
imbued with the idea. some of whom are apt to be on every job, and 
who make it their business to try to inspire newcomers with the same 
spirit. “They usually take the idea pretty quickly,” said one 
member, “and join in with a will. Of course, they aren’t all equally 
good workers, but I don’t think we ever got hold of a man who 
wouldn’t m a little while put out his best efforts, both to do his own 
work and to help the others along. If we should, of course, we 
wouldn’t feel obliged to keep him on, but that question hasn’t come 
up yet.” 

In arranging terms for a job an estimate is made ofthe cost of 
materials aut labor, and to this 10 per cent is added to cover over- 
head, insurance, and profit. On this basis, the council’s price is 
usually from 15 to 20 per cent lower than that of the ordinary 
contractor. No complaint has ever been made of the quality of 
work or materials or of the time taken for doing a job. 

The council has had rather a difficult time in getting fairly started. 
It was organized during the worst period of stagnation the building 
industry has known for years, so that general conditions were against 
it. Soon after its formation a considerable part of its capital was 
invested in a piece of land in Dorchester, large enough to provide a 
good site for eleven houses, which it was thought might be Foals or 
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rented by members. The land was purchased outright, inst...) , 
being taken with a mortgage, and the tying up of so much o/ {),,;, 
capital proved a serious handicap to the council, especially .. ; 
depressed industrial conditions prevailing through 1921 kep 
ng out their plans of building and realizing on their } 
ment. so at first, according to their statement, they uni 
mated the cost of some jobs, with a resultant loss they were ill «!)\. ;, 
bear, and occasionally found it impossible to collect moneys , 
them, so that it was sometimes very difficult to meet their \y, 
pay roll. By one means or another, however, when pay day 
around they always had the money in hand to pay their wor: 
that among members and nonmembers alike their credit is . 
During 1921, although they built two houses, the greater part 0 
work was on garages and repairs, and along these lines the: 
been gradually drawing out of their difficulties. 
of 1922, in addition to building two houses, they had put throw: 
jobs, ranging in value up to about $8,000. Through the <) 
period of 1921 they had kept an average weekly force of 16) ino 
employed, and in December and January this average had risen to 2s. 
For the last week of January, 1922, their pay roll was $2,400. On 
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the whole, they feel that the outlook is encouraging. 


Business success is a necessity if the plan is to be continued: 
it is only one part, and to their minds not the most important, of w! 
the cooperators hope to attain. The movement stands to them for 
the opportunity to regain their crafts, to reestablish the vital eon- 
nection between a man and his work which has been crowded out 
in the modern organization of industry. One of them voiced the 
sentiments of many. ‘“‘When I go to a boss and ask for a jo!” | 
said, ‘do you suppose he asks me how well I’m trained? N 
lifetime. What he wants to know is how fast I can work, not | 
well. I don’t want to work that way. I know my trade from A to 
ampersand; I like it; it’s the best work there is if you can have 3 
free hand, and the cooperative gives me that. 
put my heart into my work, not just to spend so many hours « ( 


doing what somebody tells me to do.”’ 


This spirit results to the advantage of the employer as well as o/ 
the worker. The men do know their trades, th, 
where to introduce economies if these are desired, and the necessity 
for professional supervision and aid is reduced to a minimum. | 
the first house built no architect was employed. Rough plans w 
given to the council, which were made into blue prints by one o! the 
experienced carpenters, and from these the men worked. 1’ 
house has been estimated by experts as worth about $2,000 above 
what it cost, although it was built while materials were still at thei 
high point. Various other jobs have been entrusted solely to the 
council in this same fashion, and, like the craftsmen of old, the men 
find a real interest and zest in doing 
any difficulties by their own resourcefulness and initiative. 
times they seek a tangible evidence of their pride of craftsmans|iip. 
In the house referred to above is a fireplace which was designed to 
be ornamental as well as useful, and around it are worked in, 0! 
al and cooperation of the owner, 4 


course with the cordial approv 
-green color, hard to define but pleasant 


series of tiles, of a soft, blu 
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to look at. On each appears in black the characteristic tools of one 
of the building trades and a statement that the members of such and 
such a local of such a union worked on this house, giving the date. 
The colors blend so softly that there is nothing glaring or inharmo- 
nious about it; the tiles must be inspected rather closely before the 
insignia and inscription can be perceived; but the men who built the 
house have signed their work. 

Then, again, the men look upon the cooperative as meaning fel- 
lowship. The group spirit is stressed in every way possible. Work- 
ers on a job expect to help each other, and if one is taken on who 
proves to be less expert than might be desired, it is a matter of trade 
pride to help him up to standard. The community of interest 
extends beyond the work. The completion of each important job is 
marked by some sort of celebration by those who have worked on it, 
with their wives and families, and various picnics and social gather- 
ings are held for the purpose of bringing members together. 

‘Also, through the organization the members believe that they are 
working toward industrial independence. So far, the scope of their 
work has been small, but they look forward to a time when the 
| cooperative will be able to provide continuous work for all its mem- 
bers. They see no reason why the building industry, properly man- 
aged, should not be able to provide steady work under good condi- 
tions and at union wage rates for all engaged in it, and toward this 
goal they are working. They are not interested at present in pay- 
ing dividends, but from the sale of stock and from such profits as 
their 10 per cent charge allows, they are building up a fund, partly 
as a protection against bad debts and times of industrial depression 
and partly with a view to extending their field of operations to the 
provision of building materials. They dream of a time when the 
whole industry, from the first step in procuring raw materials to the 
last detail of the finished building, shall be carried on cooperatively 
and under democratic management, and their faith in the realization 
of this dream is strong. One of them sums it up in a recent article: 


























There are plenty to predict failure, and a few members have withdrawn, discon- 
tented with methods and management; but I am sure we Boston wage builders are 
on the right track, leading to a method of production which will give contentment 
and work to thousands who will feel that they are free and independent American 
workmen, 













Housing Investments Permitted to Life Insurance Companies in New 
York. 


N APRIL 14, 1922, Governor Miller signed the so-called Lock- 
wood committee bill permitting life insurance companies to 
invest up to 10 per cent of their admitted assets in real estate 

and housing enterprises. According to the present understanding, 
this permission is not to extend beyond March 1, 1924, but up to 
that date the terms of the law confer wide powers. 

Every life insurance corporation, foreign or domestic, transacting business in this 
State may purchase land in any city of the first class in this State, and on land in 
such a city acquired pursuant to any other provision of this chapter may erect apart- 
ment, tenement, or other dwelling houses, not including hotels. Such corporations 
may thereafter hold, maintain, manage, collect and receive income from, and from 
ume to time sell or convey the lands so purchased and the improvements thereon. 
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While the terms of the law are general, the only company |.;,,,,, 
to be ready to take advantage of them is the Metropolitan Life |),,,,. 
ance Co. In January last the Lockwood committee announc:| ;),, 
in response to its appeal this company stood ready to inves | 
10 per cent of its assets in low-priced housing if legal permis. .,, ;, 
do so could be secured. Tax exemption had given a great s| 
to housing in New York City, but no tenements were being | 
for the working people. At that time it was considered by |; 
enerally that it was impossible to put up houses to rent for |e. 
| $15 to $20 a room per month, and such a rent was ¢) 
beyond the means of great numbers, who were therefore con)).)\,; 
to crowd together in most unhygienic fashion or to live in tenomoey); 
admittedly unfit for occupancy. In the projected enterprise coos 
were to be reduced in every possible way, and as soon as thie play, 
was announced a number of those interested in building came {(pyay) 
with offers to help. 
When Samuel Untermyer, counsel of the Lockwood housing committee, })\\; +}, 
matter up to them, some big contractors, manufacturers of building materials, .),(j ;), 
Building Tredes Council offered cooperation that will be vital in deflating jrosey; 
costs. The unions have undertaken to work, without payment for overtime, :)) ext~ 
half hour per dwy and three and a half hours on Saturday, but demand in rejiiry, {yy 
this concession an option on one-fourth of the apartments constructed for the me 
engaged on the buildings. * * * One ofthe largest building construction 
in the country has offered to forego all profit on a hundred million dollar | 
Electrical engineers, truckmen, and riggers, a lumber concern, a plastering tor 
manufacturers of window shades, sashes, interior woodwork, flooring, plaster, and 
other items likewise have offered their services on a cost basis. ! 
Even without such concessions as these the Metropolitan (0. 
believes that it can erect sanitary, well-ventilated tenements to rent 
at $9 a room per month or less, clearing 6 per cent interest 01 the 
investment. It proposes to begin operations at once with the cov- 
struction in Long Island City or Astoria of 50 houses planned io ac- 
commodate 32 families each. The houses are to be four-story <truv- 
tures containing three, four, and five room apartments with |aths. 
All are to be steam heated, with abundant light and air, interior 
courts being done away with. The cost of the project is expecte( 
to be between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000, and it is hoped that the 
houses will be ready for occupancy by the coming fall. 
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Government Aid for the Building of Workmen’s Houses in Spain. 


ALLEVIATE the conditions arising from the housing shortay 
in Spain, especially in Madrid, a royal decree? was issued 
December 10, 1921, providing for Government aid to sovictie 
formed for the building of workmen’s homes. 

According to this decree the State, Province, or municipalit\ ay 
rent, sell, or give away any of its land as a site for workmen’s |ious's 
and the city councils may purchase land for this purpose. 1/0) «1 
courage such building operations, many forms of Government (:X¢s 
such as those ordinarily applying to the construction of buildings 
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! The Survey, February 11, 1922. 
? Gaceta de Madrid, Dece. 11, 1921, pp. 858-866. 
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the purchase of land, the making of contracts, the issuance of bonds, 
the ‘ormallion of companies, etc., are waived for a period of 20 years 
from the date of completion of the building, and in special cases 
materials for building workmen’s homes may be exempt from customs 
duties. Government loans with a 30-year limit may be made to 
individuals, corporations, or cooperative societies up to a total of 
100,000,000 pesetas ($19,300,000, par) to yield 3 per cent, except that 
with the consent of the cabinet the rate may be reduced to 2 per cent. 
The maximum loan is limited to 55 per cent of the value of the land 
and 70 per cent of the value of the completed houses. Advances on 
the loan may not be made beyond 55 per cent of the value of the 
land or beyond 60 per cent of the value of the construction work 
completed. 

The Government is authorized to grant subsidies amounting to 25 
per cent of the value of the land and buildings, and if, in cities where 
the housing problem is very acute, workmen’s houses are completed 
within a year after the publication of this decree, a subsidy amounting 
to 50 per cent may be granted. 

Other articles of this decree define the term “cheap houses” as 
therein used, deal with the legal status, the rent, interest and security 
for loans, the inspection and sanitation of ‘‘cheap’’ houses, the duties 
of the city councils under this decree, and the administration of the 
law. Within one year after the regulations of this decree are pub- 
lished the city councils of those cities suffering from a housing shortage 
must submit plans for a housing project, and they may expropriate 
land needed for housing purposes. The provisions of this decree are 
to be administered by the Ministry of ‘we through the Institute of 
Social Reforms. The local administration is in the hands of a council 
on cheap houses (junta de casas baratas) in each municipality 
concerned. 
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and 32,562 nonfata 


rate was the lowest on record. 


the rates for 1915 and 1916. 


was there an increase in number of employees. 


days than in 1919. 


smaller than in 1919. 


man employed. ¢ 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


ing rates for 1919 were 3.47 killed and 233.60 injured. 


accidents in the United States during 1920 (Technica! 
299) shows a reduction in the fatal accident rate and 
number of men employed, but a gain in the number of shifts \ 
Reports frem 3,281 operators showed 425 fat. 

oa al a among 136,583 employees, or 3.16 | 
ties and 242.02 injuries per 1,000 300-day workers. 


Metal-Mine Accidents in the United States During 1920 
<p report of the United States Bureau of Mines on meta! 


The corres: 


The | 
The nonfatal injury rate, how. 
was the third highest during the past decade, being exceeded o1:)! 


There was a net loss of 8,679 in the number of men working :' 
mines (except coal) in 1920. Only in the nonmetallic minerai ; 


The average nu 
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FATAL, SERIOUS, AND SLIGHT INJURIES, 1915 TO 1920. 























Injury. 1915 1916 1917 1918 
a oa) cca cklanngslmebamed 553 | 697/ 852] 646 
Serious (time lost more than 14 days): 7 
Permanent disability— 
RS hidahd bbb dst aideettigbiinnssienaphacken 35 44 | 39 62 
EE Sn bu Rac «4 cae de dieckdbdncdddabebnsdsst 574 693 | 666 640 | 
(Fra coi than ins ee Ne tel at 7,242 | 10,099 | 10,220 | 9,066 | 
Slight (time lost, 1 to 14 days, inclusive).............. 27, 444 | 37,401 35,361 | 33, 147 | 
OG SIIUEIED .. . i. densccsnocusbeccensess 35, 295 | 48,237 | 46,286 | 42,915 | 3 








of days worked per man was 296, as compared with 279 in 
With regard to the increase in time worked the report states: 


The smaller number of men employed does not represent a correspondin 
in work done, however, because the workers were employed for a larger nui. 
In fact, the iron mines and lead and zine mines report 
creased number of shifts worked, although the average number of men emp! 
The reports show that each employee at copper mines 2 
16 more work days in 1920 than in 1919; employees at gold and miscellaneou 
mines gained 12 days per man; at iron mines, 12 days; at lead and zinc mines, 
and nonmetallic mineral mines, 39 days, the net gain for all mines being 17 d: 


The classification of injuries according to type is as follows: 


Sis, or other condition permanently incapacitating workman from doing any work of a gainful o 


disability. 


* Permanent partial disability: Loss of one foot, leg, hand, eye, one or more fingers, one or © 
any «lislocation where ligaments are severed, or any other injury known in surgery to be permaii 


oe ci 


1 Permanent total disability: Loss of both legs or arms, one leg and one arm, total loss of eyesigh', | 


if 
ail 


The following table shows the number of employees, the num)«! 0! 


fatalities and injuries, and the fatal and nonfatal accident rates. !) 


kind of mine, in 1919 and 1920: 
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<UMBER EMPLOYED, NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED, AND FATAL AND NONFATAI 
. ACCIDENT RATES IN METAL MINES DURING 1919 AND 1920 






Num- Num Num 
Num- ber in- Num- be . ber in- 
| Active ber of ne Num- | jured ber of xilled jured 
Kind of mine. oper- men dan ber oe '© | 300-da oo 
ators. em- aniline killed ce work f , | 2a 
ployed. t ive. more ers (ih lay 


than 















1919. 
(OPPOR. «+ .--seeceeecrgeeeneeeeeeee 410 39, 327 301 140 12, 236 39. 522 4 1 60 
jd. silver, and miscellaneous 

, RS oe 2 2,430 | 32,130 267 126 5.469 | 28. 590 1 4] 11.29 
amedtebbeoGePEepecs cope-e ° 157 47,676 283 129 9, O98 44 962 rs) > 25 

ead and zine (Mississippi Valley) 141 12, 968 252 45 3,185 | 10,897 { ) 
Nonmetallic mineral.............. 245 13, 161 248 18 | 1,518 10, 90 65 139. 27 
BOR AS ee 3,383 | 145, 262 279 468 | 31,506 | 134,871 17 33. AD 












anil. 4 on reset 
a Soe eee 387 35, 254 317 128 


Geld, silver, and miscellaneous 






metal =r yo. eee or 2, 358 29, 933 279 117 5. 704 97, 849 16 14. 22 
Jrom. ..-----+--- Sesewccscccesecces 154 45, 990 295 106 9 072 $5, 249 9 34 1). 49 
Lead and zine (Mississippi Valley). 119 11,638 283 36 8 607 1() 908 27 27. 97 
Nonmetallic mineral .............. 263 | 13,768 287 38 2 132 13.170 > 89} 161 RR 





ST a 3,281 | 136,583 2096 425. 32,562 134, 40 3 16-242. 02 





The report shows the causes of accidents in considerable detail. 
Comparative data for accidents at metal mines, coal mines, and quar- 
ries are given; also statistics of accidents at metallurgical works 
during 1920. 











Acciaents at Metallurgical Works in the United States in 1920. 


HE report of the United States Bureau of Mines on accidents at 
metallurgical works during the calendar year 1920, recently 
issued as Technical Paper 297, presents data for the entire 

metallurgical industry except iron blast-furnace plants. The figures 
for smelting plants cover copper, lead, gold, and silver smelters and 
refineries; those for ore dressing plants represent concentrating plants 
ior copper, lead, and zinc ores, stamp mills, cyanide plants, iron-ore 
washers, flotation mills, and sampling works. 

The following table summarizes the accidents at mills, smelters 
and auxiliary works, 1916 to 1920: 












FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENTS AT MILLS, SMELTERS, AND AUXILIARY WORKS, 
1916 TO 1920. 











1917 





Serious (time lost more than 1 4 days): Me yetena } 
Permanent disability— 


RS 116 | 





— _— —~ | -—— 






















a a ee 17 5 7 2 | 2 
a S.. . cddcdetavostccsascedece 200 | 202 247 71 | 147 
_ orn ET ES Pe 3, 443 | 3,302 | 8, 028 | $1, 569 | 21,990 
Slight (time lost 1 to 14 days, inclusive).........:.. .| 11,420 10, 069 | 9, 411 6, 184 | 6,72 
Total nonfatal SRLS ct Cha adadekens es ser ane | 15,080 13, 578 12,693 | _—‘8,1 26 | __8, 863 
Grand total (fatal and nonfatal). ............-. [T5, 168 ‘13, 694 12,787 | 8,199! 8,924 
ie | vn cask a chemmwacs 80, 201 84.042| 79,752; 61,120 56, 908 











' Permanent total disability: Loss of both legs or arms, one leg and one arm, total loss of eyesight, 
pereiyais, or other condition permanently incapacitating workman from doing any work of a gainful occu- 
pation, 

3 Permanent partial disability: Loss of one foot, leg, hand, eye, one or more fingers, one or more ‘oes, 
avy dislocation where ligaments are severed, or any other injury known in surgery to be permanent partial 
disability. 

* “Other serious accidents” in ore-dressing plants, smelting plants, and auxiliary works include 50 cases 
of permanent partial disability in 1919 and 72 cases in 1920, which could not be segregated. 
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From this table it appears that 61 fatal and 8,863 nonfat: 
dents occurred in 1920, a decrease of 3 fatalities and an incr. 
737 injuries as compared with 1919. The number of men ey), ved 
was 56,908, a reduction of 7 per cent from 1919; they worked . | 
of 18,935,908 shifts, 2 per cent less than in 1919; the average 
shifts per man represents an increase of 17 shifts, or 5 per 
the average number of working days per man. The acciden{ 
based on a standard of 300 working days to the year, were 0.97 | 
and 140.42 injured per thousand men employed, as agains: () \ 
killed and 126.26 injured the previous year. 

A summary of the principal data is given in the table belo, 


wee 


SUMMARY OF LABOR AND ACCIDENTS AT METALLURGICAL PLANTS, 1913 



































! Not including auxiliary works, as shops, yards, etc. 
* Exclusive ofiron blast furnaces. 
* Data for the years 1913, 1914, 1915 not separately reported. 


Detailed tables classify the accident data according to cause. 
State, etc. In ore-dressing plants and smelting plants “ther 
machinery,’ i. e., machinery other than crushers, rolls, stamps, 
tables, and jigs, were responsible for the greatest number of [uu 
accidents, aid in the auxiliary works railway cars and locomoiives 
caused the greatest number of fatalities. Palls of persons caused 
the largest number of nonfatal injuries (12.31 per cent) in ore-dres- 
ing plants; burns from matte, slag, or molten metal were the prin): 
cause of inj in smelters, being responsible for 21.63 per cont. 
and falling objects were the principal cause in auxiliary work: 
causing 17.88 per cent of the nonfatal injuries. 
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, 
56 ft 


Men employed. | | Number : 
Daysof | Average! Total killed Total ed 
labor days | number | per 1,000) numbe: 
Actual | 300-day | performed. | active. | killed. 300-day | injured. 
number. | workers. workers. 
16,154 | 4, 846, 338 | 323 16 0. 99 1,977 
15,225 | 4,567, 529 302 23 1. 51 1, 434 
19,107 | 5,732, 184 309 30 1.57 2,095 
23,470 | 7,041, 083 315 33 1.41 3,184 fj 
24,372 | 7,311, 499 303 47 1. 93 2,952 ? 
22,517 | 6,754, 962 310 35 1,55 3, 142 | { 
16,862 | 5,058, 545 293 25 1, 48 2 O57 
15, 977 , 793, 151 300 21 1,31 2,624 | { 
24,309 | 7,292, 766 355 47 1, 93 4, 247 
32, 336 | 9,700,769 348 33 1, 02 5, 673 | 
36, 262 | 10, 878, 486 347 38 1. 05 5, TIS | 
49, 363 | 14, 809, 046 338 36 73 9, 656 | 
50, 659 | 15, 197, 643 342] « 53 1.05 7,745 
45, 439 | 13, 631, 601 342 42 92 6,743 
31,324 | 9,397, 082 327 34 1, 09 4,431 
29,137 | 8,741, 116 350 20 69 4,147 
15, 763 | 4,729,010 338 14 89 2, 240 
17,014 5,104, 146 328 16 94 2, 881 
20,111 | 6,033, 184 334 17 85 2, 808 
16,172 | 4,851, 726 322 5 31 1, 638 
18,005 | 5, 401, 641 | 337 20 1.11 2’ 092 
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Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1921.’ 


ny HE following table summarizes certain data on industrial 
| fatalities in Canada for 1920 and 1921 as received by the 
Dominion Department of Labor: 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, 1921 COMPARED WITH 1920, BY INDUSTRIES. 

















a _— 
Industry. 19202 1921 Industry. 19202 | 1921 
U, "a dere SN = se , 

Vetals, machinery, and conveyances..| 80 BOE PIE cine sncessonecccccscccs — 30 
§ rood, tobacco, and liquor............. 31 12 || Miscellaneous transport............... | 80 38 
Textiles, — and cordage......... 5 2 Mines, smelters, and quarries......... 165 109 
Clothing and laundering.............. 3 4 Building and construction............ 112| 147 
E Pulp, paper, and fiber................ 31 | 15 ||} Lumbering....... WS eene Shaws cn oucks os i91 | 128 
S printing and publishing.............. 4 1 || Public and municipal employment... 28 | 27 
Woodwork and furniture............. 20 Sty 1. eee 39; 44 
ieather, boots, shoes, and rubbers.... OW hetwwad Dy I bc wcntccccccsccccccceccces 32 | 33 
. Clay, glass, and stone. ................ 14 13 Fishing and se cies aca Ma aha o 43 | 17 
ed Paints, oils, chemicals, and explosives.) 21 9 || Miscellaneous...............seseeeee- 126; 56 
Steam railway service. .......-.....-.- 181 158 ssa 
Electric railway service. .............. 7 i) PEE Nwsccnsacnhacebacs ed 8 1,192}; 908 











? Revised figures. 
The causes of the industrial fatalities in 1921 were as follows: 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 1921, BY CAUSES. 

















Causes. Total. Causes. Total. 
SPrieeg GUNN LU cadmesssonb<s+ssice Pe Sea a a — 4 
WER aoe sc cccescccccccsces 29 || Runaways and animals........... = Set 12 
© Hoisting apparatus.................sseeee- 31 || Moving trains, vehicles, etc............ 208 
f Dangerous substances..................... osc benndcgeeahadkhene 125 
' Stepping on or striking against objects. . -. Sel SOON CNUNS 5 aso ses heswaedocccds cecdue : 144 
Be Falling OWSGGUB iwwice eh $< 2b 0s ocew sce ccceccse 156 =a 
Me HONGINS GUO Uiy as 856 6 06050200 0005-- 0000. 22 | Ut ebssknssengwsdgs ceusseecaes | 08 
— ees -_ 
The Labor Gazette (Canada). Ottawa, March, 1922, pp. 360-363. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 





Recent Reports. 


New York. 
Ts annual report of the superintendent of insurance: 


State of New York summarizes the transactions in t! 

pensation imsurance field for the year closing Dece: 
1921. A steady increase in premium income has take 
from year to year since the law came into effect in 1914, | 
depression of 1921. Data for this year are incomplete, 
the practice of estimating pay rolls for purposes of pret) 
ments, subject to adjustment on final audits. What is ii 
as an undesirable practice of underestimating the pay rolls, in) 
the advance of excessive credit to policyholders, is adyc: 
with a suggestion that if a lower commission rate was alloy 
additional premiums, a more adequate advance premium p 
would be collected currently. 

Premiums for the calendar. year 1920 aggregated $42.° 
losses amounting to $24,463,950. This develops a loss ratio 
year of 57.44 per cent as against an average of 60.51 per cent for 
the six and one-half years, July 1, 1914, to December 31, 1(12V). 
The expense ratio for 1920 was for nonparticipating carriers 3{)47 
per cent and for participating carriers 19.54 per cent. On this 

oint the report says: “Attention must again be directed to | 
ti th expense ratio of the stock companies. The latest avyailab! 
Siamieation indicates that between 1919 and 1920 the ratio we 
up almost exactly one point—that is, from 38.70 per cent to 39.1; 
per cent.”” It is observable that the expense ratio of nonpar 
ing carriers in‘ 1920 was almost exactly double that of parti 
carriers. <A slight offset must be allowed from the fact that th 
former paid something over 3 per cent for taxes to the Heder! 
and State Governments, while the participating carriers are relieved 
from this payment. 

A revision of rates is in prospect “in view of the widesprea( 
changes in economic conditions since the 1920 rate revision was 
undertaken.”” However, it was said to be impossible to fv 
the results of such a revision, whether there would be a mouili 
of the general rate level, or of the relation between the rates fi 
various classifications, or both. It is felt to be desirable thiat » 
method be found ‘for making the general rate level more materially 
responsive to current conditions, independently of revision © 
individual rates, and with due regard for the equitable treatment 
of policies expiring at various dates subsequent to the revision. 

he department renews its suggestion that the State insurance 
fund be placed under the same official supervision as other insuran 
carriers in the State. A specific reason is the statement that has )een 
made publicly that the special fund provided for the compensa (ion 0! 
second injuries, sustained by contributions where deceased emp!oyees 
leave no dependents, is insolvent. While the State fund no longe! 
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draws on the State for administrative expenses, itis exempt from 
taxation and free from rate supervision and other supervision except 
gs to investments and reserves, so that policyholders may be divided 
into growps for the receipt of dividends, which the fund itself deter- 
mines. 





Wisconsin. 


HE Industrial Commission of Wisconsin issues a pamphlet as its 

ninth annual report, but states that this report covers two years 
in the administration of the workmen’s compensation act. The 
number of cases settled and the amounts of benefits were creater 
in the year ending June 30, 1921, than for any preceding year. 
In the year 1919-20, 14,445 cases were settled; benefits aggregated 
$9,040,505, of which $473,433 was for medical aid—an average of 
$33 per case. For the year 1920-21 the number of cases settled 
was 17,622, all benefits totaling $3,030,300. Of this sum $668,455, 
or an average of $38 per case, was for medical aid. 

Average benefits for the period September 1, 1911, to June 30, 
1921, are $120, advancing from $71 per case for the first 10 months 
to $172 per case for the last fiscal year. Indemnity benefits ranged 
for these respective periods from $50 to $134, and medical benefits 
from $21 to $38. The figures for medical aid in no case include 
those cases in which no indemnity was paid. “It is estimated that 
if these cases were included the total medical aid would be about 
25 per. cent greater than indicated. 

The increases in the amounts of indemnity are due to two factors— 
liberalization of the law and the advance in wage rates. Prior to 
September 1, 1919, the maximum weekly indemnity was $9.75. 
At that date the maximum was increased to $14.63, and the wages 
paid caused considerably more than one-half of all cases settled 
under the act to receive that maximum. An amendment of 1921 
advanced the maximum still further to 65 per cent of $26.00, or 
$16.90 per week. 

Temporary disability cases constituted 89 per cent of the total 
number of cases settled during the two years covered by this report. 
These cases accounted for 68 per cent of the medical aid, 30 per 
cent of the indemnity, and 38 per cent of the total benefits. Death 
and permanent total disability cases constituted but little over 1 per 
cent of the total number of cases, but absorbed 28 per cent of the 
indemnity and 22 per cent of the total benefits. A little less than 10 
pe cent of the cases settled were for permanent partial disability, 
ut 42 per cent of the indemnity and 39 per cent of the total benefits 
went for their compensation. 

Nothing is presented in this report as to cause or nature of injury, 
time lost, number of dependents, etc., the report being almost 
exclusively one of administration. The bulk of the pamphlet of 
90 pages (all except the first 16) is taken up with memoranda and 
statements of decisions, with an index to awards reported in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth reports on workmen’s compensation. An 
analysis of the accident data for the years 1915 to 1920, published 
In a recent issue of the Wisconsin Safety Review, was discussed 
in the April number of the Monruty Lasor Review (pp. 191 to 193), 
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New Brunswick. 































"THE Workmen’s Compensation Board for the Province of \,., 
Brunswick issues as its third annual report an analysis of {), 
accidents occurring during the year 1921. The financial statemoey), 
relate chiefly to the year 1920. 
The number of accidents reported during the year 1921 aggrevaj,, 
4,834, of which 960 were minor. Of the remainder, 3,287 cases of 
temporary disability have been finally disposed of besides 217 (yc. 
of permanent partial disability and 43 deaths. Claims partial y «js. 
osed of amounted to 219, while 108 are reported as ‘in asseni}|y.” 
he estimated expenditure for the year is $457,017.07, with an es). 
mated income of $543,863.55, leaving a provisional balance of 
$86,846.48. 
The estimated figures for the previous year called for corrections 
in expenditure of nearly $65,000 and in income of about $47 (i). 
additions being made in both cases. The actual income for 1626) wx. 
$603,523.25, while the adjusted expenditure was $585,745.22, ex) ing 
an adjusted balance of $93,923.57. 

The Province maintains an exclusive insurance fund, the industries 
of the Province being divided into seven classes, there being in ai\i(i- 
tion classes for the Dominion and Provincial Governments, 1<)e+- 
tively. In one of these, lumbering, pulp mills, etc., there is a deiici 
of $70,505.52, but in all others there is a favorable balance as <)own 
by the estimated balance for the year given above. The fund shows 
assets amounting to $683,803.09, sundry liabilities of $101,571.51 
and reserves of $495,384.80. The administrative cost, including the 
total cost of all equipment, amounted to 8} per cent. 

Tables givin details of accident experience, ete., show for the 
year 1920 in all industrial classes the closing up of 2,967 temporary 
total disability claims amounting to $195,063.33, besides medical ai, 
$39,324.30, and hospital maintenance, $15,606.23. The cost of 254 
permanent partial disabilities was $103,053.87; while in 47 fata! acci- 
dents, funeral expenses amounted to $3,661.65 and reserve: 
benefits to $188,944.76. 

The average days lost in completed claim cases during 1{)2! on 
account of temporary disabilities was 26.13, while for perminent 
partial disabilities it was 77.98. The average age of injured workers 
was 33.86 and the average wage was $21.82 per week. Other (alles 
show week of termination of temporary disability cases, nature o/ 
injury, cause of accidents, particulars of permanent partial dis:!)ili\ 
cases, etc. | 
Of 34 industrial death cases, 7 involved the payment of funeral 
expenses only; the number of dependents was 83, of which 1() were 
widows and 58 were children, 9 other relatives surviving. 
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County to obtain possession of the funds an 
' amounting to about $7,000. Judgment in this court was in favor of 


LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 





Ownership of Property of Local Trade-Union, Connecticut. 


cut involved the question of the rights of a parent body and a 
subordinate or local organization. (Grand Lodge of Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists et al. v. Reba et al., 116 Atlantic 
Reporter, p. 2385.) The grand lodge had revoked the charter of the 
local at Bridgeport, Conn., and sued in the aeparion court of Fairfield 
property of the local, 


N RECENT case before the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecti- 


the local lodge, and the grand lodge appealed. Reba and his co- 
defendants were officers and trustees of the local, and claimed that 
they were entitled to hold the property for the organization, in spite 
of the revocation of the charter formerly held from the grand lodge. 


; This contention the supreme court upheld, finding no error in the 


judgment of the court below. 
The constitution of the local lodges, as prescribed by the grand 


lodge, contained a provision to the effect that the property of a loca! 
lodge reverted to the grand lodge in case of the merger or dissolution 


© of a local. There was also provision for the revocation of charters, 


but no provision for the reversion of property in such a case, unless 
the revocation could be called a lapse of the local. The court held 


» that the right of possession of a voluntary association (neither of the 
» parties was incorporated) is in the association; 1. e., in its members 


or their officers and agents; and that while the revocation of the char- 


' ter severed the relations between the grand and local bodies, it does 
not necessarily extinguish the local, so that the peaperay that it might 
_ hold would remain in its possession without distur 


yanee, unless there 
was a clear and explicit provision in the constitution, amounting to 
notice and agreement, transferring the property. The contention of 
the parent lodge that revocation was pn an to lapse was therefore 
denied, no a presumptions being indulged in the face of the law 


B as decided by earlier cases. 


Coal Control Law in Indiana. 


BRIEF article under the above title appeared in the MonTHLy 
Lasor Review for November, 1920 ‘PP. 199, 200), summariz- 
ing the main provisions of the law and the results of an attempt 

to secure an injunction against its enforcement. In short, the act 
gave to the State board of accounts, acting as a special coal and food 


» commission, power to regulate the production and distribution of 
| coal within the State. Prices and profits were subject to its control, 


but all costs and reasonable returns were to be taken into considera- 
tion. The act was of a temporary nature, operative from its enact- 
ment, July 31, 1920, to March 31, 1921, unless extended. No action 
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to extend was taken, so that the act expired by limitation 

date named. 

The case for an injunction to prevent the enforcement of | 

was decided adversely to the petitioner, no oppressive or illeg.) oy. 
duct on the part of the commission being properly anticipated. 4 
court dismissed the case without prejudice, “and the reco: 
show affirmatively that there is absolutely nothing decided | 

the one question, that the State, under its police power, cxn Jay j), 
hand upon the coal-mining industry.” (American Coal Mining (o, ; 
Special Coal and Food Commission of Indiana, 268 Fed. 563. 

From this finding the company appealed to the Supreme (iu; ,| 
the United States, and the case was docketed as No. 165, Octobe 
term of 1921. On March 10, 1922, the ease was dismissed wit!) esi: 
on motion of the counsel for the appellant (42 Sup. Ct. Rep. 27: 

Following the decision of the district court the commission 1: j{\e4 
the operators to pay the tonnage tax immediately, and also anno iineo 
that it would fix prices within 10 days of the date of the | 
decision. A report’of the commission gives an account of its ope 
tions under the act from the enactment of the law, July 31, 1920, ty 
January 1, 1921. Separate hearings were given to all licensed e,| 
operators, to wholesalers and jobbers, and to retail dealers. Coxts of 
production and of the conduct of the various businesses were secured, 
and the data and evidence obtained were used as the basis for prici- 
fixing orders, which were issued October 5, 1920. 

Order No. 1 fixed the price of coal at the mouth of the mine. For 
this purpose mines were divided into four groups, the first comprising 
85 per cent of the production, classed as low-cost production mines. 
Groups 2 and 3 were allowed a higher price, mining being more cx peo- 
sive, while group 4 comprised mines producing Brazil or Indiana 
block coal. This order was subsequently modified by special order 
on showings that the original grouping and price had not beer 
entirely equitable. 

Order No. 2 fixed the allowance of handling charge for wholesale 

dealers and jobbers, 15 cents per ton being the maximum. Only one 
such coe of 15 cents per ton could be made, without regard to the 
number of jobbers or wholesalers handling the coal. This checked 
the number of wholesalers passing the coal through various hands 
each adding his ‘margin of profit, which “had resulted in many case: 
of abnormal prices and was productive of much of the extortion which 
had ptovaaed in the coal industry.” IZf a producing company mai- 
tained its own selling organization it was allowed the 15 cents har: 
dling charge in addition to its price of coal at the mouth of the mine, 
While the act provided for appeals to the court from any final order. 
no appeal was taken during the period covered by this report from 
orders 1 and 2. 
Order No. 3 allowed retail coal dealers a margin of $2.25 a ton, tlis'0 
cover all charges from theunloading of thecar to thedelivery tothe cur 
ofthe consumer. Industrial and economic conditions in cities mor 
remote from the mining area necessitated some modifications of th! 
order; s were also taken to the circuit court of Marion County 
under this order, “but none had been tried or set down for trial. 
Modifications of order No. 3, in addition to the local adjustment 
noted, were made, but order No. 2 remained as originally issued. 
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With the sqyrenas of winter, localities that were destitute of coal 
called upon the commission for supplies, and though the rates had 
not yet been fixed, a number of operators agreed to take care of the 
emergencies and await the result of the order, an arrangement which 
worked satisfactorily, but came to an end with the promulgation of 
order No. 1, issued October 5. | 
An allocation order was issued later in October, calling on the differ- 
ent producing companies of the State bo furnish a designated amount 
of coal to be sold or offered for sale within the State of Indiana each 
week. Weekly reports of coal shipped to Indiana consignees and 
destinations were required. With the exception of a few operators 
whose products were contracted for outside the State, “there was a 
very satisfactory compliance with this order.”’ Ordinarily this would 
have cared for the needs of the consumers, but communities in the 
northern and eastern parts of the State who had formerly proeured 
their fuel supply from the south and east had been unable to get coal, 
and in the exercise of ‘‘its full authority” the commission issued 
emergency orders up to the close of November, each directed to a 
particular named operator, ordering him to ship a specilied quantity 
of coal to a designated dealer, officer, or consumer in some designated 
town. If for the public schools, the consignee was a school ofticer; 
and if for domestic use, the coal was directed to a licensed retail 
dealer who was instructed to sell in small quantities, making as wide 
distribution as possible at the prices fixed by the commission. More 
than 2,000 cars were shipped under this system; ‘schools and public 
utilities which were to be closed were kept open and operating, and 
individual consumers were protected from suffering.” The report 
estimates that there was a saving to the consumers of the State amount- 
ing to $1,500,000 by reason of these allocations and emergency orders. 
On November 27, 1920, the Vandalia Coal Co. and the Vigo Coal 
Products Co. prayed for an injunetion restraining the commission 
from interfering with the disposition of the coal produced in their 
mines on the grounds (i) that there was a direct interference with 
interstate commerce; (2) an impairment of the completion of pre- 
existing contracts; (3) that the orders compelled the owner of coal 
land to sever the coal from his soil; (4) that the orders interfered with 
the proper handling of coal which was by its nature subject to risks of 
spontaneous combustion and consequent destruction; and (5) that 
there was a threat of execution of penalties. Another point under 
the fourth head was that orders directing shipment to designated con- 
signees involved entering into transactions with unknown persons 
ose credit was not known to be of such a nature as to warrant ship- 
ments without security. Each of these grounds was held to be a 
valid one for the issuance of an interlocutory injunction (Vandalia 
Coal Co. v. Special Coal and Food Commission, 268 Fed. 572). 
Following the issue of this temporary injunction no further emer- 
gency orders were issued, ‘‘and in fact none have been necessary,” 
many operators cooperating in a friendly way to care for al! requests 
for emergency supplies. New business contacts were established, 
through the agency of the commission, and markets opened for Indiana 
coal which had formerly been supplied from outside sources at higher 
costs. Some companies cooperated freely and heartily, while others, 
as indicated, were hostile. ‘The opportunity during the life of the 
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special coal and food commission to increase. the consumption of 
Indiana coal has been one which good business men ought never ;, 
have overlooked.” 

Besides the legal proceedings under the above, E. E. Heller & (, 
retail coal dealers, brought a suit, calling in question the constit |, 
ality of the law as applying to retailers, but without request ine , 
restraining order. e motion of the commission to dismiss {hp 
appeal was denied by the court, but proceedings were never press 
and the cases were formally dismissed. | 

The financial statement shows 382 licenses issued operators at 9; 
each, totaling $9,550; for 197 licensed wholesalers at $10 each, $1.97). 
for 1,903 retailers at $5 each, $9,515; tonnage tax of 1 cent per ton. 
$83,872.45, or total receipts of $104,907.45. Disbursements {,; 
administration amounted to $23,305.62, leaving a balance at the en 
of the calendar year of $81,601.83. 

Following the injunction as to emergency orders, November 27. 
1920, many of the large producing companies refused to pay the ton- 
nage tax, at least pending the decision of the Supreme Court. \) 
agreement was subsequently reached by which no effort was mace to 
extend the law or to collect other taxes, the sums collected remaining 
in the hands of the commission. 


) 





—or 


Enforcement of the Eight-Hour Law in Germany. 


HE following statement regarding the enforcement of the cight- 
hour law in Germany is taken from a consular report from 
Berlin dated March 11, 1922: 


To refute the charges sometimes made by foreign employers of labor to tho : 
that the eight-hour day in Germany is a form with but a paper existence, a1\| that 
German workmen in reality are working ten or more hours a day, thereby ena!ling 
German manufacturers to throw unusually low-priced merchandise upon the worl 
market, the General Federation of Labor has published the result of a detaile« in\os 
tigation into the working time of 22 trades in 29 localities. 

According to figures covering 1,389,386 workers, 216,354 miners are working 4) 
hours per week; 8,443 workmen of various trades * * * are working 44 hours 
per week; 44,535 have a working week of 45 hours; 21,067 a week of 454 hours; 2°," 
a week of 46 hours; 229,128 a 464-hour week; 31,435 a 47-hour week; 13,077 a 47 \-hour 
week, and 589,367 a 48-hour week. 

Further to prove that the eight-hour day in Germany is observed by employers, 
the federation points out that all wage contracts call for and are based upon cigitt 
hours of work per day, and that the strict regulations governing the limited anoun' 
of possible overtime are meticulously watched by e-unions jealous of the rights 
of their members. The Federation does not say it is impossible that overtime work 
in excess of the hours prescribed by law sometimes is done, but it does conten: tia! 
such cases are exceptional and that they are possible only in a few factories in liv! 
the unions still are poorly organized. 
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Understanding Between Employees’ Organizations in Mining and 
Transportation Industries. 


of America and 15 organizations of railroad employees assem- 

bled in Chicago February 22, in response to a communication 
addressed to the railroad employees’ organizations by the officers of 
the United Mine Workers. he 27th convention of the mine workers 
authorized its executive board to take steps toward the promotion 
of a closer understanding between organizations of employees in the 
mining and railroad industries. The conference was an outgrowth 
of this action on the part of the mine workers. 

Representatives of the miners, of fifteen railway organizations, 
and of the longshoremen were present. The conference elected a 
committee of 5 to prepare a memorandum of understanding. This 
committee consisted of one representative of the mine workers, of 
three representatives of the railroads, and one of the longshoremen. 
The following memorandum was adopted unanimously by the con- 
ference, but 1t must be ratified by each organization represented: 


Articte 1. The associated organizations represented in the transportation and 
mining industries of the country have been compelled to bear the brunt of unwar- 
ranted attacks upon their integrity and unjust and inequitable changes in their wage 
schedules and conditions of employment. The industrial and financial interests 
responsible for this condition are not yet satisfied and are conducting gigantic propa- 
ganda looking toward further wage reductions and additional changes in working 
conditions that will be detrimental to the people employed in these industries. It 
therefore becomes necessary for the representatives of the associated organizations to 
assemble and take cognizance of this situation. Impelled by the necessity of effect- 
ing a coordination of our strength we declare for closer cooperation of our forces which 
will operate to more effectively protect the interests of those engaged in these essential 
and basic industries. After mature deliberation, and with a full sense of our respon- 
sibility, we declare that the mutuality of interests of the employees in these basic 
industries must be recognized and we assert our purpose to apply every honorable 
method to secure adequate compensation for service rendered and to maintain proper 
\merican standards of living. 

\rt. 2. When it becomes apparent that any one, or group of the associated organi- 
zations, is made the victim of unwarranted attacks, or its integrity is jeopardized, it 
will become the duty of the representatives of each of the associated organizations 
to assemble to consider the situation. Ways and means may then be considered and 
applied to best meet the emergency. . Action taken under this section is subject to 
approval by each organization represented. J 

Arr. 3. To facilitate the conduct of the business of the associated organizations, an 
executive committee is hereby created composed of the chief executives of the asso- 
ciated organizations, or their specifically designated representatives. It shall be the 
duty of the executive committee from time to time to make such recommendations 
to the associated organizations as may in its judgment be deemed wise, and to assemble 
the full conference of associated organizations when conditions make such action 
necessary . 

Art. 4. This plan shall become operative when ratified by the constitutional 
authorities of each associated organization. 
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British Trade-Unions in 1919. 
A CCORDING to the report! of the chief registrar of fy 


societies the membership of British registered trade-uni: 

1919 was 6,672,059 as compared with 5,427,892 in 191+ 
3,261,050 in 1914. The imdividual wnioens increased from | 
1914 to 716 in 1919, 599 of which were in England, 45 in Sc 
and 72 in Ireland. Despite the decrease in some groups due 
replacement of women by men in some industries there was » oj) 
of 80,796, or 12 per cent, in the female membership of rev’ 3 
unions during 1919. 

The total income of the trade-unions for 1919 was £9, 

($47,034,343, par), the average weekly contribution per mem!) 
64d. (13.2 cents, par). Owing to the general industrial unres' | 
prevailed in 1919 the dispute benefit rose from 1s. 3d. to 7s. : ) 
cents to $1.74, par) per member, a larger amount than had be: 
in any previous year, except 1912. Ballots taken im the varinys 
unions for the certification of political funds show that two-thinds 
of the members of registered unions in 1919 were organized for 
political purposes as well as for trade benefits. The expansion of 
general labor unions, the rapid development of trade-unionism : 
nonmanual and supervisory workers, and the tendency to am: 
mation were noticeable features as regards the membership {vv | 
year. The annual returns also show that more of the unions wor 
employing professional accountants to audit their accounts than had 
been the practice in former years. 


180 








1 Great Britain. Registrar of friendly societies. Reports for the year ending December 31, 1¥1». 
C.—Trade-unions. London, 1921. 57 pp. 
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TABLE 1 


Year. , 

Strikes: 
1916... 
1917... 
1918... .| 
1919... .| 
1920... .| 
1921... _} 

Lockouts: 
1916... 
1917... 
1918... 
1919... 
1920...) 
1921...| 


Total: 
1916... .| 
1917... 
1918... 
1919... 
1920... 
1921... 

—_—_——— 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, 1916 to J]9?1. 


Statistics has ke “pt a record of such strikes in this countrv as 
have come to its attention. The bureau has no authority to 

require reports relative to st trikes from anyone, and therefore is 
obliged to obtain its information in such way as it can from such 
sources as are available. During these cight years this information 
has been obtained from agents of the bureau in the field, reports of 
commissioners of conciliation of the De partment of Labor and other 
similar boards, reports of the various State labor boards, and lists of 
strikes issued by labor, trade, and other organizations, and from 
clipping bureaus, supplemented by an examination of daily papers 
print ed in the more important industrial cities of the eountry, labor 
saben trade-union periodicals, and leading trade papers. During 
the year 1921, 4,542 circulars of inquiry asking information in re ward 
to about 2,500 reputed strikes and lockouts were sent to emp! oyers 
reported to have had strikes in their establishments, and to officials 
of unions and other persons concerned in or believed to have knowl- 
edge of labor troubles. Of this number 1,892 were returned answered 
in whole or in part, 110 were returned undelivered for various reasons, 
and the remainder were unanswered. In addition 136 letters were 
sent. While this report, based on the data secured from the above- 
mentioned sources, omitting such reputed strikes as the returned 
— of inquiry indicated had been erroneously reported, is not 
based on a complete list of all strikes that have oceurred in the 
country during the years under review, for such a list is unobtainable, 
it is believed that no strikes of importance have failed to come to the 
attention of the Bureau, and that the report is reasonably complete. 
Revised statistics for the years 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 are 
given for purposes of comparison. 

The table following shows the number of strikes and lockouts be- 
ginning in each month, 1916 to 1921: 


D’ RING the past eight years the United States Bureau of Labor 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, 
1916 TO i921. 









































| | | | . 
| | Sep- 1 Ne De- | Month 
a Jan- Febru-,,... . _ . _| Au | oP Octo-j 22 cae , 
Year. uary.| ary. _ 1 megs May. June. July.| rust . ‘ M- | “ber. | Vem-|cem-| not Total. 
. | } yer. ; ber ber. | stated 
Strikes: | | 
1916...' 180 203 289 419 | 604 340 | 310); 318 247 257 193 147 | 174 | 3,681 
1917...; 274 204 398 | 431 451} 313) 444 353 | 340) 318] 251 185 | 152 | 4, 324 
IQS...) 183 212 301 | 310] 386 | 290) 282) 273) 202) 145] 208 240 221 | 3,248 
1919...) 194 190 186 | 256} 405 | 310| 3873 | 402) 308) 819) 154 | 119 151 | 3,452 
1920...) 225 186 271; 402; 404) 302) 287) 253 224/ 182] 102 V3 262 | 3,193 
: aed | 221 158 178 | 266; 636 | #139; 132; 131 | 118; 79 76 63 | 67 | 2,164 
sockKouts: 
1916... 8 3 5 15 3 14 3 8 | 5 { 2 | 24 108 
1917...) 44 7 10 14 12 10 4 7 9 4 6 i2 | 17 126 
918...| 8 ll li} i 6 6 6 {gt} ee 5} 10] 16 | 105 
~ 5 8 6 14 2; 12 6/ 10] 13 | . 6 6 5 125 
wee 2 6 8 4 5 2 5 6 3 | 7 2 4 | 7 61 
1921...) 7 10 3 18 30 7 5 | 8}; 3] 5 5  hikecnscel Oe 
Total: 
1916... 188/ 206] 204] 434] 617) ans | 313 | 326] 252] 2611 197) 149! 198 | 3,799 
1917...) 288] 211 318 | 445| 463/ 323! 448) 360] 349| 322] 257) 197 469 | 4,450 
1918...) 191 223 312 | 321 | 392) 296| 288| 278! 212] 145] 208| 250) 237 | 3,353 
1919..., 199 198 192 | 270| 431 | 322| 379] 412| 406| 327] 160/| 125] 156} 3,577 
1920...| 297 192| 279] 406| 409| 304/ 292| 259) 227| 189] 104 97 269 | 3. 254 
1921...| 228 168 181 | 284 | 566 | 146) 137) 139) 121| 84 81 65 67 | 2,267 
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The table following shows the number of strikes and lockoy{< in 


each year, 1916 to 1921, by States and by sections of the country. 


TaBLe 2._NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH yr, 
TO 1921, BY STATES AND SECTIONS. 













































































Strikes. Lockouts. 
State or section. 
1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | i9 1991 
nn. sheccenee 14 17 13 17 25 14 1 3 | ~ 1 | 
SETS vee 3 5 2 3 1 “¢ ESEE, SPPE iitesd......|... 
SE teens cancndie 7 20 3 7 8 | Rete eee ei 
Arkansas............. 20 36 11 7 15 » UR Sha Se ee s aii 
California. ........... 54 105 92 96 115 88 1 7 2 6 | { 
Canal Zone........... FS epee Bettye ger settee digital ve Oh Seal EE 
Colorado............. 17 46 29 30 «iy hearers 2 3 1 | 
Connecticut.......... 325 178 90 132 | 127 56 |) 2; 3 1 
Delaware. ............ 12 17 14 ll 10 we fc *) | (SORES Ul ae 
District of Cohumbia.. 7 14 13 9 14 5 CS Se 1 
iat eterdsesch y 14 18| 30 9 4 ee 2 oar... 
Sc. . cite fay 26 37 33 29 4 Beta 2 3 | 6 
a as 4 1 yee | PR ee ee Pe a s. . 
nS S523 505205 ia 5 32 10 10 5 io Oi See ee eee 
6s dcninepedred 149] 276) 237/ 257] 248) 150} 10) 6| ii| i0| 
ty Rehnaa ahaa 70 65 68 96 94 53 5 8 8 10 | 
TEER aS ST se 25 63 39 51 47 37 1 2 2 | 6 | 
SR Pe 15 51 40 44 14 ee 2 1 l 
Kentucky......2°777" i 37 17| 2%] 2 15]; 2 1 Pus... 
Louisiana............ 7 39 23 49 37 25 eee eed eee 2 
reflec 30 40 38 22 ON ea eagle tenet 2 
Maryland............ 45 56 71 | 41 55 24 3 3 i. ee 
Massachusetts........ 374 342 343 | 390] 370 193 i) 11 4 6 | 
Michigan............. 66 62 59 | &4 60 66 5 | 2 Pats... 
Minnesota.....:...... 24 52 40 48 47 40 6 | ee 1 { 
Mississippi........... 4 13 4 2 4 y Retewye tgs Saws « « 
Missouri.............. 9} 117); 100; 67 63 52 7| 5 om 6 81. 
STE 14 74 32 | 21 15 18 1 | 3 1) 2 | 
ebraska............ 21 27 | 17 12 4 eee Pee .... | 
Sa eae 2 7 | 5 4 ie 4 | Toe oe ae 
New Hampshire...._| 20 20 17| 33 31 | wanton aes reall Pat 
New Jersey.......... 41] 219} 138) 179] 140] 109] 6) 8 [222 mah 3 
New Mexico..........|....... 4 2 | 4 | ee ee ae a 
New York. .......... 577 | 696 668 529 560 345 15 | 15 21 7 
North Carolina....... 7 7} 43) 19) 2] 25] oad... 1 | 3 
North Dakota......../....... 2 2} Riperet 4 Ff ee ogee See eet ae 
PAP itoack sddiddiec. 276 265 188 229 197 149 14 14 9 8 | 
Oklahoma............ - 24 33 17 30 22 a oe 2 2 2 
a 221} 57 1i8| 36| *21 23 i 4 See 2 | 
Pennsylvania........ 566} 481} 304/ 270] 243] 192 s| 13 7} 10 
Porto Rico........... 23 6 5 5 6 ye atte cette Aiea (i 
Rhode Island........ 76 | 103 53 77 88 39 1 | Bie 1 | 
South Carolina....... 5 7 3 11 5 OSE aS CRS ee 
South Dakota........|....... 2 3 3 5 See eee dowsnl.... 
Tennessee. ........... 24 40 23 32 27 26 2 2 3 8 
| RSet 28 56 38 47 71 fk ee ‘gee 3 3 | 
0 Se er peepee 3 21 12 20 14 | ee gene 2 2 
VOTUROP Sdn cd suns 10 8 9 14 12 | oe a ee 
6. | Pees 14 34 36 26 31 13 2 1 1 ihe. 
a RG TR ES eel Oe ee 4 RST ERIE oka gay 
Washington.......... 57 290 128 112 68 58 1 | 4 2 1 
West Virginia........ 39 64 49 59 47 27 D Biveaee 1 4 
Wisconsin............ 61 55 52 70 67 37 2 2 2 7 
POE... dudédcss dedest de 2 5 4 6 4WaA.d. icc didiibe clsds...|..- 
Interstate. ..... Mischa 4 25 4 21 10 pg eS See Pe ee 
‘Tete. ...éc..... 3,681 | 4,324 | 3,248 | 3,452 | 3,193 | 2,164} 108} 126] 105] 125) 6! 
North of the Ohio 
and east of the 
Mississippi......... 3, 106 | 2,949 | 2,400 | 2,607 | 2,342/ 1,452} 80] 85] 66] 71 
South of the Ohio 
and east of the 
M o_o > he ae 165 304 234 260 232 174 9 11 14 24 2 2 
West of the Missis- " . 
sippi..... Cas0ssices 406 | 1,046 610 564 609 523 19 30 25 30 14 “ 
[1036] 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTs. 183 


The large increase in the number of strikes during the month of 
May in each year is due to the fact that the trade agreements in 
many industries terminate on April 30, and controversies arise at 
that time over wages in making new agreements. 

Data for the closing months of the year 1921 are incomplete, since 
reports, aside from those obtained from the daily and weekly papers 
and periodicals, frequently do not reach the bureau until several 
med after the strike has ended. Corrected figures for these 
months, therefore, will probably show an increase over those here 
given. 
~ The number of strikes in 1921 was less than in any of the five 
preceding years. This reduction was due largely to a lessening of 
strike activity during the last quarter of the year. Two and a half 
times as Many strikes occurred in the first half of the vear as occurred 
‘) the latter half. Some of the largest strikes, however, occurred 
during the latter part of the year. 

The largest strike during the year 1921 was that.of marine workers 
in May, involving about 140,000 strikers and embracing all the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States. As respects the number of persons 
involved in any one strike, this compares with 100,000 in 1920 
(excepting the so-called outlaw railroad strikes), 435,000 in 1919, 


60,000 in 1918, 40,000 in 1917 and 60,000 in 1916. 


» strikers; Philadelphia, in May, 12,000; Boston, in. 


As usual, the largest number of strikes occurred in New York City, 
173, followed by Chicago with 85, Philadelphia with 46, and Boston 
with 41. 

Next to the marine strike, above mentioned, the strikes involving 
the largest number of persons were the following: | 

Cloak makers in New York City, began in November, about 
60,000; meat packers, embracing many cities, began December 1, 
strikers variously reported as 30,000 to 50,000; waist and dress- 
makers in New York City, began in February, about 40,000 strikers 
in over 2,000 shops; building trades in Chicago, began in May, about 
30,000 strikers; and the strike of some 30,000 coal miners in Novem- 
ber in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, ete., against the injunction abolishing 
the check-off system. 

_ There were numerous other strikes in the building trades, the more 
important of which occurred in Cleveland, in May, involving about 
27,000 men; in Westchester County, N. Y., in April, about 12,000 

adh 10,000 to 


15,000; San Francisco and vicinity, in May, 8,000 to 10,000, involving 


some 1,500 to 1,800 contractors and 17 crafts. 
Some 13,000 warehouse workers struck in New Orleans on Novem- 


; ber 2, and 10,000 dock workers in New York City struck on October 1. 


The strike of 10,000 cigar makers in Tampa began in November. 


The interstate strike of carpet makers embracing workers in Penn- 


we Re... 


sylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts and New York began January 
17 and involved 10,000 strikers. 

Among the coal miners there was a strike of 10,000 at Pittston, 
Pa., in January and another in the Panther Creek Valley of 8,000 in 
August; there was also the long-drawn-out strike of 9,000 to 12,000 


_ at Pittsburg, Kans., beginning in September. 


. 


f 





There were numerous strikes throughout the country in the 
printing trades for the 44-hour week, most of them beginning May 1, 
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the cities probably having the largest number of strike: 
Chicago and Boston. 
Other strikes that may be mentioned were those of 8,900 oil \ 


In 1 
and 9 
and 51 


in the San Joaquin Valley of California in September, 5,() at the 
builders in New Orleans in April; 5,500 cotton textile w. ‘1 806 
Charlotte, N. C.; Rock Hill, 8. .C., etc., in June; 6,000 team. wan 2 
Chicago in November, and 1,500 teamsters, warehousemen, eileen 
New Orleansin September. The strike of 11,500 milk wagoi 17668 
in New York City in November also attracted attention. and 73 
The threatened big railroad strike in October did not oceu par 8a 
ing some 600 employees of the International and Great \ 102Iock 
Railroad in Texas. 1 365 st 


and 55 | 
and 5 le 


The largest number of industrial disputes occurred. in thy 
manufacturing States—New York, Massachusetts, Penis 














































































































Lblinois, Ohio and New Jersey—more than one-half the strik: outs. 60 
in these States. ents. 
The table following shows the number of strikes and loc! The ¢ 
cities in which 25 or more disputes occurred during any yo: wages, f 
Ps g 
to 1921. matter 
; , : ‘gh ES Tetp ee aoe followin, 
TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GITIES IN WHICH : , 
DISPUTES OCCURRED IN ANY YEAR, 1916 TO i921. : 
TaB_e 5.— 
City. 1916 1917'1918'1919119201 1921 City. 1916 1917 1918 BES Rd? 
Baltimore, Md.......... 39 | 36 | 47 | 26} 33 | 20 || New Orleans, La....... | 7123 | 20) 4 Mat 
ton, Mass........... | 62 | 87] 68) 98| 51 | 43 || New York, N.Y....... 343 [484 [484 3 nae 
Bridgeport, Conn....... | 38] 30]13]25] 9 Tf Peterson, N.d.......--- 18 | 27 | 20) 1 
i 41 | 28 | 24 | 20] 47 | 20]) Philadelphia, Pa....... 741 89/1 80 | 6 
Chicago, tll............. 73 (123 |100 [126 425 | 89 || Pittsburgh, Pa......... 47 | 371191 1 —_—— 
Cincinnati, Ohio........ 29 | 33 | 26 | 39 | 30] 164) Providence, R.1-........ 21 | 46 | 18 Increase of 3 
Cleveland, Ohio. ....... 60 | 76 | 39 | 47|40]| 25 || Rochesier, N. Y......-.. 16 | 27 | 35; 1 Decreacs of 7 
Denver, Colo........... 8 | 26) 19 | 22] 15] 16 |/*San Francisco, Calif... .. 23 | 37 | 30 Nonpaymen 
Detroit, Mieh..........- 31 | 99 | 18] 40] 24] 39 |) St. Louis, Mo........... 58 | 53 | 70 Increase of t 
Fall River, Mass........ 20} 13} 18] 28}| 22] 101) Seattle, Wash.......... 15 | 49 | 29 Decrease of | 
Hartford, Conn......... 28; 21; 8] 17) 19 2 || Springfield, Mass....... 31 | 27 | 12} 7 Increase of ¥ 
Holyoke, Mass.......... 26} 9/17] 18]15]| 31] Toledo, Ohio........... 16 | 16 | 27 | eomenlags > 
Jersey City, N.J..... ,--| 28} 24] 7] 25) 14 9 || Trenton, N.J........... 25); 15] 11) Decrease of 1 
Kansas City, Mo.....~.. 20 | 36 | 20; 16] 13) 16 || Wilkes-Barre, Pa....... 6/25) 8| hours... . 
AeTe MOOOGS «0-026 0<05 8} 8] 22) 11] 27] 12 || Worcester, Mass........ 18 | 12 },11 | © Recognition 
waukee, Wis........ 30 | 14] 11 | 27] 28 8 || Youngstown, Ohio... .. 274611 5/1 oe Recognition 
Newark, ES RS ocean eure 55 | 50 | 36 | 33 16 22 || & Recognition 
4 = Recognition, 
| General con 
Lb 2 » Conditions a 
The table following shows, by sex of persons involved, the number JB (cutitions a 
° ¢ ° ° P ' a ( ons, ” 
of strikes and of lockouts occurring during the six years under BH Condition ar 
. . . ‘ -4 ieeharon 
consideration : D pickers: 
: Employmen 
Tanix 4._NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, BEGINNING IN BACH YEAR, 1) 1) FBP peetiona 
1921, BY SEX OF EMPLOYEES. err 
———— —— a B Closed shop | 
| Unfair prod 
Strikes. Lockouts. y - regard to 
. . >) New agreem 
Sex. ea . £ Sympathy i 
1916 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 2916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 192 i Jurisdiction . 
> Unsatisfacto 
— ~— Miscellaneou 
ee 8,045 | 3,512 | 2,391 | 2,748 | 2,314) 1,586] 76} 99| 76) 70 aon 
Pemales.............. 122 158 87 87 76 Mi isecceslesctas 3 i + Total 
Males and females..... 260} 84] 267] 498; 204; 4i1 e) 6; li 23 $ " 
Not reported......... 254 470 503 119 509 37 23 21 15 31 3 — 
Total...........| 3,681 | 4,324 | 3,248 | 3,452 | 3, 193 | 2-168 108} 126.) 205 | 125 
i 
{1038] : 
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The number of nersons involved in strikes and lockouts is « 
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In 1916 the employees were connected with unions in 2.364 strikes 
and 94 lockouts; they were not connected with unions in 441 strikes 
and 5 lockouts; in 70 strikes and 1 lockout the y were not so connected 
at the time of striking, but organized almost immediately thereafter: 
in 806 strikes and 8 lockouts the relation of employees to unions 
was not reported. In 1917 the corresponding figures were 2,297 
etrikes and 95 lockouts, 206 strikes and 3 lockouts. 55 strikes, and 
1.766 strikes and 28 lockouts. In 1918 the figures were 1,830 strikes 
and 73 lockouts, 358 strikes and 4 lockouts, 26 strikes, and 1,034 
strikes and 28 lockouts. In 1919 the figures were 1,928 strikes and 
102 leckouts, 141 strikes and 2 lockouts, 28 strikes and 2 lox outs, and 
1.365 strikes and 21 lockouts. In 1920 the figures were 2,401 strikes 
and 55 lockouts, 136 strikes and 1 lockout, 8 strikes, and 648 strikes 
and 5 lockouts. In 1921 the figures were 1,824 strikes and 99 lock- 
outs, 60 strikes and 1 lockout, 5 strikes, and 275 strikes and 3 lock- 
outs. 

The causes of strikes and lockouts were numerous. Aside from 
wages, few strikes occurred in which the cause was confined to one 
matter in dispute. The. principal causes are shown in the table 
following: 


- | 


Taste 5.—PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS B 
1916 TO 1921. 


iINNING IN EACH YEAR, 






































| Strikes | Mo ul 
Matter of dispute. OTres Tee GASALT tnecET eer f 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 191! | 1917 | 1013] 1919 1920) 1921 
' 
onset ae | \———|—— | oe 
Increase of WageS........... aE. 1, 290 {1,554 [1,383 1,050 |1,317 | 116; li} WW 14} 24 10 | 2 
Decreacs of wages. .......... sos) 83) B44 8 83} 130] 830 | 2 2 | il} 36 
Nonpayment of wages............ 13 i i-, 11 20 | 5 1 : ae 
inctense OTMOUrs. 2c... 8... 31 18] 6 25 §/ 17} 4 i 1 
Decrease Of hours..............--. ul; 127} 79 109 62} 259], 2 5 8 1 
Increase of wages and decrease of 
DOUEB snd, dnd Tutbele ss Gad <- 2000: 479 | 374) 254! 569 263} 33) 2) 4 a 3 | l 
Decrease of wages and increase of 
Ge Mee Ca dins coos eocccslonccbslocscce eA Ne? ¢ Bee. eee ) 
Recognition of union............. 327 | 253| 144] 319 1144; 38] 22) 39] 35] 31 10 
Recognition and wages........... 91] 127 77 73 82; 91) 2 5 2 5 i 12 
Recognition and hours........... 19; 2% 16 15 5 13; 1 I I l I 
Recognition, wages, hours........ 51} 48 49 69 41 | 9 | d 2 
General conditions............... 59 | 100 59 70 74 66 | 4; 2 3 
Conditions and wages............ 56 70 52 61 53 au «6S 1 2 l 2 
Conditions and hours............. 3 17 2 5 2 6 1 | l 
Conditions, wages, hours......... 25 26 s 37 3 6 >a 
Condition and recognition. ....... 4 13 7 14 6 1 ae 2 
Discharge of foreman demanded.. 17 37 54 19 30 7 Ben 1 . 
Discharge of employees........_.. |} 122; 205; 138; 1441] 139 37 | *. 
Employment ofnonunionmen...| 69| 78| | 2] 37/) 2] 4!] 1} 
Objectionable persons hired ...... 1 8 2 11 22 16 ‘ / 
Discrimination. .................. 9 12 32 52 29 12 | I. Bisaac 
Open or closed shop.............. 3] 22) 45| 42] 10! 7 OR EO lip 
Closed shop and other causes. . ... 42) 19} 17) 1288] 7) 42}..... ‘ 6 
Unfair products.................. 7 9 1 5 2B 12 ‘ ie 
In regard to agreement........... 38] 81 45] 4] 55) 66/ 2] 3) 1 "| Gy } tege 
NOWSSEE 37 22 4 36 11 31 3 Be adbitibas 
it ee. Qe aRRET 32 70 341 107 63 35 1 | iT ee i 
Jurisdiction. ........c.cceces---e- 19 21 16 15 20 OG. htenns 1 ake 
Unsatisiactary food.............. 4 ll 1 8 ae swosshooeea - - 220 
Miscellaneous. ................--- 1091 163 172 85 72 44 7 5 9 15 2 
Not reported..................... 5981 7 496 | 232] 290] 155| 33] 30] 35] 16] 12) 6 
4 pf ee 
aes Sa 3, 681 44, 324 8, 248 |3, 452 |3, 193 |2, 164 | 108 | 126 | 105 | 125 | 61 | 103 
| 
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The number of persons involved in strikes and lockouts is shv yy ;, The ¢ 
. ‘i ii] 
the table following: 7 
outs oc’? 
TABLE 6.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR. joe om number 
1921, BY CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED. nv nw 
————— ——— ——— = —— — = > 
| TABLE 5.— 
Strikes. Lockouts. 
Number of persons | ote o_o aS => 
involved. 2s ~ 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | | 
ee a Occu 
197; 164| 143] 170] 150} 219] 13] 7| 9] 12 . 
345| 296| 268] 279| 299| 286] 10] 8] 11] 9 
4i2| 341| 334] 333/ 313) 252] 15] 9] 9] 13 | —_ 
413| 358| 344] 382| 326/ 214] 7] 3] 13] 13 intel 
395 | 358] 371] 465| 341| 216 4/ 10! 13] 19 ; a ge 
348 | 284] 278] 339] 262] 153 6 3 9} 13 eorphcyre 
238]; 193/ 141) 205| 136{ 101; 3] 1] 2! 10 ee reed 
1,001 to 10,000. ....... 233| 219; 200} 323| 177] 126) 5| 4| 4/| 9 ae end til 
Over 10,000........... 22| 67} 16) 53] 19) t4/ 2] af a] 1 areas 
Not reported......... 1,078 | 2,044 | 1,153} - 903} 1,170} 583) 44| 80| 34! 27 a... 
Total.......... 3, 681 | 4,324 | 3,248 | 3, 452 | 3,193 | 2,164] 108 | 126 | 105 | 125 Carpenters. - 
SS i , . Freight hand 
In 1916 in 2,603 strikes and 64 lockouts the number of perso) Ph srergan " 
involved was reported to be 1,546,735 and 53,182, respectively, or JB! ond cal 


an average of 594 in strikes and 831 in lockouts. In 1917 in 2.279 JB tsise wirem 
strikes and 46 lockouts the number of persons involved was reported JR iets polishe 
to be 1,208,121 and 19,133, respectively, or an average of 53\) in J Mine,c- 
strikes and 416 in lockouts. In 1918 in 2,080 strikes and 71 lockouts JR Psintersand 
the number of persons involved was reported to be 1,196,928 and JR putter work 
43,061, or an average of 575 and 606 respectively. In 1919 in 2,513 JB eevee’. 


strikes and 94 lockouts the number of persons involved was reported FR situratir 
to be 3,992,585 and 162,148 or an average of 1,586 and 1,725, 1. 
spectively. In 1920 in 2,023 strikes and 46 lockouts the numberof Be 
persons involved was reported to be 1,417,456 and 17,736, or an [n191 
average of 701 and 386, respectively. In 1921 in 1,587 strikes and J ments in 
95 lockouts the number of persons involved was reported (0 be J volved ir 
998,805 and 86,848, or an average of 629 and 914, respectively. Pin 140 st 


The table following gives for each year 1916 to 1921, the number & strikes, & 
of strikes and lockouts which occurred in the industries having the J 1918, in : 


largest number of such disputes during the period covered: ) involved 
252,461 str 


















































TaBLE 7.—_INDUSTRY GROUPS IN WHICH THE LARGEST NUMBER OF STRIKIs AND 
LOCKOUTS OCCURRED IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1921. » lockouts, 
= ——= SSS : @ and over 
Strikes. Lockouts. Sand 116] 
Industry. - , stated. 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1v- strikes ay 
_ — —| ~ outs, 3 in 
Building trades. ........... 376 | 447} 418| 449] 502| 537} 18/ 21| 16] 19 | 72 lockout 
Clothing industry .......... 222} 483] 418| 310/ 275) 190 5; 12; 18 7 2 RS x . 
Furnitureindustry......... 48| 40| 25) 32) 2] 16) 2) 3] 2] 3}. | @ 2,528 str 
Iron and steel workers.....) 72) 56| 72} 68) 24) 24/]......|...... 2 ‘= ' Bin each v 
Leather workers. .......... 34 19 15 27 29 MS 6 0 dedlessone al -_F. : 
Lumber industry. ......... 44} 295) 75) 44) 38] 23]...... 4; 1] 2)...... 2 Bin 1.908 g 
Metal trades... .:........... 547 | 5I3| 441 | 552] 441] 173]...... | Sete 29| | of lock 
SES TS ap Eee 402| 418] 185] 174] 181] 91] 14] 31] 2 2| 2, § Mlockouts, 
See mepeiecretng -- -<- 51 39 35 44 39 40 3 2 5 3 |. : 5 in 35s 
ting and publishing....}| 25 40 40 65 81 | 468 2 F Rosaue 6 | 4 ’ 
eee orem 27| 103} 136| 108| 45) 20 4 3 4 1 |. 1,803 stri 
ightering and meatcu 2. 
ice’ scceceoances 70{ 38] 39] 7/ 42| 30]......)...... 3} 2 in each w 
Stone work. ............... 50; 2] 14] 13| 29] 2 Se seme Sin 972 st 
Textile industry. .......... 258 | 242| 200/ 264| 209/ 113 3 5 3 o| 2 mm 
~ oe nee 61} 45} 48| 54] 34] 18 2 2 2 2 |. 'B5 lockout 
Tran tion, steam and _ . 
a RS 224 | 342) 226/ 185| 238; 30 4 1 1 1 |. ‘Be ou's, o 
— Be lockouts. 
[1040] 1008 
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mn in The occupations in which the largest number of strikes and lock- 
outs occurred in each specified year, 1916 to 1921, together with the 

6 To number of disputes, are given in the table which follows: 


8.—OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH THE LARGEST NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCK- 
OUTS OCCURRED IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1921, 


TABLE 





. ba Pir | Strikes. Lockout 





Occupation. | | | : pgrneones ¥ 
| 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 






































~ Se jo ame oe - 
13 RakesS....--ceccscccecees-- 66 | 93 43 75 62 89 | 15 13 |} 1 | 7 2 9 
{ Boiler makers.....-.-..--.- 23 43 28 3] 22 15 |... 4 Fdod ae eS 1 
Root and shoe Ww orkers..... 44 37 48 51 59 28 | l 1 | 2 3 } = 
Brewery workers........... 19 22 27 21 24 22 ) MRE 2 | 1 i 
5 Brick and tile workers “SREY 22 9 5 15} 21 ll | RS G Beet: 
I Building laborers and hod 
5 aans..... idsteninesl. 53] 72] 27] 49] 90] 10 | Se EE COE. — 
= + rpen ILOTS . - cc ececccececces 73 98 78 91 72 40 2 3 , t ] ) 
103 ’ Chauffeursand teamsters..| 108 164 129 95 128 Pe Dib cvadibewcad abi eathara 2 1 
- Freight handlers and long- 
nase 1. tallies... 150] 179] 82] 54] 60] 36 8} 15 7 ) a 
SONS Glass WOPKOTS «ce cccsceece.e 40 20 13 8) li 2 ] 5 ee RE, Loe 
Hat and cap makers and | 
y, OF BRR “tur workers. ......200-+.- 22} 50| 34] 37] 46] 21 2 1 eee ie 2 
) 279 Inside wiremen..........-- 321 33 45} 32 50 | |e ome l I 2 
Het © <i Seni SS ES | 255] 198] 206 | 201] 123] 25 2 6 i ae 6§ 
rl ed Metal polishers rrr. Soe Te i 40 23 24 56 74 Ss 3 2 | 5 | 5 t . 
‘et Miners, COal......2--..2000- 370 | 350] 156] 146] 161] 85 3 51 6| 2 
il} DS MoldOtS . 5 <icewsevesvounssss 145 | 161} 109] 176] 143 |; ae 4 | 1 | 2 7 
outs » Paintersand paper hangers. 45 41 58 78 16 57 | { 3 | ; ‘ 
> Plumbersand steam fitters - 52] 53 71 54 77 71 . t I 1 | { / 
and Rubber workers............ 37} 17] 15] 14] 14 3 2 > a 
Sheet metalworkers.......| 20 32 45 19 14 77 3 | ) 
O13 BRS crcetrailwayemployees....| 55/ 118] 117] 109] 81 il 1 1 | 
rted © <:ructural-iron workers....| 23 15 i9 14 32 | en i i i | I 
TANGER. occ cccdsdetevebbcie« 32 3 19 67 i] 47 | r r 2 2 
re 4 
rom 
r an In 1917, in 3,643 strikes and 113 lockouts, the number of establish- 


and J ments involved in each was stated. Only 1 establishment was in- 
be | volved in each case in 2,994 strikes and 84 lockouts, 2 est: ablishments 
/in 140 strikes and 3 lockouts, 3 in 69 strikes and 4 lockouts, 4 in 41 
aber FE strikes, 5 in 18 strikes, over 5 in 381 strikes and 22 loc kouts. In 
‘the J) 1918, in 2,988 strikes and 105 lockouts, the number of establishments 
/involved in each was stated. Only 1 establishment was involved in 
£2,461 strikes and 80 lockouts, 2 establishments in 66 strikes and 4 
Bloc ‘kouts, 3 in 41 strikes and 1 loc ‘kout, 4 in 23 strikes, 5 in 90 strikes, 
and over 5 in 307 strikes and 20 loc ‘kouts. In 1919, in 3,282 strikes 
5and 116 lockouts, the number of establishments inv olved in each was 
pstated. Only 1 establishment was involved in each case in 2,048 
strikes and 88 lockouts, 2 establishments in 138 strikes and 4 lock- 
outs, 3 in 99 strikes, 4 in 56 strikes and 3 lockouts, 5 in 50 strikes and 
2 loc ‘kouts, and over 5 in 891 strikes and 19 lockouts. In 1920 in 
2,528 strikes and 61 lockouts the number of establishments involved 
in each was stated. In each case only 1 establishment was involved 
Fin 1,908 strikes and 37 lockouts, 2 establishments in 84 strikes and 2 
1 Be loc kouts, 3 in 57 strikes and 1 lockout, 4 in 39 strikes and 1 lockout, 
; Meno in 35 strikes, over 5 in 405 strikes and 20 lockouts. In 1921, in 
» |,803 strikes and 89 lockouts, the number of establishments involved 
in each was stated. In each case only 1 establishment was involved 
min 972 strikes and 40 lockouts, 2 establishme nts in 106 strikes and 
m5 loc ‘kouts, 3 in 89 strikes and 2 lockouts, 4 in 58 strikes and 4 lock- 
outs, 5 in 41 strikes and 2 lockouts, over 5 in 537 strikes and 36 


— F lockouts, 
100801 ° —22-—__18 [1041] 
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Tables 9, 10,:and :11 relate to those strikes and lockouts yw) 
were reported to have ended during the six years under consid)», 


auion: 
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TABLE 9.—NU MBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING IN EACH MONTH, 



































| { j 1 
| | Sep- No- | De- | M 
Year. yg Febru = May. June. | July.| Au- | tem- Octo- vem-! cem-| | 
y-. | ary. st. be ber. : 
r. ber. | ber. 1 
7 RE Ts. i: 
Strikes: 
1916 if} 129| 173] 289] 330] 213) 200} 213| 217] 171] 151] 76} 
1917 108 92} 155| 191 | 214 168 | 155 | 453 | 196] 175] 120] 12s 
1918...| 103 | 124] 162] 198] 258] 218| .205/ 204] 170] 141] 113! 162 
1919...| 120] 11L | 123) 136] 218] 188) 202) 246 | 231] 186] 144) 115 n 
1920. . 81 81 126 | 193] .195| 180/| 180| 147] 152] 109] 69) 51 ‘en 
1921...| (57 51 93| 97|:204| 159/137] 128] 83] 75] 51 4] oo 
-Lockouts: 
1916... 3 3 3 3 7 eee 4 6 2 5 2 
1917. 3 2 4 7 9 4; 2 3 5 2 2 4 
1918... 2 1 6} 10 3 5 6 3 5 6 rl 
1919...| 2 er ee. at et et. ar. eto 3| Cs 
1920. . 2 4 | 3 1 2 sy 4r" 3 1 2 1 4}..... 
i FS 2 | 2 3| 15 8 5 5 5 6 6 1 
Total: a 
1916 117 132 | 176 292 337 216 200 217 223 173 156 78 | 12] 
1917...| 111 94 | 159] 198 | .223| 172| 157| 156| 201| 177] 122) 132] | 
1918... 205] 125) 168] 208) 261 | 223 | 211 | 207 | 175| 147] 117) 166 
1919...) 122] .113| 128] 144 | .226] .195 | 207} 252| 239] 194| 147) 120 
1920. 83 85 | 129] 194] 197] 183/| 184| 149| 153] 111} 70 55 , 
mm...) 57 53 95 | 100) 219| 167) 142/ 133) 88| 81! 57) 4 
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In the table which follows are given the data relative 
results of strikes and lockouts.ending in each year, 1916 to 1921: 


“TaBLE 10.—RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDINGIN EACH YEAR, 1916 T0 















































Strikes ending in— Loekouts ending i: 
Result. _ z= 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 2919 | 1920 | 1921:| 1916. | 1917 | 1918] 1919 | i920 Ww 
In favor ofemployers.......| 729 | 382 | .459| 661 | 633|-651.| 21} 13] -6| 19! | 
In favor of employees....... 733 | 614) 612] 567/ 365 | 221 16 17 15 16 7 
‘Compromised.............. 766: | 699} 674] °785 | 435 | 268} 11] 21] 17] 12/ 6 
Employees returned pend- 
ing arbitration........... “70 | 131 | ‘199 47 59} “79 3 6 | 5 3 2 
ot reported............... 99 | .10/ 190| 36] 207; 100] 2] 1) 21! 21 
LES | 2,395 [2,016 (2,134 {2,096 /1,609 1,409 | 53 | 58 | 64| 71] 2 
| | | | 








In 1916 the total duration of the strikes was 46,305 days and ( 
the leckouts 3,375 days, the average duration of the former beis 
22. days.and of the latter 64 days. In 1917.the total duration of the 
strikes was 25,077 days and of the lockouts 1,904 days, the average 
duration of the former ‘being 18 days.and of the latter’56 days. In 
1918 the total duration.of these strikes was 28,779 days and of tie 
lockouts 1,116 days, the average of the former.being 17 days and 0 
the latter 19 days. In 1919 the total.duration of the strikes wa 
60,715 days and of:the lockouts 2,215 days, an.average of 34 days ant 
.37 days, respectively. In 1920 the total duration of the strikes wes 
47,508 days and of the Jockouts 1,376 days, an average of 38 days 
and 69:days, respectivély. In 1921 the total duration of the strike 
was 56,101 days.and of the loekouts 4,064 days, an average o! 
and .71 days,.respectively. 
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qaste 11.—DURATION UF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ENDING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 
; TO 1921. 





















































Strikes ending in Lockouts ending in 
Duration. : (me: zr : = 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1991 
tess than 1day...... 38 88 84 29; 31 ye unagline acnctes nel | rewenahsedeies 
det. i sichbebes<oos 141 194 145 76 | 57 fp | a pee ce 6 Ae ce L 
QGBYS.------recceee-| 383 lil 170 69 64 42 2; 2] ! © Dincnaslansitines 
Sday8...c.ccccsecces] SS) 1300) 1497 80 4 Sg ee, gS eS eee I l 
SAD... vennkwele<l 124 61 lil 78 50} 43 1 | Sets RG Ee l 
GABYS..----ccccsceee] 190 55 71 73 36 32 1 | 1 | 1 if epere i 
Glam... 0 <<s+ee>oeos 109 65 67 45 42 | 32 | a ee eres ey mes 
nt, .... otuaaminainen 91 93 113 67 63 4] | 2; 2/ 2 2 ] 2 
Saas. ccliccseey) 6) Ge) ee) ial so] -@| 4 }..... iB Sew ’ 
I vn dhiicetnaiaiads 48 29 38 33 ak. dee .. il nstiiatheenuitiliienes i 
UE. cabavscsssnll See 42 56 55 30 | 40 | 2 1 | 2 2 | pit 3 
“Mdtie.ccccdiecsss- 00 24 24 80 ES a. + eee Sees er seeded’ i 
tt. ‘astanaahees 42 39 25 26 23 | 9 SR Mery 1 2) 1 1 
UME. .advcsdeced 26 | 13 17 | 30 21 | 14 | ae SNtaB 1 wt Abed 
a tae 61 | 39 49 | 42 36 24 3 | YSU PRe edge 2 
istolSdays.........) 142] 74 84 109 82 69 6; 1 j is 3 
19 to21 days... -...... $2, 44 67 90 23 42 1 | 2 5 5 2 2 
2 to 24 day8..-......- 39 | 22 37 4s 37 16 i 1 3 3 | l ‘ 
25 to 28'days.......-. 60 | 32 32 65 52 30 l t Spee? meiee” | 1 
91031 days......... 53| 28 57 66 43 | ioe 3) ""s | 6 
Wtoss Gays. .......- 25 | 27 28 5S 18 oy eet SLE 3 | 3 ] i 
36 to 42-days......... 48 37 37 79 43 0 2 | 1 | 2 2 | 2 
43to 49 days......... 2 26 | 32 74 48 37 2 3 $ | 9 ee 3 
301063 days.........] 53 37} 40] 116 64 ee Bee 8} 8] 8 5 
64to77 dayS......... 39 19 | 16 70 47 57 | 1 | 3 | 9 9 , 2 
78to 91 days......... 26 il | 15 55 38 56 1 | 1 | 2 3 3 
92 to 199 days........ 87; +51) (238 142 117 165 12 | { 7 7 2 1! 
Over 200 days........ 17 9 21 | i9 41 he) oo 3}; 3 2 4 
Not reported......... 332 615 484 301 437 Sloedsss! pe 5 11 | 9 13 
64 al} 20 il) 


PN bas den: | 2, 395 | 2,016 | 2,134 | 2,096 | 1, 699 | 1, 409 53 58 


ee 


Included in the above table as ‘‘not reported” are 200 strikes and 
3 lockouts n-1917, 127 strikes and 4 lockouts in 1918, 81 strikes and 
2 lockouts in 1919, and 76 strikes in 1920, designated in the reports 
as “short,” but their exact duration not being given. 

In addition, there were, in 1917, 95 strikes and 1 lockout; in 1918, 
79 strikes and 8 lockouts; im 1919, 175 strikes and 13 lockeuts; in 
1920, 125 strikes; in 1921, 52 strikes and 2 lockouts, in which the 
places of the employees were filled very soon after the trouble oc- 
curred, and the work became normal in a few days, but the bureau 
has no record that these disturbances were ever formally settled. 
There were also.in 1921, .76 strikes and 5 lockouts of unknown dura- 
tion that were.ended, so far as the establishments were concerned, 
by some of the old employees returning and by the taking on of new 
employees and ‘the establishments either maintaining or inaugurat- 
ing the principle of the open shop. About one-third of these were in 

e printing and allied trades. 

In 1917 the number of unauthorized strikes of which the bureau 
has information was 72 and in 1918, 58. In 1919 the number was 
125, invelving 1,053,256 strikers; in 1920 the number was 253, 
involving 850,837, and.in 1921 the number was 52, involving 66,804. 
Between April 6, 1917, the date of our entrance into the war, and 
November 11, 1918, the date of signing the armistice, 6,205 strikes 
and lockouts occurred. 
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Strikes in Czechoslovakia.! 


HE general strike of the coal miners in Czechoslovaki, (,,, 
MonTay Lasor Review, April, 1922, p. 217), which <).),, 
on February 3, 1922, was officially declared at an end 6), ),), 

ruary 10. The miners are now back at work. The collectiy, 7 
ment between the operators and the miners which expired 01) |)... 
ber 31, 1921, is to remain in force until August 1, 1922. Com) 
have been appointed for the purpose of determining whet), 
alleged decrease in the cost of living warrants a cut in wages. fy, 
mining district is to have its own commission, as the various «\<}p\e; 
in Czechoslovakia require special attention to their particular jo. 
The operators, and the miners are to be equally represented «) })).y 
commissions, with impartial chairmen elected by the mem!):<. and 
if such chairmen can not be agreed upon the Government \‘/I ;». 
point them. ? 
Such commissions as described above have been in existence {yy 
some time in the coal districts of Moravska, Ostrava, and Rosico. 
The commissions, under the terms of the agreement between th: 
operators and the miners, were to. make their preliminary reports by 
the end of February at least. | 


General Strike in the Glass Industry. 


N MARCH 13, 1922, the workers in all the glass factories of 
Czechoslovakia stopped work. The number of strikers js 
reported as between 60,000 and 70,000. The strikers demand tint 
the old collective contract of payment remain unchanged in fore. 
Employers, on the other hand, insist upon the enforcement 0! 2 jew 
collective contract providing for a reduction in wages of at Joast 2) 
per cent. The strikers refuse to return to work without the assurance 
that the old contract will remain in force, and the employers refus 
to negotiate on any basis other than the reduction of wages. The 
result is a deadlock. 


ww 
a ie 





Railroad Strike in Germany.’ 
Ty ges the first week of February Germany was ia the crip of 


a general railroad strike which had disastrous effects 01) both 

the economic and the political conditions of the country. {he 
circumstances that led up to the strike began with demands for way 
increases submitted to the Government by the Federation of Gernat 
Officials (Deutscher Beamtenbund) jointly with the central tra‘ 
union organizations of manual workers and salaried emplovers 
These demands were submitted on December 3, 1921, only « ‘ew 
days after the promulgation of the law relating to salary and way’ 
increases for eltbelala: salaried employees, and workmen of publ’ 
corporations which involved increases retroactive to October |. |''-), 
in a total amount of 15,000,000,000 marks ($3,570,000,000, pir) \ 
be borne by the nation, the States, and the communes. Tie nev 





1 Consular reports from ¢ dated Feb. 21 and Mar. 17, 1922. ; 

2? Compiled from articles on the subject in Soziale Praxis und Archiv fur Volkswohlfahrt, Ber! 
1922; Industrial and. Labor Information, International Labor Office, Geneva, Feb. 17, 1922 
munications from the American consulates at Hamburg, Munich, and Breslau. 
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demands which culminated in a further increase in the basic salaries 
of officials by from 50 to 70 per cent and of workmen’s wages by 73 
er cent, with retroactive force, would have required an additional 
total expenditure on the part of public corporations of between fifty 
and sixty billion marks ($11,900,000,000 to $14,280,000,000, par). 
In his reply to the Federation of German Officials the Federal min- 
ister of finance stated that it was impossible to grant these demands 
which had been made without the required consideration of the gen- 
eral economic situation of the nation, of other classes of the popu- 
lation, of the financial condition of the country, and of the foreign 
political situation. Thereupon the organizations withdrew their 
demands with respect to the amount of wage increases. 

At the beginning of 1922 the Government resumed negotiations 
with the central organizations with a view to equalizing salaries in 
those districts in which the cost of living was especially high. Statu- 
tory officials (Beamte) were promised an increase in the cost-of-living 
bonus of 2,000 marks ($476, par) per year and their organizations 
seemed to be satisfied with this offer. During the new negotiations 
there had also been made a demand for automatic adjustment of 
salaries and wages to the cost of living, but this demand was with- 
drawn for the time being. A Government bill drafted on the basis 
of these negotiations had been approved by the Reichstag on Jan- 
uary 21. On this occasion the Federal minister of finance made a 
declaration promising in the near future a thorough investigation by 
the Government of all salary problems, consideration of the intro- 
duction of sliding wage scales, the granting of extra cost-of-living 
bonuses, and consideration of the family conditions of civil servants 
in fixing their salaries. The committee of the Reichstag had already 
in several of its sessions discussed these problems and the Federal 
minister of finance had come to an understanding with the repre- 
sentatives of the individual Federal States when the National 
Union of German Railroad Employees (Reichsgewerkschaft Deutscher 
Fisenbahnbeamter) on January 26 presented to the Government and 
Reichstag an ultimatum which contained ail the demands made on 
December 3 of last year and in addition the new demand that all the 
decrees and orders restricting the provisions of the eight-hour law 
within the railroad service be repealed and the Government bill on 
the regulation of the hours of labor be withdrawn as it involved 
unjustified discrimination against the railroad employees. The ulti- 
matum stated that unless the Government gave binding assurance 
within five days that all these demands would be granted the Na- 
tional Union of Railroad Employees would call a strike ‘‘as this was 
the only trade-union weapon left to them.” 

Confronted by this ultimatum the Government on January 30 
published through the medium of the Wolff Agency (the largest Ger- 
man press bureau) a statement reviewing the recent negotiations 
with the railroad men’s organizations and the promise made in the 
Reichstag on January 21 to reconsider the ae of wage increases, 
and replying to the threat of the National Union of Railroad Employ- 
ees by a demand that every railway employee should do his duty. 
Those who failed to execute the duties assigned to them would be 
severely punished, while every employee who remained at his post 
would be granted full protection by the Government. 
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National Strike Begins on February |. “Bm 


ment 


N SPITE of the warnings of the Government and the unSY Mpa- trafli¢ 


thetic attitude of the public, including considerable numl¢;< ,; 
civil servants and workers in private employment, the N.jjoy,) 
Union of Railroad Employees by a small majority of votes deelyp.) 
a national strike to begin on February 1. The strike mov ojo, TH! 
affected particularly the locomotive engineers. The nuni|yey , 
strikers-was estimated at 200,000, including 50,000 at Berlin. 7), moral 
strike was by no means general. The chief strike centers \ 0)» demn{ 
northern and western Germany and in Saxony. In the south ist pa 
especially in Bavaria, the strike met with very little suppor. |; of ne 














Bavaria railroad officials and employees did not join the strike x) po F 
remained at their posts throughout. Their loyalty is generally ,)) pr ase 
officially attributed to sounder judgreent and a clearer perception of - er 
the duties of public servants and of the disastrous effects of the siriky a + 
on Germany's general political and economic situation. Whether tip ~ A 
strength of the Bavanan administration and the fear of reactionary nian 
repressive measures may also have payer a part in the attitude of the G 
the Bavarian railroad employees is difficult to determine. The 
Attitude of the Government. | trade- 
Union 
HE attitude of the Government toward the strikers was very firm. JB tral la 
__ Assoon as the Government had received the news that a national J ™ its! 
strike had been called by the Railroad Employees’ Union, the Presi- final f 
dent issued the followmg order: InjUr¢ 
_In pursuance of article 48, paragraph 2, of the national constitution and with. Ke of R - 
view to restoring public order and safety within German territory, it is herewit _ Ol iva 
ordered : » tactics 
. Articie |. wed fae apts: civil service laws in force officials of the national rail- » with * 
} roads as well as all other public officials are forbidden to strike or to refuse the periorn- FR worke 
; ance of work assigned tothem. Whoever requests or incites an official of the nation! FD i] 
= railroads to strikeor to refuse the performance of work assigned to him shall }e pu QBS 
| ished with imprisonment or a fine up to 50,000 marks ($11,900, par) or with boil. calling 
| ‘Likewise shall be punished whoever comniits any act involving forbidden stoppac | Thep 
. or refusal to work on motive power, rolling stock, machinery, supplies, or other ejuip- FR tion of 
| ment and plants which makes impossible or difficult the orderly operation of (he ns ger 
is ; tional railroads. 5 *owine 
. | Arr. 2. If the operation of the national railroads is being totally or partially siopped the Fe 
‘ or made difficult by illegal stoppage or refusal to work the Federal minister of trans QB Gener 
- | portation shall have authority to take all measures suited for bringing abow' J attem 
} continuance of operation. ) Officis 
Arr. 3. Officials, employees, and workmen who continue work in the operation aCe 
P the national railroads or execute emergency work shall not be discriminated again Feder: 
4 economically. Whoever demands or incites to such discrimination shall he punishei J ulteric 
with imprisonment or a fine up to 50,000 marks ($11,900, par) or with both. coopel 
i Art. 4. This order becomes effective February 1, 1922. the G 
iE Simultaneously with the a of this order of the President the oh 
E the administrative authorities in Berlin and in other administrative BF but al 
centers issued regulations for the enforcement of this order, whic! subser 
among other things, had as a consequence the confiscation of bunk 
balances.of the National Union of Railroad Employees and the arres' 
of several officers of this union. Not 
With the aid of loyal officials, employees, and workmen—ony |) P 
few localities did the members of the Free (Social-Democratic) !\a!- ment: 
road Workers’ Federation jom the strike—and the calling in of tle F 
® See ar 
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“Bmergency Engineer ‘Corps” (Zechnische Nothilfe)* the Govern- 
ment sueceeded in maintaiming on the main lines the most necessary 
traffic, especially the transport of coal, milk, and other foodstuffs. 


Attitude of the Press, Public, and Labor Organizations. 


TH press, the political parties in the Reichstag, and the great labor 

organizations, with few exceptions, refused to give material or 
moral support’to the strike. ‘The nonsocialist press unanimously con- 
demned the-strike and minimized its seriousness. Most of the social- 
ist papers took a middle eerpe and strove to maintain an attitude 
of neutrality. ‘They deplored the strike on the ground that it cut 
short the promising negotiations already begun. Some of them 
denied that°Government employees have a right to strike, but on the 
other hand condemned the Government’s public threat to punish 
the strike leaders with imprisonment and ‘the seizure of strike funds. 
The communist organs were the only ones which enthusiastically 
approved and supported the strike and fiercely abused the Govern- 
ment. They urged that a general strike be called in order to compel 
the Government to surrender to the demands of the strikers. 

The noncommittal and subsequently disapproving attitude of the 
trade-unions, especially of the General Federation of German Trade- 
Unions (Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund), the largest cen- 
tral labor organization in Germany, gave to the Government support 
in its defensive movement and ultimately played no small part in the 
final failure of the strike. The trade-unions were fully aware of the 
injurious effects of this arbitrarily called strike and in addition they 
were influenced in their attitude by the fact that the National Union 
of Railroad Employees had disregarded all rules of trade-union strike 
tactics. Not only had the officers of that union omitted to confer 
with the other organizations of railroad officials, employees, and 
workers, but the resolution to call a strike was adopted by such a 
small majority that the central trade-union organizations saw in the 
calling of the strike a disregard of recognized trade-union principles. 
The principal underlying reason for the attitude of the General Rollera- 
tion of German Trade-Unions is said, however, to have been the fol- 
lowing: The National Union of Railroad Employees is affiliated with 
the Federation of German Officials (Deutscher Beamtenbund). The 
General Federation of Trade-Unions has ‘made repeated unsuccessful 
attempts to bring about cooperation with the Federation of German 
Officials. ‘In -refusing its support ‘to ‘the railroad strike the General 
Federation of Trade-Unions, according to Soziale Praxis, had also the 
ulterior purpose of forcing the Federation of German Officials into a 
cooperative alliance, or,-as‘the Mimchner Neueste Nachrichten put it, 
the General ‘Federation of Labor wishes to undermine the loyalty of 
the old German officialdom ‘and convert not only railroad employees, 
but also other public servants into a proletariat organized in uniens 
subservient ‘to the political aims of the socialists. 


Settlement of the Strike. 


Not only did the trade-union organizations refuse to support the 
strike, but they also, made strenuous efforts to bring about a settle- 
ment of the dispute. ‘After several interviews with the President and 











* See article in MonTHLY LaBor REVIEW, April, 1920, pp. 229-231, on the organization of this corps. 
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the Federal chancellor, Dr. Wirth, in which the latter had ), 


that the 


residential order would be abrogated after the term 


of the strike, the central trade-union organizations issued a pr 


tion requestin 
employees. 


the immediate resumption of work by the | 
This proclamation was signed by the General Fe) 


of German Trade-Unions, the Federation of Christian Tradc-| 


(Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund), the League of German 


Workers’, Employees’ and Officials’ Federations (Gewerksc/,, 


Deutscher Arbeiter-, Angestellten-, und Beamtenverbinde) 


a! 


General Federation of Commercial and Clerical Employees 


meiner Deutscher Angestelltenbund). 


The officers of the Fed 


of German Officials, who did not sign the proclamation, were | 


by the Federal chancellor in the presence of eves 
reneral Federation of German Trade-Unions an 
tion that the 


did not approve the strike. 


d made the « 
This declaration | 


| 


part of the officials’ federation does not correspond with its » 
during the strike, for although it did not directly sanction the - 


it said in its organ “Gemeinschaft”’ that article 1 of the presid«) 
strike order was based on a misconception of the law, as article | 


the German constitution granted the unrestricted night of con 


tion. The oflicials’ federation evidently but wron 


giy assumed tly 


right of combination to be synonymous with the right to strik: 


the assurance b 


clared itself also in favor of ending the strike. 


On February 8 negotiations began between the Government aii! 1) 


the chancellor that negotiations as to the hours. 
labor of railroad employees and their basic wage rates and |) 
would shortly be resumed, the Federation of German Offici::'- 


representatives of the manual and nonmanual workers’ organi: 
with the result that the representatives of the strikers agreed 


struct their comrades to resume work that day. 
demanded a complete amnesty, but this was not granted. 
ernment promised not to discharge the mass of strikers, but reser 
the right to take disciplinary measures against the strike leade:- 
in the Reichstag on February °. 
chancellor pointed out that the chief question involved was 10 

It was not a question of hours of employ- 


The strike was discusse 


of an economic character. 


d 


The strikers had 
The Goy- 


ment, but the right of workers in Government employment to - 


He said: “The refusal of part of the employees in the service «i t\: 
erform their duties is an act which in econo 
life is generally called a strike, but which I do not hesitate to !:01 
with the sharp term of a revolt of officialdom.” 
that the Governments of all the Federal States were unanimous 11) «0! 
sidering that civil servants havenot the right tostrike, because they ‘« 
ees of the Government and the administration. 
ulfill his duties conscientiously and this obligation excludes the ry)! 
to take part in a collective stoppage of work. Most Govern 
employees have permanent appointment, their rights are guara)\" 
the constitution, and these privileges are inco!:i))"' 
t to strike. 


national railroads to 


and protected b 
ible with the ri 

The Chancellor finally requested a vote of confidence. 
which was taken on Februa 
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Economic Loss Caused by the Strike. 


[? [S now known that the Federal minister of transportation 

estimates the loss of income during the days of the strike at 
1.800,000,000 marks ($428,400,000, par), and the destruction of 
material at about 500,000,000 marks ($119,000,000, par). To this 
must be added the expenditure for the “emergency engineer corps,” 
so that the nation suffered a loss of approximately 2,500,000,000 
marks ($595,000,000, par). 

The Deutsche Zeitung of February 8 says: 

Considerable time will pass before an adequate railroad service can be thought of. 
It has been learned that some strikers ran their engines on a sidetrack and left them 
standing without drawing the water out of the boilers, and that as a result of freezing, 
tubes of many boilers require attention. There will be many expensive repairs to 
be made before the locomotives can be brought to the same degree of efficiency as 
before the strike. ) ' | 

The effect of the strike on international commercial tratlic, as was ex pected, was 
immediately felt on the German bordeys. According to a message received from 
Amsterdam, the suspension of the German postal service with foreign countries has 
already occasioned extraordinary difficulties for Dutch trade. It can not be deter- 
mined at present whether the delays in the delivery of German goods can be com- 
pensated or Overcome in the next two months. English commercial houses value 
the worth of German goods which should have been delivered in February at from 
100.000,000 to 120,000,000 marks ($23,800,000 to $28,560,000, par). In many cases 
these were season articles which had to be shipped again from England to oversea 
countries. 

A strike of municipal workers in Berlin which lasted a few days only 
aggravated in that city the consequences of the railroad strike, as it 
was deprived of light, means of transport, and even water. 


, 


Réle Played by the “Emergency Engineer Corps.’ 


HE collapse and failure of the railroad strike was chiefly due to 
the efficient aid given to the Government by the official strike- 
breaking corps, the “Emergency Engineer Corps’ (Technische 
Nothilfe). The corps, which is under the jurisdiction of the National 
Ministry of Defense, is composed of technical experts, skilled, and 
unskilled workers. The amount of 40,000,000 marks ($9,520,000, 
par) has been appropriated for its maintenance during the present 
fiscal year. The corps intervenes only when industrial establish- 
ments of vital importance are about to be crippled by political 
strikes—establishments, that is, which supply the public with 
transportation, gas, electricity, water, foodstuffs, ete. 

During the railroad strike this corps made it possible to maintain 
an emergency service on all main lines, 1. e., some of the most impor- 
tant through passenger trains, as well as coal, milk, and food trains, 
were kept running during the entire period of the strike. The corps 
is passionately hated by the trade-unionists but even trade-union 
journals acknowledge its efficiency. Significant in this respect is an 
article in the Korrespondenzblatt (Berlin, March 4, 1922), the official 
organ of the General Federation of German Trade-Unions, of which 
the following is an extract: 

As some time has elapsed since the termination of the railroad strike we can now 
consider calmly and pertinently the question of the emergency engineer corps. It 
must be admitted that during the two and one-quarter years of its existence the corps 
has achieved some merit in preserving public property. It is to be regretted that 
great ignorance prevails in workmen’s circles about this child of the revolution. 
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The principles by which intervention of the corps is governed, how it is finyy,. 
its organization, and last, but not least, its development.are matters of wh; os 
workmen know practically nothing. Out of purely instinctive hatred, out .j ,), 
perception that the bourgeois class has created for itself a tool for the com})a}\p,, .. 
the working class, the corps is being boycotted by the workers. This boveot: »,)). 
however, to the corps’ strength. The more the working class fails to secure {vy \;,,.; 
influence within the emergency corps, the:more will this corps become a too! of»... 
tion. That Secial-Democrats ocoupy places in thecabinet does not change t})\< ;,,. 
because the leaders and workers of the emergency corps come from circles \), 
have formerly combated the working classes and which even now do not );, 
stand the demands of the latter. The leading posts in the emergency corps 4), 
occupied by former army and navy officers and ships’ engineers, while the 4:+),,) 
emergency workers are recruited from among students of the high schools. ¢0)|,..,.. 
and universities, and members of the nonmilitant (yellow) and Christian j).,), 
unions. The relatively high salaries paid by the corps make it possible for t))o (o; 
‘to employ a number of efficient organizers. 

Within a brief period and very quietly an apparatus has been created w})\.-}, ;. 
able to protect the economic life of Germany, even in its most remote Joe.)|\1), 
from the full effects of strikes in establishments of vital importance to the conor 
public. The organization of the corps isso perfect that a whole army of emer 
workers can within a few hours be called in, transported from one locality to another 
and provisioned. It should furthermore be noted that during each extensiy © styj\. 
volunteers from all strata of the population offer their services tothe corps at jis 
recruiting offices and that in nearly all instances in which the corps interye, 
commands the sympathy of the bourgeois class and often also of large circles of {ho 
working classes, for even the strikers themselves can not do without such necossario 
as = gas, electricity, transportation, etc., which the emergency corps workers 
provide. 

The great danger to the working class does not lie in the intervention of the emer. 

ncy corps in minor strikes but in the fact that, in gddition to the national army 
CReichswebr) upon which the trade-unions and the labor parties have no in{\1i01 
there exists another large organization which with the aid of the bourgeoisie ca 
make ineffective the last weapon of the worker, the political general strike. When 
the working people have become fully cognizant of this danger they must combat 
the eLvergency corps with other means than those employed hitherto. 





South African Miners’ Strike. 


| E strike of miners which has existed in the gold mines of the 
] » Witwatersrand and in the Transvaal collieries since the begin- 
ning of the year originated, according to a recent statement! 

of the Chamber of Mines, in a proposed reduction of wages in the 
gold mines scheduled to go into.effect February 1, 1922, and necessi- 
tated by the declining price of gold from 130s. ($31.63, par) per fine 
ounce in February, 1920, to below 95s. ($23.12, par) at the time th 
statement was made, and the increasing-costs of production. Nati 
wages, the report states, have risen only 9 per cent above the pre-war 
, while the wages of the European employees of the gold mine: 
excluding the staff, have risen from an average of £308 ($1,499. par 
per annum in 1914 to £478 ($2,326, par) per annum in 1920, a gain 0! 
55 percent. Meanwhile'the costs of production range from 3's. (0. 
($9.61, par) per ounce to 110s. 10d. ($26.97, par) per ounce according 
to the mine. In 27 out of the 39 gold mines on the Reef the costs 
a from 80s. 6d. ($19.59, par) to 110s. 10d. ($26.97, par). !! 
gold continues to fall until the normal price of 84s. 11d. ($20.60, par’ 


is reached only 17 mines will survive. It was by a reduction ! 





1 Transvaal. Chamber of Mines. The crisis on the ‘Rand goldfields. Johannesburg, Feb. |', |%- 


31 pp 
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the cost of European labor that the mines x epee to offset losses 
and prolong the life of the low-grade mines. The white miners main- 
tained that wages should not be lowered, and in some cases should be 
increased. For several weeks negotiations were carried on between 
the South African Industrial Federation and the Chamber of Mines, 
involving the questions of wage reductions, the proportion of white 
to colored labor, and the reorganization of underground work. 

The coal and diamond mines, the gold mines of the Witwatersrand, 
in fact practically every phase of the mineral industry in South 
Africa, depends upon the adequacy of the supply of native labor. 
These natives, engaged for periods of 18 months or two years, live, 
during the period of their employment, in compounds on the mining 
properties and at the conclusion of their contracts return to their 
native “kraals,” their places being taken by new recruits. For 
some years there has been a shortage in the supply of native workers, 
and the Low Grade Mines Commission in a recent report recommended 
the recruiting of natives north of latitude 22°. There are at present 
employed in the gold, coal, and diamond industry of South Africa 
261,834 natives as compared with 37,391 whites. The presence of 
this large number of native workers has limited the white workers to 
the more highly skilled positions, such as supervising and controlling 
the unskilled colored laborers.? , 

When the Chamber proposed to fix for gold mine labor the average 
ratio of 1 European to 10.5 colored, a decrease from an average of 
1 to 8, the question of the “color bar” which has long been a con- 
troversial one in South African labor ranks developed into a promi- 
nent issue in the dispute. Negotiations proving fruitless, a strike 
was called January 10, 1922. In the succeeding weeks coal and iron 
miners as well as other bodies of workers became involved. 

The prolongation of the strike was marked by acts of violence be- 
tween the strikers and the police and especially between white and 
native workers, some of the latter having continued to work under 
Government protection, resulting in losses in killed and wounded on 
both sides. Following the callmg of a general strike by the aug- 
mented executive of the South African Industrial Federation martial 
law was proclaimed on March 10, 1922, and effective measures were 
taken to put an end to a deplorable situation. On March 15 the 
strike was called off. Lack of unity in labor. ranks regarding the 
dispute and particularly the methods employed to carry it on is evi- 
denced by an announcement made by the old South African Industrial 
Federation as distinct from the Federation’s augmented executive as 
follows: 

First. That the general strike was null and void. 

Second. That the augmented executive is to call off the mine 
strike. 

_ Third. That complicity in the revolution against the Government 
is repudiated by the Federation.’ 

The original causes of the dispute will be referred for investigation 
and settlement to an impartial tribunal to be appointed by the 
premier. 








* Consular report, No. 58772, dated Mar. 9, 1992. 
Christian Science Moniter, Mar. 16, 1922, p. f. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in March, |° 








») 


By Huan L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLiaTION. 


exercised his good offices in connection with 21 labor disjyjto 


hi Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conc! 


during March, 1922. 
The table following s 


31,185 employees. 


These 


utes affected a tots! 
ows the name and Joeatioy 


dis 


f 


of the establishments or industries in which disputes oceurre:|, {\) 
nature of the disputes (whether strike, lockout, or controversy 

having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned. 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 


the date of beginning and ending, and the* number of wo: 


directly or indirectly affected. 
On April 1, 1922, there were 31 strikes before the departme 
settlement and in addition 9 controversies which had not re 


the strike stage. 


LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES 
THROUGH [TS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, 

















men 


Total number of cases pending, 40. 


DEPARTMENT OF LAI 
MARCH, 1922. 











Company or industry and location. fm dal | Craft concerned. Cause of dispute. 
om sefment shops, Harlem, New | Strike....... | Shirt makers....| Wage cut........... \ 
ork City. 
Apollo Hall, Philadelphia, Pa........ Controversy.| Culinary.......- | Open shop.......... 
Web printing pressmen, all papers, | Strike....... Printing. ....... Working conditions. 
New York City. 
a Belt Packing Co., Dubuque, |..... do... Packing......... | Discrimination... ... | 
owa. 
Timber, Klamath Falls, Oreg........|..... do.......| Timber workers.' 9 to 10 hour day..... | Pe 
Bakers, Worcester, Mass............. EE Mn ok tate oa] duis a cages camecccccces- 
Hayes fona Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.| Strike....... Painters......... Overtime. .......... 
Sere Sanaa er Silk Co., |..... ra Silk workers....| Wage cut........... Adj 
Northampton Silk Co., Easton, | 
Pa.; Continental Silk Co., 
ASU St ta Silk Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
mood Iron Works, Bridgewater, |..... Bcnccnn) MDs coccccee Ln eksnal _ eee 
ass. 
Cigar makers, Delphos, Ohio......... ee SS Fe | a a 
Carpenters Middleboro, Meivess<t<tlosesa do.......| Carpenfers...... he ota i Ss ae 
Three mills, Barbour Flax Co., |..... do.......| Spinners........ 44 to 50 hours. ...... 
Paterson, N. J. be 
Dolphin Jute Mills, Paterson, N.J...'..... _ See Textile workers.’ Hours............-.-- *t 
Johnson, Cowdin & Co., Paterson, |..... do.......| Silk workers. ...|. Wage cut. .........- ‘ 
N.J., and Norwalk, Conn. 
House wreckers, New York City..... Controversy.| House wreckers.| Wages. ..........--- |} Ad 4 
Hyman Kaufman, New York City...) Strike....... Garment........ | Reduction of force . | Una 3} 
, a 
Keith Theatre Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio.| Controversy.| Plumbers....... | Working conditions.) \ @ 
Wilson Packing Co., Chicago, Reg oes do.......| Machinists. ..... | Discrimination. .—-. | Pend ¥ 
Mather Car Co., Chicago, Ill..........)..... BPieceeny Employees...... | Wage cut........... \ * 
Miners, Kentucky-Tennessee........|..... Oe | a of con- | | i 
ract. 
Gold-leaf beaters, New York, Chi-|..... do.......| Gold leaf........ Wage cut of 25 per 4 
cago, Boston, Philadelphia. - cent. 
— € 
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BOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
ba THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, MARCH, 1922 “Concluded. Seinen 











| } Date of— W orkmen 
" industry and affected. 
( eo ° | Terms ofsettlement. ee — 
| Begin- Ending Di- Indi- 
ning. w®* | rectly. | rectly. 
ee | a * - 
Six garment shops, Harlem, New 10 percent cut accepted........ Feb. I8 | Mar. 3 600 0 
York City. 
Apollo Hall, Philadelphia, Pa....| Detailed agreement. ........... Dec. 12 | Dec. 30 240 0 
Web printing pressmen, all} Agreed on arbitration........... Mar. 1] Mar. 2/ 1,600! 10,000 
papers, New York City. | 4 
Corn Belt Packing Co., Dubuque, | Company agreed toreinstate...| Mar. 11 | Mar. 16 90 200 
low a. 
Timber, Klamath Falls, Oreg.....|.................02ccecceceecceee | Feb. 28 {...... 167 918 
Neen nen es neeapeccceauce gh tee 
Hayes Iona Co., Grend Rapids, | Company closed shop.......... Mat: B46 Bio ccveccos 64 rug 
Mich. 
Haytock-Cronemeyer Silk Co., | Silk Twisters’ Union accepted | Mar. 11 | Mar. 28 9 RR 
Northampton Silk Co., Easton, reduction of 5 and 9 per cent. | 
Pa.. Continental Silk Co., 
Reynolds-Tirrell Silk Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
lak clon ccdcducs secdeanwesacclsccvcccees |. Seas ua 
water, Mass. | 
Cigar makers, Delphos, ae lll lg nae Re Se Sigs pbebne<isaoes eens leopeseeen , esccle 
I oot ck ice ccinw sccbacbdebiwkiccl sis soccoccdiacecceec. R0 sai 
Three mills, Barbour Flax Co., | 2 plantsclosed.................| i 900 0 
Paterson, N. J. 4 
Dolphin Jute Mills, Paterson, | Mill closed indefinitely.........)... YOST Ga 500 0 
N.J. 
pl eee a ee 178 0 
N.J.,and Norwalk, Conn. 
House wreckers, New York City..| Agreement renewed, 1 year...../...do.....| Apr. 1 2 000 1, 000 
Hyman Kaufman, New YorkCity) Strike lost............. ....| Dec. 17 | Mar. 15 120 0) 
Keith Theatre Bldg., Cleveland, | Contractrelet, union contractor! Mar. 14 | Mar. 29 } | 0 
Ohio. 
Wilson Packing Co., Chicago, Ill..|.................... ee. EN Ps ne 24 2, 1467 
Mather Car Co., Chicago, Ill... ... Reduction accepted, 10 and 15 | Mar. 1 | Mar. 28 210 | 20 
| per cent. 
en ow. aw cancceccencscucnece > + | erro 5, 000 | 200 
Gold-leaf beaters, New York, | Cut accepted, 25 per cent....... Mar. 27 | Mar. 30 100 | 0 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. _ 
| 12,742 | 18,443 








Use of Federal Power in Settlement of Railway Labor Disputes. 


ULLETIN No. 303 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, just issued, 
bears the title ‘‘Use of Federal power in settlement of railway 
labor disputes.” This report, prepared by Dr. C. O. Fisher, 

associate professor of economics in Welovan University, embraces 
a history of Federal intervention in railway labor disputes from 1888, 
when the first legislation was enacted, until October 1, 1921, after 
the transportation act had been in operation for more than a year. 

The study consists of an examination of Government methods, 
which found expression in five statutes dealing with railway labor 
disputes, and of Government experience as exemplified in the opera- 
tion of those laws. 

The bulletin treats in some detail of the events leading up to the 
passage of these laws, of their operation, and of the attitude of the 
various interests affected thereby. 

As early as 1882 Congress began the consideration of methods and 
devices for the settlement of labor disputes on the railways, and a 
committee was appointed to investigate the causes of labor troubles 
and to report remedies therefor. In 1886 a bill was introduced, which 
was passed by both houses, but which President Cleveland failed to 
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sign until it was modified. In a modified form the bill was approy.: 
by the President on October 1, 1888. Railway labor organiz.it\,), 
favored arbitration at this time, the Knights of Labor preferrin, 
compulsory arbitration. The carriers, however, wanted no into: 
ference on the part.of the Government. 

The law as finally enacted provided for voluntary arbitration ay) 
for compulsory investigation. The arbitration provisions of the |ay 
were never utilized during the 10 years the law remained on the stat. 
ute books. The provision for investigation was used once, on thp 
occasion of the Pullman strike in 1894. The Pullman strike an) 
Federal action taken thereon are discussed in detail. 

After the strike, discussion immediately began for the revision of 
the law of 1888. ‘Compulsory arbitration was seriously considered. 
but the Erdman Act, finally passed in 1898, did not embody thi 
feature. In the new act voluntary arbitration was authorized, }y 
the provision for investigation was omitted and a new feature em))o«y- 
~~ for mediation and conciliation was incorporated. _ 

e year following its enactment the railway labor organizations 
— mediation under the provisions of the act, but the railroad: 
refused to enter such proceedings. It was not until about 84 year 
after its passage that the provisions of the law were successfully 
utilized. 

Sixty-one cases were settled under the act; 26 through mediation, 
10 by mediation and arbitration, and 6 by arbitration alone. The 
Tremaiming 19 were settled by the parties in dispute, but after the 
aid of the mediators had been invoked. 

The third act, known as the Newlands law, was passed in 1913. |: 
was an amendment and an amplification of the Erdman law, the 
‘principal change embodying an increase in the number of arbitrators 
and the creation of a permanent commission known as the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, authorized to take the initiative in 
settling controversies. 

From the time of the passage of this act until December 1, 1\/!', 
148 cases were settled under its provisions. Operations under the 
law were greatly curtailed when the railroads came under Federal 
control in 1918 because of the special war-time provisions for the 
regulation of industrial relations during the war period. The rela- 
tions of the Railroad Administration with labor iain this period 
of Federal control are discussed in detail in the report. 

The transportation act, passed in 1920 to control industrial rela- 
tions on the railroads after their return to private ownership, makes 
no direct provision for mediation, although both parties are to exer- 
cise every reasonable effort and “adopt every available means’ to 
adjust any dispute which may interrupt commerce. The provisions 
for arbitration, establishing the Railroad Labor Board, are elaborate. 

Prior to the period of Federal control the emphasis in all these 
laws had been placed upon the voluntary nature of the negotiations. 
Although the public was represented on the investigation commu 
sions to be created by the law of 1888 and on the boards of arbitration 
to be established by that act and the Erdman and Newlands «ts, 
as well as on the mediation boards of the latter two acts, in all ties 
cases, Mr. Fisher says, “the public representation was more 11 the 
nature of that of an impartial judge rather than that of an interested 
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arty.” This public interest became the paramount one in ‘the pas- 
sage of the Adamson ‘law, also discussed ‘in ithe ‘bulletin, and ‘in the 
machinery set up by the Director General of Railroads during the 
era of Federal:control. ‘The law of 1920 marks the final stage in 
the establishment-of the primacy of :public interest.”’ 

“Tt should ‘be borne in mind,” says Mr. Fisher, “ that the situation 
dealt with is not one affecting labor in general, but only a special 
kind of ‘labor ‘in .a ‘particular ‘field. It is readily conceded ‘that it 
would not ‘be desirable, or even :possible, to apply to all classes of 
labor the-plan which would best meet ‘the ends of justice and of expe- 
diency in the field of railway ‘labor. ‘No attempt is made here to 
present or to-defend a solution for-all the ills of society that may come 
as a result-of the maladjustment of the ‘factions of capital and labor. 
Railway ‘labor, and railway labor alone, is the problem under exam- 
ination. Nor is it proposed ‘to suggest ‘that any device, however 
well planned -and ‘however well administered, will usher in a Utopian 
railway laborcommonwealth. [tis believed, though, that some plans 
give promise of better results ‘than do others. Doubtless there are 
objections to any method mentioned. But this holds true with 
reference ‘to almost amy proposed remedy for any condition thai 
neetis remedying. All ‘that «is attempted here is an examination of 
the several ‘solutions that have'been proposed, a study of the causes 
leading to-each proposal, and the reactions thereto of the classes of 
people affected, 1.-e.,:an examination in the light of the experience in 
the United States. 

“Incidentally, ‘the critical examination of the methods:of Govern- 
ment intervention will serve the purpose of bringing out the strong 
points ‘that-can be ‘urged in favor of the solution attempted in the 
transportation act of 1920.” 

Appendix A of the volume:is devoted to an examination of some of 
the constitutional issues involved in Government action for the pre- 
vention and settlement of railway labor disputes. 

Copies of the acts of 1888, 1898, 1913, 1916, and 1920 comprise 
Appendix B. 





Work:of the National War Labor Beard. 


T) ULLETIN 287 of ‘the Bureau of Labor Statistics, recently issued, 
comprises a history of ‘the formation and activities of the 
National War Labor Board. 

For 16 months the National War Labor Board served as an ‘indus- 
trial supreme court, -adjusting controversies in those industries 
necessary ‘for ‘the effective conduct.of the war. With the powers of 
the production departments of the Government, .as well as the 
influence -of ‘the President, ‘used in support of its awards, the board 
played an effective part in ‘the stabilization of mdustrial relation- 
ships for the period of ithe war. 

he awards and findings of the board directly affected more than 
1,100-establishments, employig approximately 711,500 ar but 
1ese figures 
indicate. -In-numerous ‘instances the board’s decision was applied in 
practice to employees other than those directly involved im the ‘con- 
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troversy. There was a growing tendency on the part of em))\iy. 
voluntarily to adjust hours and working conditions in conf.) 
with the board’s dapitioks. 

The board issued no final report upon its dissolution in \ 
1919. Its latest report covered the 12 months ending May 3 | 
The purpose of the bureau’s bulletin is to make available | 
venient form a completed record of the board’s history a 
formance. One chapter of the report covers the formation 
board, its raison d’étre, its organization, and procedure. A 
chapter is devoted to a résumé of the work of the board—its | 
the origin and disposition of its cases, the nature of the coim))\.\)), 
brought to it for adjudication, and the character, enforceme)|. .)\ 
administration of its awards. The documents of historical j)))),). 
tance relating to the formation and activities of the board ayo yy 
printed in the third section of the bulletin. Here appear the yi). 
ples and policies governing relations between workers and emi) 
in war industries, the shop committee plan of the board, and o)\) 
documents of significance in the record of the board. 

No attempt - been made to analyze the awards of the jour), 
Instead, a careful and thorough analysis of its decisions froii iis 
creation until May 31, 1919, made by a member of the board s(uil, 
is reprinted in the bulletin. A list of the decisions made alte: 
date, in which no new principle is involved, is appended. 

One hundred and six representative awards of the board arv y»- 

rinted in the report. These awards serve to illustrate the boris 
interpretation and application of the principles outlined {v: 
guidance by the War Labor Conference eaxd. The board’s action 
on each of the important issues which confronted it is illustrated |) 
at least one award. 





Conciliation and Arbitration in Denmark. 


HE work of the Danish Permanent Arbitration Court! has 
grown to such an extent during the last few years that in i!) 
the law enacted in 1910 establishing the court was amended 

to meet present requirements. The conciliators, appointed for t)irv« 
years, are to be increased from one to three. The work and authority 
of the court will be apportioned equally among them, and provision 
is also made for joint conciliation by all three in case of extci-\ 
fa femaagry 7 

he most important amendment to the law is “the replacemeit «' 
the clause prohibiting the publication of the conciliator’s propo-.: 
without the consent of both parties by one which states that tl 
proposals may not be pubtietied: without the consent of the conc) |iator 
until the answers of both parties to the proposals have been recoil. 
A further new provision empowers the conciliators to require avy 
employers’ or workers’ organization to produce a copy of any «vlc- 
tive agreement they may have concluded, while another provid 
that only the exact text of any conciliation proposal may be !«! 
before any organization of employers or workers, and that the yt 





1 Labour Gazette, London, March, 1922, p.111. Based on Social Forsorg, December, 1921. 
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must take the form of a direct refusal or a direct acceptance of the 
roposa : oe ° 

The jurisdiction of this court extends to industry, handicrafts, 
agriculture, transport, and (since 1919) to commerce and general 
ofice work. It enforces and interprets existing collective agree- 
ments. From the time of the passing of the original act in 1910 to 
1920, 363 cases have been dealt with, about 50 per cent of which 
came up during the last 34 years. Of these cases 70 per cent were 
heard and settled; 20 per cent were disposed of in the preliminary 
proceedings, and 10 per cent were withdrawn. 
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Farmers’ Cooperative Movement in Alberta. 
be farmers’ cooperative movement m Alberta, according to q 


consular report of February 7, 1922, was an outgrowth of the 
American Society of Equity. The Alberta movement, which 
was started in January, 1909, now numbers, in the United Farmers of 
Alberta, 37,900 in that Province alone. The work of the organized 
farmers is along two lines: Economic, social, and educational: gyi 
commercial. ‘The central educational body in Alberta is the United 
Farmers of Alberta in which the local bodies are pigeweniod by dele. 
gates, the basis of representation ™ © delegate for every 10 paid- 
up members or major portion of 10. ese delegates elect the officers 
and directors of the central association. From the United Farmers 
of Alberta there has grown another organization, known as the 
United Farm Women of Alberta, and this organization is doing, 
among the farmers’ wives and daughters the same kind of work 
that the United Farmers of Alberta is carrying on among the farmers. 
The basis of representation and the method of government is the 
same in the United Farm Women of Alberta as in the United Farmers 
of Alberta. 

The objects for which the United Farmers of Alberta is incor- 
porated are as follows: 

1. The fostering and encouragement of cooperative effort to the end: 

(a) That the moral, intellectual, and financial status of the farmer may be im) 
thereby. ; 

(6) That the rural home may receive more of the necessities, comforts, an 
venience of modern times, and rural life be enriched and improved thereby 
_ (ec) That the business of agriculture may receive the proper recognition that ils 
importance justifies in provincial and national affairs. 

d) That the Dominion may perform to the best advantage the functions in the 
Empire which in the economy of nature it is best fitted to perform. 

2. To further the intersts of farmers and ranchers in all branches of agricultur, 
to promote the best methods of farming business; to seek to enlarge and inv rease 
markets; to gather market information; to obtain by united efforts profitalle ani 
equitable prices for farm produce, and to secure the best and cheapest transport a‘. 

3. To watch, influence, and promote legislation relative to the objects specified in 
the preceding subsections () and (2) and to any other matter affecting the [armer: 
business, and to take any legitimate action necessary for this purpose. _ | 
4. To promote social intercourse, a higher standard of community life, anid the 
study of economic and social quest‘ons bearing on our interests as farmers and cities. 
5. To settle disputes between wwembers without recourse to law whenever poss!) 
6. To take into consideration any members’ case of grievance, hardship or litigation 
and to defend our membership as far as it may be possible and just. 

Similar educational bodies have been established in Saskatchewa, 
Manitoba, and Ontario. These are called, respectively, The Sa> 
katchewan Grain Growers’ Association, The Manitoba Grain Grower 
Association, and The United Farmers of Ontario. 1 

The commercial bodies of the movement are the Alberta Farmers 
Cooperative Elevator Co. (Ltd.), the Saskatchewan Cooperative [le- 
vator Co. (Ltd.), the United Grain Growers (Ltd.), and the United 
Farmers’ Cooperative Society of Ontario (Ltd.). 
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In 1913 the Alberta Farmers’ Cooperative Elevator Co. (Ltd.) was 
established. The method adopted in the organizing of the company, 
as provided for in the authorizing act, was that when farmers owning 
or cultivating an annual grain erop acreage of at least 6,000 acres 
tributary to any shippimg point prior to the Ist day of April in any 
rear in writing requested the directors to establish an elevator at that 
shipping point the elevator was to be established by the company in 
time to receive that year’s graim and other farm produce. 

Provision was further made for provincial aid, the Government 
being authorized under the act to loan to the company for the purpose 
of aiding in the aequisition, erection, extension, or remodeling of any 
elevator or elevators a sum not to exceed 85 per cent of the estimated 
cost of the said elevator or elevators or of such extension or remodel- 
ing. From 1913 to 1918 the Government thus advanced approxi- 
mately $1,200,000. 

This company finally merged with the Grain Growers Co. to form 
the United Grain Growers (Ltd.). The United Grain Growers (Ltd.) 
has been very helpful in assisting the farmers in the marketing of the 
crop. The last report of the United Grain Growers (Ltd.) showed 
that the number of shareholders is 37,500 and the number of shares 
subscribed 128,216. The capital subscribed is $3,205,400, and the 
paid-up capital $2,765,685. 

According to the last report, 390,416,554 bushels of grain have been 

handled by the farmers’ company since organization. 
| In order to afford convenient markets for the farmer the company 
owns 223 elevators and has under lease 124 elevators, making a total 
of 347 elevators operated for the benefit of the members of the farmer 


on 






















warehouses and 192 coal sheds. The company also operates, under 
lease at Fort William, a terminal elevator having a capacity of 2,500,000 





» bushels, and a private terminal elevator at Port Arthur with a capacity 
) of 600,000 bushels, with sufficient water frontage and site so that at a 






future date, if necessary, the company will be able to build its own 
public terminal at the head of the Great Lakes. 

Since Alberta is a mixed-farming Province, it has been necessary to 
undertake other lines of business, as well as grain, and a department 
was opened up in April, 1914, for handling live stock. From that time 
till August 31, 1921, the association handled 23,733 cars of cattle, 
sheep, and hogs. 

In 1914 a cooperative supply department was opened, the first sup- 
eo handled being flour and feed. Later other commodities, such as 
umber, fence posts, wire, fruit, etc., which could be handled in carload 
lots, were also taken up, and in 1915 the company began to handle 
coal by arranging for distribution through the local elevator agents. 

For the three years ending August 31, 1920, the sales of this depart- 
ment were as lows: 















Year ending Aug. 31: Amount of sales. 
lp SARE STS OLS TSE USS 5 SR RA ed Se ee $5, 925, 791 
ES CLEE PLUGS OV LLU iudic ice coe ceanded’. 6. 180, 359 
NS 0k see il el ot. cw cleweb sbmave med ode 6, 908, 896 









De ne a senceccestecséeee 19, 015, 046 


The commercial cooperative bodies in Saskatchewan and Ontario 
work along the same lines as the above. 
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Weavers’ Cooperative Societies in the Punjab, India. 


ITH the present attempt at the boycott of foreign clo\\, gn4 
the probable revival of the old hand-loom industry, it |ooks ag 


if the village weaver is likely, at any rate for a time, (0) epi, 
into his own again, provided that he is able to defend himself «ing 
the forces which in his own country have worked and still are Woking 
constantly against him, and which exact from him a heavy {,\\| ,} 
every stage from the purchase of the raw material up to the marker. 
ing of the finished goods. 

n order to understand the operation of these forces, and the t)anney 
in which they effectively throttle the industry, one has to consider the 
ordinary workaday life of the hand-loom weaver. He works ¢ jth, 
in the factory of a small capitalist, or as an independent artisan in his 
own home. From the point of view of the weaver himself, tore jg 


little to be said in favor of the small capitalistic factory. With yo 
organization at his back and no bargaining power, he seldom rev eiyes 
more than a bare living wage, tends to lose all feelings of honorable 
pride in his craft, and is likely to have little incentive towar| self 
development or improvement of his economic conditions. ||. be. 
comes a mere wage earner, working without any enthusiasm or \iag- 
ination. On the other hand, as an independent artisan he his \ittle 
or no credit behind him, and again finds himself in the hands of the 
capitalist. In the first place, he has to buy his raw material on credit 
from the latter—in other words, he makes his purchases in the dearest 
market. When it comes to disposing of his finished goods he jas to 
sell them in the cheapest market to his creditor, at a price fixed !y the 


latter. A heavy toll is levied on each occasion, and he finds it (i{{icult 
to eke out even a bare livelihood. Again, the village weaver i-, asa 
rule, uneducated. He has no means of adnate bisipell as to the 
. conditions of the trade, the fluctuations of the yarn market, the 


changing fashions, and the latest improvements in the implemiuiis 0! 
his craft. Marketing is an art the intricacies of which he knows and 
suspects nothing. e has no incentive to work hard or to take any 
trouble, and he struggles along, perplexed and helpless, the ser! of the 
capitalist, till finally, abandoning his hereditary craft, he is either 
forced onto the soil, or goes to swell the ranks of the proletariat in the 
city or town. 

t may be doubtful whether the hand-loom weaver, plying his 
trade in his little hut, can ever hope to hold his own against the small 
entrepreneur, or the large-scale factory owner with his up-to-date 
labor-saving machinery; but the effort seems well worth while. 
What is certain is that it is only by cooperation that the efforts 
likely to be successful. The basis of cooperation is a common reed. 
If many people want the same thing, they are more likely to attain 
it by working together and helping one another. 


at the weaver wants, in the first instance, is cheap credi!, aul 
good credit, and like other poor men he can obtain it only by coop 
eration. By means of cooperative credit, relieved-of the incubus 


of the capitalist, he will be free to buy his raw material in the cheape 
market, and to dispose of his finished goods in the dearest. !11 the 





1 Extract from an article of the same name printed in the December, 1921, issue of the Bomba. (\)""* 
tive Quarterly. 
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next place, he wants education, and here too cooperation will assist 
him, both directly and indirectly, as it has done in other countries. 
By taking his part in the deliberations and decisions of his society 
his wits will be sharpened. He will learn something about standardi- 
gation, buying and selling, and the fixation of prices. He will become 
less conservative, and more receptive to new ideas and methods. 
His public spirit will be awakened, and he will begin to believe that his 
future rests in his own hands more than he had imagined; that he 
can hope by combining with his fellows to work out his economic 
freedom. He will begin to ask for elementary education, and some 
technical training, for himself and for his children. He will be 
curious to learn something about newer methods and labor-saving 
appliances. If the market for his Khaddar or Dasuti or Ghalum 
is not favorable, he will think of producing more refined and readily 
marketable goods. | , 

In the Punjab some of the village weavers, mostly of the Jullundur 
and Hoshiarpur districts, made a start on these lines some six or 
seven years ago and have already made considerable progress. They 
have formed some 57 societies, which are guided and controlled by 
three unions. There is also a central institution called the Weavers’ 
Central Cooperative Stores Limited, which is located in Amritsar. 
Naturally, the societies have encountered a lot of opposition from the 
capitalists, while latterly in some cases even the village proprietors 
have resented their success. Being ignorant and inexperienced, too, 
they have not always been fortunate in their yarn dealings. While 
they are only beginning painfully to learn the rudiments of good 
marketing, still they are learning and progressing. 

Their capital is partly contributed by the members themselves in 
the form of small shares, while all the profits are placed to reserve. 
The shere capital now amounts to some 11,000 rupees ($5,353, par) 
and the undistributed profits exceed 15,000 rupees ($7,299, per). 
Local deposits too are sometimes secured from members or from 
well-wishers; but the bulk of the working capital is still borrowed 
from the Central Stores. Share capital, however, is being steadily 
built up, and in some of the societies members have decided to con- 
tinue annual share contributions for a period of 10 years; in others 
a system of compulsory deposits is being introduced. Advances 
by the stores to the societies are almost always in kind, though occa- 
sionally for good reasons cash advances are given for the purpose of 
local purchases. The Stores has a working capital of about Rs. 
i} lakhs ($60,825, par), most of which is on loan from central coop- 
erative banks, the hirestors of which have always shown the greatest 
sympathy with the movement to uplift the weavers. The Govern- 
ment, too, has advanced a loan at a moderate rate of interest, while 
the balance of about 16,000 rupees ($7,786, par) is made up by share 
contributions and deposits from the societies and by the reserve to 
which all the profits are placed. 
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Statistics of Immigration for February, 1922. 


By W. W. Huvenann, Commission er-Generat or ImMreration 


HE followimg tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 
admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens depart «| 
from the United States in January and February, 1922, anid 


for the six months’ period from July to December, 1921. 


The tah 


lations are presented according to the countries of last permane)| 


or future 
States of future permanent or last permanent residence. 
table (Table 6) shows the number of aliens admitted under 
percentum hmut act of May 19, 1921, up to April 12, 1922. 


Taate_1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT IN JANUARY AND | 
RUARY, 1922, AND DURING THE SIX MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1921 




















Arrivals. Departures 
Period Lmmi- | a | | | Emi- | Non- United 
grant | nf ee Aliens grant | vA States 
aliens — " | de Total. | aliens | &?"" | citizens | To 
admit- | Miens | citizens |, ad de. | aliens | e, 
| admit- | arrived. ‘od de- ete 
> | ted. | Part parted. | 
| 
July to December, 1921 _| 200, 120 | 45, 287 | 133, 171 | 6,678 | 405, 197 | 137, 378 | 96, 749 | 162,735 | as7 
January, 92%... 15,928 | 6.705 | 12,057 m2, 35,582) 7.708 | 7.877} 15,519 | 
February, 1922.. | 10, 792 | 6, | 17, 573 i | 36,207) 7,083 | 7,360) 19,061 | 3% 
Pt a} 
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Tasié 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED, A) 
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P .--— ®, 225 Haws 27 M114 345 
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ria TABLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEP. 
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TABLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPAR’ 
ING JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1922, AND SIX MONTHS ENDING DECEMB} 
BY RACES OR PEOPLES—Concluded. 
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ht ial EOE Beet POLE Eeeeee eee 81 7 4 37 | 3 Fish 
sr and scientific persons......... 244 oe 15 &8 12 _ Hote 
CRUE s oaks cuMabbeiicc dats tu cab 407 05 23 141 | 4 _ Lat 
Officials(Government).............. abl 467 62 48 147 | 23 lan 
Physicians LT LLEPLOPEeP CLE 273 42 21 88 | s 7 ; Mere 
RGR RGR: SSR I S 107 10 7 we 5 E Serv 
Teachers... .. EO) E> dS FR PES? 1,413 69 68 274 | 23 19 ; Othe 
Other professional..................... 1, 408 128 | 120 346 | 23 12 
| | = TX 
SE CTR RS | 6,687 645 473 | 1,948| 184 i | 
= ——— = 4 No occu 
so pat i childre 
WA 8 006.055 bs pans oss ccd sbecicccion 96 72 | 332 23 
Barbersand hairdressers.............. S84 55 33 234 20 Gr 
ee nt pecdbeds cee 553 47 33 | 207 9 , ; 
ID weidithiensacabckbpcp vos 63 5 2) ° y - a 
Eo remacubnats 3 sbhabebh te ccne 24 2 2 | BB diss... 
peer en hp scerde Bilas 40 c's ebmet eewcus can = 34 | 232 S 
SE OE ee aes 0 } 102 6 
Carpenters and joiners................. 2, 108 172 113 781 45 
ee eee BD hanvdektas ) aa 
i SE > ae 99 5 6 | 66 10 
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TABLE 5.—FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED (np 
LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JANUARY \n)) 
FEBRUARY, 1922, AND SIX MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1921, BY STATES AND 
TRRRITORIES. ; 
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LE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALI =NS JEPARTE 
MM NURING JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1922, AND SIX MONTHS ENDING Dae pe 
31, 1921, BY OCCU PATIONS—Concluded. 7 : 
Immigrant. Emigrant 
— * ’ 
Oceunation. : : | 
| Des. 31 ommeny, Febru- — An January,| Febru 
| 4991. Jee | ary, 1922. i921.’ | 1922. |ary, 1922 
| 
2 Skilled—Coneluded. | | 
Cigar packers ............-------------- 2 ] | Serie 1 
i Clerks and accountants................ 5, 471 523 | 369 | 1, 197 103 108 
7 Dressmakers..............-- Sixbo<s0sge 2, 628 151 | 8s 236 14 7 
2 Engineers (locomotive, marine, and | 
” BO EE a 548 37 | 42 | 138 26 2 
Furriers and fur workers. ............. 85 6 21 3 2 
74 Ce ee eee eee 236 26 | 18 | 132 10 12 
r Hat and cap makers .................- 103 9 | 2 | 9 > : 
175 iron and steel workers................- 369 47 | 27 132 11 | 8 
ee a 9 7 | 5 | 14 7 | 3 
Locksmiths......... seesene cbeccceccce 344 33 | 26 21 3 1 
ACME sag pe bd cccccscbsccccseee 669 80 | 61 685 23 36 
oo el ae See ae 1,668 119 | i79 787 121 85 
8 Masons......-.-++-- gaeeneccencesceceee 972 55 | 38 242 20 23 
Mechanics (not specified ).............. 1,104 97 63 ‘74 20) 24 
Metal workers (other than iron, steel = 
105 NE Se eee 120 9 2 12 9 
SS ir 129 4 2 30 | tener = 5 
MITTIN 65.565 ob ebb bo ccc ccc ddeccccccee 396 25 23 26 2 2 
MEER Giles cctcsbotece.ccccadscccccccs 1,394 138 79 1,639 116 148 
Paintersand glaziers.................. 485 45 36 240 is 22 
Pattern makers.....................-. 27 2 2 Oe le > 
al SS eee 118 12 i 36 ') ere 2 
oO eS eee “  F 66 s 11 gy {ae 
I ee 132 11 11 37 6 9 
Pt eBNeE babink 06606 se Secscccccce 242 20 14 52 3 6 
Saddlersand harness makers.......... 52 ~ 6 | 16 ‘=e 
ee 1,351 75 | 56 | 74 6 s 
— 2 SS ees 1, 888 90 | 12 40 28 | 30 
a ED RS 205 27 9 | 135 8 | 6 
; ee ee eee 108 5 5 | 61 5 | 4 
pe eer ore eee 3,240 195 123 596 51 | 34 
Tanners and curriers.................. 78 ) a le 22 2 | a 
Textile workers (not specified). ....... 92 7 4 | 60 5 Aes 
ee eEo asc csendwbeus wanes | 127 9 5 25 1 2 
py Os 12 hy Se bie sdehsccleses dean dien@esanand 
De Bow. woccdeeccscccesl 46 4 1 | yaa | 2 
Watch and clock makers.............. 201 9 9 20 2 3 
Weaversand spinners................. 785 58 39 340 7 | 13 
00 5 1 ] te cedure aetedtiat 
Woodworkers (not specified).......... 53 1 2 21 1 I ' 
; Uae t elie 660 ccc cddcccccces | 1,428 109 87 | 765 63 | 7 ; 
s ——— eee —_——— 
po EE a 32, 489 2, 535 1,799 | 10,940 R25 780 
} ' Miscellaneous: ; 
i Ss noc cnihe ceances 330 23 33 | 119 12 | 11 
{ 3 od ca kick owe 84 7 6 | 66 16 2 ; 
Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters... .| 216 11 14 47 7 6 I 
a. (ss (el 6, 255 547 416 | 1,752 | 117 107 
LU ae 4, 634 450 312 3, 648 179 155 
. i RRRREE 263 37 24 | 93 4 6 
A SOOPER Se ngecscescccccsssccce. | 109 4 4 | 66 | 5 5 
SS ee | 20,248 1,713 1,156 | 73,673 4, 225 3, 504 
_. “1 SS 144 4 | 11 | 114 | 8 7 
Merchants and dealers................. | 4, 469 190 305 2, 592 | 281 203 
——————— 31, 305 1, 854 954 | 3, 005 170 174 
Other miscellaneous................... 6, 451 654 556 2, 537 | 211 227 : 
_ eee oe! | 5, 794 3,791 87,712 5, 235 1,497 / 
SS — —— : 
' No occupation (including women and | | 
. CRIS SIM dedeiin nck. cccececeess | 986,487] 6,954 4,729] 37,278) 1,464 | 1, 626 : 
a _——— 2 ———— ————o> — : 
< ihc «. op himpapmaamananes 200, 121 15, 928 10,792 | 137,878 7, 708 | 7, 063 
| 
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TaBLe 5.—FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED np 
LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JANUA RY AND 
FEBRUARY, 1922, AND SIX MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1921, BY STAT Es AND 
TERRITORIES. ° 
Immigrant Emigrant. 
a July 1 to) January,| Febru- |JWY1t0| yanuary 
Dec. 3l, 1922 ’ ar 1922 Dec. 31, 1922 y; re 
1921. : ree “| ary, 19 
—_ | : Albania. .. 
tria.... 
EE a = Seer © 321 10 20 91 2 , we ium... 
Belg 
ei SRE iF es «RS 73 4 ll 67 3 ) Bulgaria... 
Bcd B Ban oc acc dUW ccaccdsedscccssch 813 66 146 841 49 6 Crechoslov; 
RD Aa tlic s dh cunddacdbugscdutoceh 118 8 13 32 7 1 Danzig. --- 
kM dein ila ae ce ech 13,794 1,450 1,076 9,164 58 4 Denmark. . 
TS NS RPDS SF EN § 750 59 49 343 35 33 Finland... 
ES. «cc chdtubocccduddcccdeach 4, 169 263 121 4,357 219 145 Fiume..... 
oe ESP 27: RR Re RRRRRREY 4 262 22 21 274 12 { France. 
District of Columbia...................... 1,001 60 66 249 16 19 Germany 
wy SD ESR SAREE 1, 559 144 112 775 75 7 Greeee..... 
i atsln conc «ccdhdiizancess tcthecs++ick 269 28 4 94 _) | ae Hungary 
th coccccmhhtbocccedcbice. cccab 1,110 7 468 og ae 959 Italy....-- 
iapho sD a c<cehbecesctobeiesccash 286 33 32 12% 16 Luxembur 
ES eS > Saas eS Se & 15, 434 1, 223 618 10, 332 401 163 Netherlan 
EE SER SR RE F 1,820 132 80 1,396 40 53 Norway. -- 
SS ee eee F 1,317 79 73 455 29 25 Poland (ine 
OS Se eat ey + A fee 6 634 64 33 175 31 25 Portugal (in 
SE discos coca tice ccsbhtigecetcods 241 20 14 67 6 3 Rumania .. 
es SSR See OR 656 58 63 491 63 | {{) Russia(inel 
aS a CS SS ; eee 8 1,916 237 282 279 13 | 8 Spain...... 
Ra ona iste Pecos sch Wbcsccdcde 1,188 100 44 748 22 | oF Sweden. ... 
RRR Ads Hy ccsccccbdbicccvocods 13, 421 987 605 12,079 401 | 979 Switzerland 
cnn k dads Ubhs cc ccsbahs csccendi 7,270 581 500 5, 468 316 156 United Kin 
EIS » sb5.4nda fpr vac dcvkdebsssccede 3,072 251 200 1, 439 62 | 55 Yugoslavia. 
ae DEERE EET EEE COLE eee 164 18 8 43 12 5 Other Euro 
nd dn os saul s <0scc chide oecccods 1, 987 153 88 845 48 12 Memel, Mi 
UR inv aesedaldssccasepdeeessoceie 554 46 42 292 21 | 15 Armenia. . .. 
POUND wb gon cen cdedgecccccvedes. SMS 2 880 81 40 323 31 30 Palestine. .. 
EE ES a eS SRD & 115 18 8 156 10 | 9 Syria....... 
OS a 0's Sw os aonb thaveses den 953 97 97 256 13 | 15 Turkey (Eu 
eae a > eae 10, 691 856 356 7,382 247 | 246 Other Asia 
Ds 65.000 ss detus on cchtdetecessde 199 31 40 117 30 | 29 Siberia , w 
EG Ta oes c0cakdnsseesebtBuliy eee te 63,911 4, 457 2,463 42, 436 3, 036 2, 84 born in Si 
INOS 6 w'c'n vin Ue <dcecckdbaccdcccde 156 6 5 47 Ee Africa...... 
North Dakota...............2.sccscccceoee 582 38 37 171 12 | 8 Australia... 
I Pie eSTRA Gas as cates ces Soepesivcccde 8, 769 624 234 7, 875 208 267 New Zealan 
CMIOUINENN SG S066 Cte dds ccccscccnccsccccds 332 31 25 96 11 1 Atlantie isla 
EET CSCS SSR a ana & 1,141 169 95 616 31 | oF American 
ics s0 sce Sdsescocsiccicceccech 20, 169 1,477 699 | 18,627 671 829 Pacific islan 
Philippine Islands........................ 5 ee ne Se i eee American: 
en aoc the ddkyccccsdaksdvecseds 181 39 13 200 20 y 
NS BEE eee 2,047 165 99 1,229 32 | 2 Total. 
EI os 0 ccs ccc ccccccccccsecccet 116 12 5 28 8 | 2 
date tin bo anlvcc cons ab shes cack 359 24 17 102 14 | 0 , . 
SRL cedbth oos'cSasassteccpueuie 267 15 14 62 4 | 7 roy etading 
Se eee eee ee 5, 068 895 1, 050 1,761 226; | 145 ~ and cha 
WB. oon ageweccsccccesncceccecscccccccccc’ 557 29 39 210 40 | 9 e ae 
0 ES SS ae nee Y 896 80 82 102 4 6 ? Admissio: 
Virginia........ panet degineses0sshipeedecench 917 31 71 173 9) 9 — made i 
ETD BONNIE 6 5 we cicccesieecccccseaccccace © Recdpece dulecccces sce ibcbeececes 2 Not dedu 
i tn thenah dee nest dieceosacok 3, 143 334 1, 764 158 i} 
ESTE TS OE SES 1, 237 74 29 1, 224 66 63 
andes Sp ¢iveentons sdtarepeye oe de 2, 866 208 133 1,732 38 1 
SE eek sdétheendeccotduntetnes cad 356 36 18 96 23 17 
TOtal ....-.-- eee eee eceeeeeeeeeeee 200,121 | 15,928 | 10,792 | 137,878 7, 708 7, 063 Report ( 
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| those who, physically and mentally, would make valuable additions to oy; », pula. 
ll tion would be ermitted to board ship for America. ; 
4 There should be rigid tests of mental qualifications by American cons)! One 
¢ on! 2 3 SS s es ee 2 ee ee el m a i 7. * “a ~ me 
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AND 6.—STATUS ON APRIL 12, 1922, OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO T 
AND 7 UNITED STATES, UNDER THE PERCENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921. me 
AND 
eee : — : == - 
Total . | Numbe 
admitted Total admissi- 
- . July 1, | 2dmissi-) ble di 
Country or place of birth. i92f td | ble, fiscal) » e dur- 
vary reaY |; ingre- 
Apr. 12, 191-22 | mainder 
. 1922.1 “| of year. 
. es - —— — ne senate seaasetatynditataceas —————$ 
Ma iieatana= os ones once scenes 086s: We. gL ed GR OP. 276 287 it 
is: Austria. . . 2-02 22 ee eee ee wee ene ree eee cee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 3,443 7, 444 +, O01 
) Belgium PO SSS SHES SS SSE POSES eee Se eS O HEE SESE THOS SEES OSE SSeS rs eterdsccéce | 1 is 570 1 , 057 (2) 
) Bulgaria..-.- eee rennet ene eee e nnn e teen newer ene e nnn eeene _ 301 OS Sees , 
OF Crechoslovakia De Ria Caw ckon 06 abs bsvp «0c secon 60660 cb ceccatbccoces 13, 983 14, 269 226 
1 DOMMES «Soe wars ww rn oc ers ce cerns ccc cc ec cen ccc crc ccccsccvecccccsccevess 59 285 226 
{ Denmark Pewee eS eee eee Sewer se were was ese sere resereseseeeeesssecscesecs oof 2, 357 5,644 3, 287 
33 Finland Je © MES SS C6 SS6e © 6 600 0666 OO OES 606 WHO C006 CObCEC SOS OCS cece 2, 280 3, 800 1,610 
145 Dn boa OOO ROUSE SOSS Sowa eee ss eecec eee een scececccsescosccsescescosocecs 18 71 53 
{ FIANCE. . . crewwccwecec cscs ccccc cscs ccws crews ccvcccccsccece 2 feb Sd pewewosows 3, 736 5,692 1, 956 
19 CI ade OB oe O80 od Woes a SSo sows 00k ss Ca nwdesives tne od arosie ces | 14,286 68,039 53, 753 
57 Ch ee ee ee eee oe 66006000e6ee0 3, 440 3, 286 (2) 
wren Hungary - ---- cece ec een een n een e ence newer een nec e ence ee ee ne tec ew rece neens 6,018 5, 635 (2) 
252 0) 9 $2, 048 42,021 (7) 
5 LUXOMDUT EZ. « 0 cew scree cee ee - cee c ee en we cnen canes 200 dp bie Obs opto os swee : 91 92 1 
163 NOs men Es a 6000 ces cescencsevocetoccccescsce Sika Gedetine tne Wal < 1, 888 3,602 1,714 
53 Norway A eT TTT TTT ee mete eeee CES ONSC66 6 OOo COND EED SOO CCE COC i 940 2d 116 3, 176 
98 Poland(including Eastern Galicia).....................22.222222222------ 26, 072 25, 800 (2) 
25 Portugal(including Azoresand Madeira Islands....................-... + 2, 352 2, 269 (2) 
3 Rumania ......---- Sper swe rcrce essere ncencncensceccccccncecccocececessss 7, 396 7,414 18 
4() pee ee ne eet a 19, 847 34, 247 14, 400 
8 SPAN... -- en ceer ence ener ener er ecen wee e san cwc ec ecececee nsec ncn eseeeeneeees 762 663 | (2) 
#, GRE ccthdtetedidaes << ces neve curs conwascovureds LLL EE pewwee 6,719 19, 956 13, 237 
979 GWUIIMENG 6 2 donc snvescncccnccceencscnccccrcencerececesccnsscnsesecs cacece 2,981} 3,745 | 764 
156 Er ba cnc ca cards deadesal vebessidévecsouccscteccccccve 31,173 | 77, 206 | 46, 033 
5 Yugoslavia. ....- Wed de sewcesesccsews sore ahVdoviddtbe dda de +0 bidvicbiss sce. s~ 6,638 | 6,405 (2) 
6 Other Europe (including Andorra, Gibraltar, Liechtenstein, Malta, 
1) Memel, Monaco, San Marino, and Iceland).........................-....- 141 86 (2) 
15 REINA A AIRE PON ME Oars oss csc ed de cide ccctadeeWedeivesscocbcecee Bas 1,553 1, 588 | 35 
30 PURO. c vacdpescnvcuntbiiris cece sPuavedeGWodinees she bib kilatiad tds Tole daavhe 208 56 | (9) 
2 DVTIB. 22 oo eww wn ces cere we sewer ees wee ware ence eee e eee sawee sa cenecsenececs 999 GAS (4) 
15 Turkey (Europeand Asia, including Smyrna District)............... anes 1, O85 653 (2) 
218 Other Asia including Persia, Rhodes, Cyprus, and territory other than 
29 Siberia, whiehis not included in the Asiatic Barred Zone. Persons 
2. Sh4 born in Siberia are included in the Russia quota)............. Siaieidias ta 525 78 (2) 
i Rs whoo woc0 vc cs saws avccre ceyeccenscececccsceeses 185 120 2) 
, IN s dawn adeeb ows sere on - dé uecceces ct iwecevecccssccees 278 271 (2 
AT es BE Eso ivewescncceses awe ophiad were cede dew tee bbc aces cébecce 75 & (2) 
ll Atlantie eeente (soar than Azores, Madeira, and islands adjacent to 
oF American continents) ......... Ey Teel tS ey a ee 81 6 (? 
429 Pacific islands (other than New Zealand and islands adjacent to the 
nee I 0 666 dd. 6 06 wrtis nc wots we do ies cowie s anes 's ce cevicewe se 1i 22 11 
— = . 
) ee oc Loe Ubulobenbnce tadeetioweccecoceces< 3298, 815 $55, 825 149, 572 é 
7 ‘Including aliens who were admitted in excess of quota ofcertain nationalities for the month ofJune, 1 
145 ee charged against the quota forthe fiscal year 1921-22, as provided in House Joint Resolution No. : 
6 Ry Admissions in excess of the quota for the year appearing in this table represent temporary admis- 
9 sions made in cases involving unusual hardships. 
9 *Not deducting excess of 2,562 over quota, admitted from countries indicated 
i} 
soe eink 
3 [pe Report on European Emigration Conditions as Affecting the United 
States. 
AMONG the observations and recommendations made by Lillian ; 
Russell Moore in her report, under date of March 28, 1922, to 
the Secretary of Labor on European emigration conditions as affect- 
ing the United States are the following: 
In this immigration =a then, there is only one thing that demands serious 
attention, and that is: What is best for America? : 
I believe it would be a good thing for America if an immigration ‘‘holiday” of five 
years could be declared. But if we must keep our gates open | would urge a new 
system, by which the sifting process should be carried on abroad, so that none but 
[1067] 
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they succeed in reaching New York, disembark as members of the crew. It is, there- 
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those who, physically and mentally, would make valuable additions to our ).),,)), 
tion would & ermitted to board ship for America. ies’ 

There should be rigid tests of mental qualifications by American consi|<. (jp, 
rigid requirement should be that applicants must be able to read, write, ani speak 
their own language. “4 a 

Physical tests should be conducted by American physicians, and any bodily w,.). 
ness should mean rejectment. The Wasserman blood test ought to be emp|oyoq j, 
every case. 5 

I am insistent upon the employment of American physicians to make the ts 
because I believe that racial sympathies might lead to too liberal a view of jjo4j\, 
infirmities. It is just possible, too, that some foreign Government agencies mich; 
not object too severely to the departure of undesirables. 

If the present law restricting immigration by quotas from other countries js (op. 
tinued, it should be materially strengthened, as I have suggested. There sh\o\)\\J jy 
also a central headquarters, possibly in London, where American consuls shoii\«) re). 
larly report the number of their visés, so that the quota could not be exceeded any 
month, thus avoiding the hardship of deportation for the excess immigrants. 

In present circumstances, every intending immigrant needs simply to apply ai the 
nearest American consulate for a visé, for which he pays $10. It is the consu!’s duty 
to ascertain all the facts in relation to the individual, including details res} ing 
health, morals, contract labor and the like—but the consul is absolutely limited as 
present conditions exist. He has no power to refuse a visé for any reason other thay 
that the quota of the country is exhausted—and in which event alone he may refuse 
a visé. is is unfortunate, for it necessarily leads to thousands of departures of \in{it 
persons to America—who succeed either by influence or trickery in entering tho ¢oup- 
try and being turned back upon inspection at Ellis Island. 

Consuls should be authorized to refuse visés to all unfit persons. All applicants for 
visés in the case of immigrant persons should be required to submit details three 
months before final action is taken. This should include a certificate from their 
native doctor stating that a blood test has been taken—thus proving they are physically 
fit. In the case of a male immigrant a penal certificate should be presented viv ing a 
record of his career, to which is attached a photograph of the man. 

It would also be advisable to have the Bureau of. Immigration and Naturalization 
subject every foreigner living in the United States who wishes to bring over an imi 
grant to the same examination as the immigrant himself must pass before a consular 
officer. Such a foreign resident should be required to submit a police record covering 
the entire time of his residence in the United States, and an affidavit of suyport 
executed by the relative in the United States should be demanded of every ay))!iv-ant. 
And after this affidavit has been executed, and before it is sent abroad, to the immi- 
grant, it should be stamped by the immigration authorities, so that when it is pre. 
sented to a consular officer, with a request for a visé, he will know that the immigrant 
intends to join a decent, law-abiding resident of the United States. 

There should be additional laws making it a felony for any resident of the ( nited 
States making a false statement concerning the admissibility of any relative or other 
immigrant. is law should be so drastic that it will seal up one of the most intd- 
erable loopholes in our immigration system. 

A change in the immigration law from the legal 3 per cent quota would, perhaps, be 
advisable to read instead, that the number of immigrants to be allowed in the | nited 
States should be agreed upon by the Secretary of Labor and foreign countrics «*=!al- 
lishing the number of passports to be amad..ter three months in advance, and ‘hat 
the total quota of 3 per cent of all countries, added together, shall not be surpassed. 
This would give the Secretary of Labor the power to choose such countries as h« t}iinks 
have the most desirable immigrants for the United States. And, instead of th« stcam- 
ship lines all depositing their immigrants at Ellis Island, license could be given io! 
disembarkation of immigrants at such ports as New York, Boston, Baltimore, *:\at- 
nah, New Orleans, Galveston, San Francisco, and Seattle. With our own mer hatl 
marine this could easily be done. This would scatter the immigration throichou! 
the country, place the farmers in the farming countries and relieve New Yor! im 
increasing its present foreign population. 


This system would likewise put a stop to clandestine immigration. The 1wsp 
-_ in Italy publish, after the sailing of practically every steamer for the | nited 
tates, that a number of clandestine immigrants have been found hidden 01 !0a! 


and were arrested, and in almost every case they were criminals. 
While I was in Rome the steamer Arabic sailed from Naples, and advice came !70" 

the Italian authorities by wireless that there were 100 clandestine immigr!'s ° 

board. These men pay large sums of money to be smuggled on the steamer, and, ! 
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We take in too few productive immigrants, and too many destructive. 





The minister of health has called attention to the necessity of vaccinating ev or one 
arriving from Russia, declaring that children especially are carriers of typhus. 
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they succeed in reaching New York, disembark as members of the crew. It is, there- 
jore, advisable that each member of the crew of any steamer sailing for a United States 
port should have a proper book or certificate, with his photograph on it, for identifica: 
tion, and stating that he is one of the crew of the steamer, and should not be allowed to 
disembark and pass through the customs gate without showing such card or certificate. 

In this manner these undesirables would be unable to land. At present many are 
taken from alongside in small boats and carried to some convenient landing place. 

When | arrived in Cherbourg I was met by the doctor in charge of the immigrants. 
He gave me the inclosed certificate, which shows that he vaccinated 200 immigrants 
bound for America—out of which 21 proved to have fatal diseases which would compel 
them to be turned back upon their arrival at Ellis Island. Neither the examining 
doctor, the consul who viséed their passports, nor the consul general at Cherbourg 
was endowed with the power to forbid them to go aboard the steamer. * * * It 
takes but a small mind to realize that if more power is not invested in our consuls 
abroad, and if every immigrant is not compelled to have a blood test certificate at 
the very beginning of his intentions to come to America as an immigrant, our civiliza- 
tion of the future will deteriorate to a marvelous extent. 

| further believe that all of the personal information of each man gathered by the 
consuls and immigration inspectors should be available to examining judges before 
certificates of naturalization are granted. We are menaced, and we must avoid that 
condition. Take the consul at Vienna, for instance: 

During the years of 1920 and 1921, long before office hours, crowds of unwashed, 
ill-fed, prospective immigrants—most of them of very low mentality and moral 
fiber—surged around the consulate. These people were from Poland, Russia, or 
Rumania, and claimed to have blood relatives in America who would take care of 
them and guarantee them support. They did not know the meaning of the word 
truthfulness, and were carriezs of disease caused by their extreme bodily filth. * * * 
It was found that underground channels of information existed among these people as 
how to have false documents prepared by meeting certain ‘‘agents” in given ‘ ‘café 
houses.’ Other means of pressure were brought to bear on consular officers. In 
these cases lawyers would appear as intermediaries or friends from the United States. 
Usually naturalized American citizens would appear as spokesmen. ‘These often 
proved to be promoters of immigration, who would obtain in New York the names of 
persons Wishing their so-called relatives to come over and who, for the consideration 
of usually more than a hundred dollars in each case, would fill out a large list of 
names and undertake to go to eastern Europe to ‘‘see them through” all visé and 
traveling formalities. 

Of the several thousand Polish immigrants who obtained visés in Vienna in the 
years 1920-1921 it was the personal observation of a consular officer stationed there 
that only two were not bound for New York City, and just one claimed to be a farmer— 
all nonproductive so-called citizens. 

We have laws and regulations of a most painstaking character which prevent the 
shipment of live stock, living plants and seeds to the United States, and we prohibit 
entirely shipments under these heads instantly when danger arises, but until the last 
few months we have opened our national gates to human beings desiring to settle 
among us without much restriction as to moral consideration or purity of blood. And 
as a result we have a huge problem with which to deal. 

If Congressmen should go abroad they could see the facts as | saw them. One 
particular fact is that no good immigration is turning our way. The good inhabitants 
of every foreign country are needed there, and can possibly be happier and more 
contented there than in America. 

Reconstruction is being elaborately carried on in France, and every able-bodied 
man is not only needed, but his prospects are made so alluring that he has no inclina- 
tion to emigrate. * * * Italy needs men to till the soil, to grow food and to keep 
her own country prosperous. It is to the interest of France and Italy to keep the 
best of their sons at home—if not forever, at least for a long time to come. 

There is more to this immigration problem than the economic side. Warning has 
been issued through the German Red Cross that the United States must be on its 
guard against the introduction of cholera and typhus by Russian immigrants. Hordes 
of these le, Dr. A. Schlesinger officially announced, are pouring into Germany 
over the Polish, Latvian, and Esthonian borders, and many are seeking passports to 
America, where they have relatives and friends who are financing them for the 
journey. 

Already nearly 50,000 cases exist in Germany traced to refugees, and German immi- 
grants from the olga region have been infected. Seventy-five per cent of the recent 
arrivals in the concentration camps were diseased, according to Red Cross statistics. 
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The minister of health has called attention to the necessity of vaccinating ever-on, 
from Russia, declaring that children especially are carriers of typhus. 

We take in too few productive immigrants, and too many destructive. 

The melting pot has been ovemeoed It has boiled too quickly and is running 
over. 
It were better to put out the fires under it and allow its contents to solidify |,{,., 
adding any more raw material. 

If we don’t k up the bars, and make them higher and stronger, there .;\|| », 
longer be an America for Americans. ¥ 
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United States Immigration Service Board of Review. 


“HE United States Immigration Service Board of Review, est.})- 
T lished at the beginning of 1922 in the Department of Lalor 
at Washington, D. C., is known as The Secretary’s Board of 
Review, the organization being under the personal supervision of the 
Secretary of Labor. This new governmental agency is practically 
a court of appeals for the hearing and adjustment of exceptional ¢asvs 
coming up under the act' approved May 19, 1921, restricting “the 
number of aliens of any nationality who may be admitted under the 
immigration laws to the United States in any fiscal year to 3 per cent 
of the number of foreign-born persons of such nationality resident 
in the United States,” as shown by the 1910 census. 

The law was passed to avert a threatening avalanche of immivgra- 
tion at a time of great economic depression. In the fiscal year of 
1921 before the provisions of this act went into effect the number of 
arrivals was 805,228, exclusive of nonresident or tourist aliens and 
foreign seamen examined by the Immigration Service, the latter two 
classes bringing up the total to 2,117,502, a number far above any 
previous year’s record. The Secretary of Labor reports that, on the 
whole, the 3 per cent law has fully met the emergency for which it 
was designed. 

There is a board of inquiry at every port of entry, but numerous 
immigration cases are not covered exactly by the terms of the law 
or involve serious hardships to individual immigrants. Such cases, 
sometimes 75 or 100 per day, are referred-to the Board of Review, 
which is composed of the following five members, all of whom have 
had long experience in the United States Department of Labor: 

Robe Carl White, chairman. 


Terence V. Powderly (former Commissioner of Immigration). 
Albert E. Reitzel. 


In all cases the findings of the board are referred to the Secretary 
of Labor or to the Assistant Secretary of Labor for final decision. 

The number and character of the cases handled in January, 1‘)22, 
were as follows: 


— 


1 For analysis of the law, see MONTHLY LaBor Review, July, 1921, pp. 222-226. 
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rvone Cases 
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- Loathsome contagious diseases.....................-... 22. e eee eee 38 
fore Crimes involving moral turpitude............. 2.2.22. 22 22222222. e. 61 ' 
2 EO er eee ee 19 
Fill no NE ian Hitec avin esse sno ibin ss smene nroncsas. 30 | 
ERD ES Nisiniais 0.6 60 00 6H wee secs sescccescccacscecccucece LO 
ee ne BE DO 49 ; 
Aliens unaccompanied under 16............-.-....22..2.2.2-222..... 21 | 
i iiatils si £4006) | -besd onvessocenaseerosn- sve. 56 
Mocompamiying Sens... .- -. 6. - non ee eee cece cee ees “9 
eee ee ee. | 
Likely to Become public charges..................... 2.2... eee ee eee 595 
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f the Tiliterates......-------------- 2 eee cece reece eee e eee eee ee eee eens 193 
lt ET TUDO oe es ek coke cee ce co cccewc cn 4 
cally SILER nds Sid Es SO pWbOd brid 6 weiss occ svececncces ends 3 
Cases 
* the An alien in an appeal ease may appear before the board or may be 
r the represented by an attorney or other interested person. The appealed 
cent cases are most frequently handled through representatives, as the 
dent travel to and from Washington, D. C., together with the expense of 
. ) lodging while there would constitute too great an expense for many 
igra- of the immigrants. 
ir of [ The majority of the exceptional cases concern undesirables in re- 
er of gard to whieh a strict adherence to the letter of the law is very diffi- 
and cult or impossible. The Secretary of Labor states that although the 
two Board of Review has been in operation but a few months it has al- 
any ready simplified the workings of the so-called “3 per cent law and 
| the [B® has eliminated nearly all the cases of threatened individual hardship 
‘h it [B¥ or distress that were certain to arise from a law at once so strict and 
so suddenly applied.” 
rous _ oo oe 
law hi ania , 
uses, Agreement on Labor and Emigration Between Italy and Brazil.’ 
lew, 
Lave 


ear, the Italian commissioner general of immigration and the 
razilian ambassador at Rome signed on behalf of their re- 
\ spective Governments an agreement on labor and emigration which 
will come into force as soon as it has been ratified by the competent 
/ authorities in the two countries. The agreement contains eight 
articles preceded by a declaration to the effect that the two Govern- 
ments intend later to negotiate a general treaty on labor and emi- 
gration for the benefit of their respective nationals. 

Article 1 of the agreement prescribes equality of treatment in com- 
) pensation for industrial accidents to Brazilian and Italian workers in 
either of the two countries and to their survivors. Article 2 recog- 
nizes the full validity of individual or collective labor contracts con- 
cluded in Italy for execution in Brazil, provided that they are not 
subversive of public order. Under artitle 3 the two Governments 


: O OCTOBER 8, 1921, after negotiations lasting more than a 
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197 poettine della Emigrazione, Rome, October, 1922. International Labor Review, Geneva, February, 
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undertake to facilitate the conclusion and carrying out of agree) on), cafet 
between the competent departments of the United States of |};,,)) work! 


and the Italian commissioner —— of emigration concernin« {}, 
conditions of employment of Italian workers, provided that {\, x, 
agreements are previously submitted to the Federal Governme:); 4),; 
to the Government of the State in whose territory the agree:)o)), 
are to be carried out. This article together with article 2 4). «J 
fundamental importance in view of their practical object. The ¢,. 
tailed regulation in an agreement or treaty of all questions conceijo 
the transport and employment of Italian immigrants in Brazi! \.)\) 
have encountered serious difficulties. The agreement has wor 
taken to overcome the difficulties of a uniform fixed regulation of 
such complex questions, leaving this task to other less solemn )y; 
more flexible instruments, which are, however, so to say, put under 
the protection of the present agreement. 

Article 4 requires the Brazilian Government, as soon as its national 
labor department has been established, to institute strict inspection 
of labor and to supervise the protection and placing of Italian i:mmi- 
grants so as to insure that employment contracts are satisfac(orily 
carried out. Under article 5 the Brazilian Government undertakes 
to afford facilities for the creation and conduct among Italian je- 
cultural workers of consumers’, credit, labor, and productive ¢op- 
erative societies, and of thsurance and benefit associations. Article 
guarantees to Italian immigrants in Brazil all the benefits or priv ilove: 
accorded now or in the future to immigrants of other nationalities, 
Article 7 binds the Brazilian Government to afford facilities for t\o 
work of regularly constituted Italian associations in Brazil for advising 
and assisting Italian immigrants in their work. The last article, 
article 8, provides that the agreement shall remain in force wnti 
denounced by either of the two States on at least six months’ notice. 

In application of this agreement, the Italian commissioner-ge1er! 
of emigration has approved the text of a model employment contrac! 
for use between Italian workers and owners of Brazilian plantations. 
This form has already been adopted by two large Brazilian companies 
era recruit labor for the coffee plantations of the State of Sio 

aulo. 

Under the terms of these contracts the Italian workers, with their 
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families and baggage, are conveyed free of charge from their homes t) & he 
the plantations. They are given free accommodation in Sao aul) BP (1) 1 

while passing through that city. On their arrival in Sao Paulo ther Fy 
contract is transferred from the recruiting company to the plantation (9 ~ 
owner, according to a previous understanding with the. Italian cons! conovil 
or his representative. At this stage wages are fixed according to the re. es 
terms of the contract; they must be at the prevailing rates for th (3) “ 
district and be paid on the usual conditions. They are to be revise! (4) J 
every year by the chairman of the recruiting company and the Jtalian FF cecal 
consul or their representatives. The contract runs for three \ea, FF (5) 7 
except in case of force majeure, sickness, or obvious inefficiency. The FP a) 4h, 
owner may not transfer immigrant workers from one plantation ‘0 f inatitinl 
another without their consent. = (6) ¢ 
Houses and pasture land must be provided free of charge !y the F > () ; 
management of the plantation. The privacy of the home of the F>_  * 
immigrant is inviolable, except in cases of crime or danger to public ' Rolletté 
[1072] ” 
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a (8) Protection of the rights and interests of emigrants j; 
place of employment. 
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ments safety. Agents of the management may enter the houses of the 
Brazil workmen only by a written authorization from the State to see that 


sanitary requirements are fulfilled; these requirements are enumer- 
ated in the contract. The management must also provide medical 
assistance up to a value of 3,000 reis ($1.64, par) per month per family. 
Medical supplies must be provided at cost price, if the plantation is 
more than 10 kilometers (64 miles) from a town, but the workers are 
entitled to obtain their own medical supplies outside the plantation 
if they so Wish. They are not obliged to buy from the shops set up 
hy the management. The owner of the plantation must maintain the 
necessary schools for the education ‘of the immigrant’s children. 
In these schools instruction in the language, history, and geography of 
Italy is to be compulsory for the children of Italians. 

Italian consuls, their representatives, and agents of Italian asso- 
ciations recognized by the State of Sido Paulo are to have free access 
to the plantation in order to see that the terms of the contract are 
i carried out in every respect. Disputes arising out of a contract 
should be brought to the knowledge of an Italian consul, who will 
endeavor to settle them. 

Fines are prescribed as penalties for failure to observe the terms 
of the contract. They may not exceed 25,000 reis ($13.66, par), 
according to a scale drawn up by the chairman of the company and 
the Italian consul. Fines will be paid into a special fund bbe estab- 
‘lishing associations among the immigrants, either for assistance in 
case of invalidity, accident, or death, or for parece training, or for 
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' repatriation. is fund will be administered under the supervision 
)of the chairman of the company and the Italian consul. If the 
| commissioner-general so requires, the recruiting company must 
deposit. security in Italy for the execution of the contract. 
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Creation of an Emigration Bureau in the Polish Ministry of Labor.’ 


reLTes 
hie + T)Y AN order of the council of ministers which became effective 
; B on May 1, 1920, there has been created ,in the Polish Ministry 
| of Labor and Social Welfare a Bureau of Emigration. The 
sphere of activities of this bureau is to include: 

' (1) The drafting of laws and orders relating to matters coming 
- within the jurisdiction of the bureau. 

| (2) The drafting jointly with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
emigration treaties and of all international agreements relating to 
emigration, repatriation, and immigration. 

(3) Control of the recruiting of labor for work in foreign countries. 
(4) Action against injurious propaganda and illegal recruiting of 
emigrants. 

(5) The securing of information on conditions in foreign countries 
and the communication of this information to interested persons, 
institutions, and authorities. 

(6) Organization of the transport of emigrants. 

(7) Aid to emigrants and returning emigrants during the voyage. 


Se 


' Bollettino della Emigrazione, Rome, November-December, 1921. 
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(8) Protection of the rights and interests of emigrants 
place of employment. ' ; ? 
(9) Aid to returning emigrants immediately after thei 








triation. 
(10) Collaboration with the Ministry of Finance in the organ) 
of the transmission of savings of the emigrants to their )\\\\, Ace 
country. mie Haee sh ye 
(11) Protection of societies and social and economic instituti creaset 
Poland and abroad which have as their object the assisting of ¢m)- annual 
ants and returned emigrants and the supervising of their activ iti. from 3 
(12) The granting of licenses.to foreign shipping companies | 1 the 
sale of third-class passage in Poland. poe 


(13) The compilation conjointly with the Central Statistica! (1). 
of migration statistics. 

At the head of the bureau is a director. The work of the bur 
carried on through the commissioner of emigration at Danzig « Ts 


State employment and aid offices for emigrants. enharal 
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The earnings of employees paid by the ton in the shipping ji). 
aggregated $80,309,689, an average of $1,393.78 annuall, pe 
emnlovee ar && a dav for each dav worked. 
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Iilinois (Coal Mines), 1921. 
ACCORDING to the fortieth annual coal da a0 of Lbhinois for the 


year ended June 30,1921, the annual production of coal has in- 
creased in these four decades from 12,000,000 to over 80,000.000 tons 
annually, and the number of men engaged in the industry has risen 
from 30,000 to 95,763. Some of the most important data contained 
in the volume are as follows: 


























| COMPARATIVE SUMMARY FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1920, AND J921 
4 
' | 
item. 1920 i921 Increase Decrea 
5 
| 
Number of counties producing coal. ...... Sears oe 53 53 
Number of mimes operated ..................... 938 1, 085 97 
Total output ofall mings..................... 73, 920, 653 | 80,121,948 | 6, 201, 205 
Number of shipping mines. ...........2..0..... ii 373 3R9 163 
Output of shi pp’ Ne ie ae .| 72,409,610 | 78, 339, O82 5, 929, 472 
Number of localimines................... tf = 565 646 1 
Output oflocalbmimes, toms............-............ .....| 1,508,048 | 1, 782, 866 271, 828 
yp EE ee ....| 46, 861, 490 | 50, 836,570 | 3,975, OSO 
Tons sold to railroad companies...................... 20, 457, O52 | 22,228,449 | 1,771, 307 
Tons supplied tolocomotives...................2....... -| 499, O80 506, 993 7,913 
es Wien can cnsec cst mec ss cccce .| 3,290, 721 3, 5S, 677 227, 956 
Tons consumed and’ wasted at the plant............_.._.. | 2,381,375 > 2,536, 713 155, 338 
All coal not sold June 30. . ..... EE SP aa 430, 935 494, 546 63,611 - 
Average days worked, shipping mines.................... 176 EV@ |... 26s. ‘ 2 
Average days worked, local mines. ....................... 148 140 s 
Average days worked, all mines._........................ L59 152 7 
Tons washed or reascreened.............................2.. 6, 578,508 | 6,436,016 |.......... 142, 582 
Number of mines using. machines......................... 208 243 | 35 
Number ofmeehines used. .........................2.... 2, 330 2, 758 | 428 
Tons undercut by Machines..........................--.. 45, 130,699 50,338,449 | 5,207,750 
cal wc ccnccacccs 28, 388, 931 29,783,499 |} 1,304, 56s 
Number of employees in shipping mines................. 85, 037 92, ONE | 7, 043 
Number of employees in-local mines...................... 3, 155 3, 683 | 528 
Totalnumber employed......................-..-......-. 88, 192 95, 763 7, 571 
ON iemecmes ween 1, 228 1, 424 196 
Number ofmen accidentally killed...................-... 181 222 41 
Number of men injured, Losing 30 or more days...... wis, 3, 571 4, 327 756 
Tons mined to each life ee tihng nacaks ue $9 0:0 0 108, 401  - {aaa 17, 491 
Number of employees toveach life lost... ................. 187 4k Vee Wi 
Number of deaths per 1,000 employed . -.................- 2. 04 oe See 0. 01 
Tons mined to each man injured. ....... Bt tl ae marlon 20, 700 18, 517 2, 183 
Number of employees to each man injured............... 25 4 a eon 3 


The following table shows the tons mined, the average price per 
ton in the State of Illinois for hand and machine mining at shipping 











and local mines, and total earnings: 
\VERAGE PRICE PER TON, AND TOTAL EARNINGS IN HAND AND MACHINE MINING, 
1921, 
A verage price 
Item. per ton paid Total earnings. 
for mining. 
Hand mining: 
de Sililiewddde coudea'es se $1. 089 $30, 405, 509 
te a in wwasanensages si 1. 332 1, 914, 50 
Total EEE ee ee ae ey a eae L. Lol 32, 320, 319 
Machine mining: oan | ee 
LE ae 991 49, 904, 180 
SR 963 38, 073 
leek air 49, 942, 258 
[1075] 221 
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The earnings of employees paid by the ton in the shipping \j).. 
aggregated $80,309,689, an average of $1,393.78 annual! per 
employee, or $8 a day for each day worked. 

he report states that progress continues to be made in the :yjp. 
ing industry both in equipment and mining methods and in thi. oj. 
ployees’ working conditions. Training in mire rescue and fir. }-j( 
work is being expanded and State inspections are being made jo), 
and more efficiently and scientifically. 





cities 
divisl 








Louisiana. 





‘THE commissioner of labor of Louisiana, under date of April 3, | 20 

. states that he is to submit the eleventh biennial report «/ |), 
department to the governor and to the law-making bodies at t!).. <.s 
sion of the legislature which convenes May 8, 1922. This report | 
contain an industrial directory giving the addresses of employers and 


PART 
A : 














the number of employees in the industries of the State (mai ii{ae- it was 
turing and repair plants). F sentat 
In order to ascertain employment conditions, hours, and wages at JB the he 
the close of March, 1922, agents of the department have been making JR recom 
imspections and surveys, particularly in the sugar and lumber i))dus- Bef 
tries, railroad work, and the building trades. » be nai 
The latest statistics indicate a very considerable increase in \i))e10- tentat 
“Si one, compared with 1920 and the early part of 1921. Conditions, J Pub 
owever, showed some improvement in the first two months 0! the tentat 
present year. There have been substantial reductions in waves i) laund 
all occupations. Workers in the sugar and lumber industries have J Ten 
been obliged ‘to accept practically prewar scales,” the average waye J ing in 
decrease in such industries being 46 per cent. Hours of labor have J Indus’ 
been lengthened. Where employees previously worked 8, 9, or |) J and is 
hours a day they are working from 10 to 11 hours, and in the sugar J is the 
industries 12 hours. Many of the smaller lumber operators have J own e 
shut down, and will remain so until business improves. Others are the St 
running part time, some of them only 3 days a week, trying to il eral it 
their workers. | (3) sh 
During 1921 over 1,800 places of employment were inspected ani (6) he 
approximately 123,000 workers covered. The inspectors found !u! Pre; 
few violations of either State or Federal labor laws. draft 
A State free employment bureau has been created under the =\iper- Fe respec 
vision of the commissioner of labor. Offices have been estab istied Engin 
at New Orleans, Shreveport, and St. Charles. The office at New in the 
Orleans has enrolled about 3,500 persons, mainly unskilled or ~emi- study 
skilled workers.  hensiy 
The department has been making a “fight” to have fire escape FF been 
erected. Practically 75 were put up in the last year, and in the past J comm 
two years the number erected was greater than in any preceding Saf 
four years. applic 
'Inforn 
Industry 
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board has been formed composed of 12 prominent bakers of Pe..\.\}. 
vania and 2 representatives of the bakers’ union. 
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Montana.! 


THe promotion of the establishment of free employment offices is 

at present the chief activity of the division of labor and publicity 
of the Montana Department of Agriculture, Labor, and Industry. 
The law provides for the maintenance of such offices in all the first 
and second class cities of the State, the expense to be borne by the 
cities themselves. These agencies are required to report to the 
division of labor and publicity. The chief of that division has been 
appointed Federal director of employment for Montana of the United 
States Employment Service. If practicable, cooperation between 
that service and the municipal Miahdeuent offices will be established. 





Pennsylvania.’ 


AFTER a consideration of the criticism submitted at the two public 

hearings concerning minors in theatrical performances for pay 
it was decided by the Pennsylvania Industrial Board that a repre- 
sentative committee be designated from the persons who attended 
the hearmgs to examine all the information at hand and formulate 
recommendations for submission to the board. 

Before the middle of April another representative committee will 
he named by the commissioner of labor and industry to redraft the 
tentative ruling on industrial home work. 

Public hearings.—Public hearings are scheduled for April on ‘the 
tentative revised mechanical power transmission code, the tentative 
laundries code, and the tentative moving-picture regulations. 

Tentative code for dyeing industry.—A code on machinery safeguard- 
ing in dyeing and finishing of textiles has been submitted to the 
Industrial Board by the Master Dyers’ Association of Philadelphia 
and is to be presented for public hearing before final adoption. This 
is the first time a Pennsylvania association has drafted a code at its 
own expense and submitted such measure for adoption throughout 
the State. This code, which is illustrated, has seven parts: (1) Gen- 
eral instructions pertaining to guards; (2) dyeing of loose fibers; 
(3) slubbing and cap dyeing; (4) dyeing of yarns; (5) piece dyeing; 
(6) hosiery dyeing; and (7) silk dyeing. 

Preparation of the building code.—Three sections of the tentative 
draft of the building code are already completed: They deal, 
respectively, with assembly, residence, and business buildings. 
Engineering requirements are taken up in section 4. New conditions 
in the building industry have necessitated prolonged work and 
study for the preparation of this code which “is the most compre- 
hensive and pretentious draft of safety regulations that has ever 
been attempted by the Industrial Board and its building code 
committee,’ 

Safety standards in the baking industry.—In connection with the 
application of safety standards in the baking industry an advisory 





, te ation received in a letter of Apr. 1, 1922, from Montana Department of Agriculture, Labor, and 
hdustry. 
‘ Bulletin of Information issued by the Industrial Board and press release from the Pennsylvania De 


partment of Labor and Industries, Harrisburg. March, 1922. 
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board has been formed composed of 12 prominent bakers of Pe) .\..1. 
vania and 2 representatives of the bakers’ union. 

Testing of ja appliances.—A realization of the need for |») ,;,. 
tories to examine and approve safety appliances has led the ~),;, 
Industrial Board to have recourse to several expedients. | |,,. 
“recently ruled that in certain cases affidavits accompanyin > {) 
application for approval will be passed by experts, representai. « ,/ 
labor, the manufacturers, and insurance carners.”” The devieo. ayo 














also to be examined by these experts in order to avoid the delays 

which would ensue were the tests made by an outside agency. s)\)\\. 

of the board’s tests are made by the United States Bure: of 
Standards, the laboratories of the Pennsylvania State Colleow .)( covere 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. While 
Use of second-hand curled hair in upholstery work.—The division of anpaic 
hygiene and engineering is making an investigation into the w.o «| In a 
second-hand curled hair in upholstery work. It is claimed that <\0/ statist 
hair is commonly used by furniture manufacturers and uphols( «rer where 
without being sterilized and cleaned except by picking and is pur “have 
4 chased from second-hand dealers who gather it from dumps a\\ in manne 
ri other ways. After this study is completed the results will be s1\- compa 
‘| mitted to the Industrial Board for a ruling to cover the industry. ing to 
& Ruling on child labor —On April 14, 1922, the following ruling not re 
ti became effective: endeay 
i Rule M-38. That the employment of minors under 16 years of age on coal drovers payme 
- is within the meaning of section 5 of the Child Labor Act of 1915, and is prob! ited conduc 
b Compilation of labor laws—A compilation of the labor laws of pron 
; Pennsylvania is now in the hands of the printer. The volume was 7 
prepared by the Industrial Board with the cooperation of the Legis|s- do not 
tive Reference Library and the attorney general, in compliance with —— 
numerous requests. to inte 
connec 
establi 
Texas. The 
ac le 
A RECENT typewritten report from the commissioner of labor of i é 
the ne: 


Texas gives the following information pegoening the activities 
of the State bureau of labor statistics from February 1, 192!. to 
January 31, 1922, the first year of his administration: 


Number of cities and towns covered by inspections............ a 
Number of employing establishments visited. ............................ 
Number of inspections made therein. . ................-..-22...22002-2-2.. 


Lhe’ 





aa “ ers in establishments inspected. ......................-..-. 9 . workin 
nce erent oe nue vee nS Ot¥ts<nbrs htienbisteers anor -- Indi 
Number of ates left with employing concerns requiring changes and im- employ 
a SEESO AS AS ic GP RS 639 
Number of cases handled under child-labor law. .......................---. 954 a Py 
Number of inspections of derailing devices on railroads.............-....... 10 ee 
Inspections were made in 1,811 establishments with particular re. per ce 
erence to the requirements of the health, safety, and comfort law ani decreas 
the 9-hour day and 54-hour week law affecting woman wage earners. earni 
To fulfill the provisions of the first-mentioned law, the bureau's 211 lar 
representatives issued 328 orders; to meet the requirements of the 1920. 
latter law, 127 orders, 49 of which were relative to overtime payments factori¢ 
[1078] 
a ay 226 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
{ Average weekly earnings in February, 1922, were $21.44, or <| 49 
PY: more than in the preceding month. Average weekly earning. ayo 
PL etill aver @9R@ in ctane finichine. railroad repair shops. printin.-.. 
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to female workers. There were several cases of prosecution and 
assessments of fines. 

During the year $7,560.60 was collected for license fees, occupa- 
tion taxes, etc., from the 58 private employment agencies under the 
bureau’s license and control. ) 

General statistical data regarding employment conditions were 
obtained and made public. A special investigation was undertaken 
in the east. Texas lumber camps. 

In accordance with the provisions of the semimonthly pay-day 
law, with the enforcement of which the commissioner is charged, 
the bureau of labor statistics has given consideration during the vear 
covered by the report to 341 cases in re nonpayment of wages. 
While several thousands of dollars were collected, “the records show 
unpaid wage claims of $112,946.89 still pending.’’ 

In assisting in the collection of wage claims the bureau of labor 
statistics has found the law very inadequate, particularly in cases 
where employers were dishonest. In the oil industry the workers 
“have beem fleeced of their wages in a most startling and unjust 
manner,” the files including 268 wage claim cases against 95 oil 
companies which “have cheated their employees out of wages amount- 
ing to $106,570.39." There were numerous other cases which were 
not referred to the office of the commissioner. That bureau has 
endeavored by all available peaceful and legal methods to force the 
payment of just claims referred thereto. Many of these companies 
conduct their busmess “under a declaration of trust, drawn up by 
shrewd lawyers, and have no other purpose than to swindle their 


erers 
pur- 
id in 
sub- 
ry 

ling 





sa ; employees and other ereditors.”’ In the majority of cases the workers 
ery do not apply soon enough to the bureau for aid and are deceived by 
are $ promises of payment until it is too late for the commissioner’s office 
to interfere successfully. It should be understood, however, in this 
connection that “no eomplaints have been filed agaimst the old 
established oil companies.”’ 
The bureau proposes to recommend the passage of adequate and ; 
just legislation on wage payments. Data relative to the subject are . 
or of ai colleeted for presentation to the governor of the State and to 
“ities the next legislature. 
1, to 
: 
Wisconsin. 
‘THE Monthly Progress of Work Report of the Industrial Commission 
tJ of Wisconsin for February, 1922, contains an aceount of general 


working conditions, # summary of which is given below: 

Industrial’ conditions.—The increase in the number of persons 
employed in factories and mines in February, 1922, was only 0.5 
per cent over those employed in the first month of this year. Total 
wages rose 8.7 per cent m February and average weekly earnings 8.2 
per cent. ‘Fhe number of persons employed that month was 32.9 


4, 196 


is. 76D 









639 
94 


103 








ref- per cent less than the number employed in July, 1920, while the 
and decrease in total wages was 48.5 per cent and m average weekly 
ers. earnings 22.7 per cent. These figures are based upon returns from 
1u’s 211 large employers who have been reporting monthly since July, 
the 1920, ir pay rolls cover about one-third of the workers in the 
nts factories and mines of Wisconsin. 
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Average weekly earnings in February, 1922, were $21.44, or «| 49 
more than in the preceding month. Average weekly earniny. jy, 
still over $26 in stone finishing, railroad repair shops, printin« 4), 


publishing, and in the light, power, and chemical plants, but are |...\,,y 
$20 in the woodworking industries, boots and shoes, hosier, 4),) 
other knit goods, baking and confectionery, and laundries an. (|), 
cleaning. 

General orders.—The general safety orders for mines are aw, \}\)\o 
the commission’s final action. The revision of the orders on ~./(;\ 


in building construction will soon be sepa to be submitted for ))\:h|)- 
hearing. Proposed changes in the new electrical safety code \\ || |). 
presented to an advisory committee in April. 

First-aid courses.—In January, February, and the early ».1 «/ 
March the United States Bureau of Mines Safety Service Car \.. \\) 
gave first-aid courses in 11 cities in Wisconsin. The chief pury <0 « 
the trip was to give quarrymen an opportunity to train their wo) kes 
in first-aid in conformity with the new general orders regs:iiny 
quarries. In some of the cities where the car stopped, indu-j a! 
establishments and police officers availed themselves of the cliaice 
to secure instruction in first-aid. First-aid clubs were formed 4: 
Red Granite, Lohrville, and Berlin to keep up interest in the su!) ject. 

Ventilation engineering.—The ventilating engineer of the con mis 
sion has recently been giving particular attention to the problem of 
removing dust in grain elevators. It is generally cuneeiled | at present 
that it is mechanically possible to collect the dust in elevators aii ty 
reduce substantially the hazard of dust explosions. A State-wide 
conference on the problem was scheduled for March 21, 1922. [e\eva- 
tor men maintain that the removal of dusts from grain wil! 10 
be looked upon with favor by the shippers. 

The ventilating engineer is planning a campaign for the solving 
of ventilating problems in garages, laundries, slaughterhouses. :1( 
tanneries. 

Woman and child labor inspections.—In February the feinat 
deputies visited 269 establishments, 85 of which had no women 
employed. Woman and child labor surveys have been made in 
Baraboo, Manitowoc, and Menasha followed up by letters from ‘he 
secretary of the commission to the local newspapers, reporting }rielly 
on the conditions found by the inspector and setting forth the iin 
legal requirements regarding the employment of women and children. 

Child labor, Milwaukee.—The Milwaukee office issued 649 permits in 
February, 1921, and in February, 1922, only 369. The decrease wis 
chiefly in the number of reissued permits, the industrial situation 
appanently conene a reduction in turnover among child workers as 
well as among adult laborers. 

During February, 1922, 334 children who had temporary perms \ 
work were given new physical examinations whch, resulted in the 
granting of permanent permits to 71 of these children and 1) ‘he 
extension of the temporary permits of the remaining 263 in ord«r \ 
allow more time for the correction of minor physical defects. |v 

ment bureau’s records for February of the present year +! 

47 children of permit age registered, 53 orders from emp!.\'s. 

87 children referred to positions, 43 known to have been place! (i! 
on full time), 22 of them in domestic service. 
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Child labor in beet fields. —An investigation was carried on last fall 
of labor conditions in the sugar-beet fields of 6 Wisconsin counties. 
A more comprehensive study is to be made in May and June of the 
present year. . . 

Minimum wage.—Not only are there many more violations*of the 
minimum wage law reported now than a year ago but a greater number 
of women are employed at the minimum wage than formerly. Com- 
paratively few employers, however, have reduced wages below the 










lety minimum rates. 
iblie Sporadic cases of the substitution of men for women are reported 
Ul be but in general there has been far less reduction in the number of 
female workers than in the number of male workers. Even in 
tof factories Where’men might easily be substituted for women, it has not 
10 been done on any large scale, and the first requests for female time- 
se of keepers have recently been received by the Milwaukee employment 
"Kers oflice. 
ding Home work.—To facilitate compliance with the new home-work 
trial law, application blanks for securing permits to give out home work 
ance are to be sent to the various manufacturers who are known to distrib- 
dat ute such work. All local health officers will be instructed by letter 
ject, as to their duties in connection with the home-work law and it is 
LMIS- planned to have the standards of inspection formulated by an 
m ol advisory committee. 
sent Labor conditions in canning factories.—There were only a few slight 
id to violations of the pea-canning rules for 1921. One-half of the women 
wide working in the pea canneries received 25 cents per hour, 3 cents more 
leva- than the commission’s established minimum rate. Few of the can- 
hot neries availed themselves of the maximum hours permitted by the 
pea-canning rules. 
ving Only one serious overstepping of the hours of labor rules is reported 
and among the bean, cherry, corn, and tomato canneries. 
Apprenticeship.—aAt the close of February the number of indentured 
mile apprentices in the State was 1,279, a gain of 25 over the preceding 
mien month. The majority of the new contracts were in the building 
le in trades. The first indentures ever entered into in business lines were 
1 the concluded in February. A Milwaukee commission house indentured 
riefly a boy apprentice for traffic work and several druggists entered into 
main apprenticeship agreements to teach elements of pharmacy as well as 
dren, business methods and salesmanship. It is planned to have represent- 
its nm ative committees to draft echediles of training’’ and to establish 
. Was standard wage scales for different business lines. A survey of appren- 
ation ticeship in the building trades was conducted in Appleton. Thirteen 
rs as out of 36 contractors had no employees, while 72 journeymen, 18 
helpers over 21 years of age, and 2 minor apprentices were employed 
ts to by the other 23 contractors. It is probable that the large number of 
the adult helpers in the building trades has impeded the development of 
the apprenticeship in such trades. Very little advance along ‘this line 
r to can bé looked for until contractors are more willing to employ boys 
The under 21. 
how 
ers, 


(all 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Howat Cases Dismissed by United States Supreme Court. 


"THE Supreme Court of the United States recently had before i: 
cases on writs of error to the Supreme Court of Kansas sec.) , 
ruling on the constitutionality of the law of that State establis|)))\. 
court of industrial relations. Plaimtiffsim error, Alexander How:): ))) 
others, had been sentenced to confinement im jail until they s})\)\\| 


testify under a subpeena before the court named, and afterwards \ o> 


sentenced to one year’s imprisonment for contempt, having vio): {| 
an injunction issued by the District Court of Crawford County for\)i) 
ding the calling of a strike in violation of the industrial relations |. 
These cases were jomed, and a decision of March 13, 1922, dism isso) 
them on the d that the questions involved were disposed 0! |); 
the court of 
that a Federal court had no jurisdiction. Mr. Chief Justice {i 
delivered the opinion of the court. 





Extension of the Training of Foremen in the Paper Industry.' 


"THE success of the hee hana in the training of foremen carrici 
on by the paper industry and the Federal Board for Vocation: 


Education at Canton, N. C., has resulted in similar instruction being 


ew York, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin are ready to follow suii 

reparation for this unusual kind of technical instruction was beyun 
by the paper industry about three years ago. The lack of suita)!e 
textbooks at once became apparent and a fund of $40,000 was raise 
by the American and the Canadian paper and pulp associations (i 
enable the technical associations of the United States and Canada 
to furnish such texts. The first two of these books comprising 
Lhe tedoieihd instruction in the basie sciences are now in use in sone 
of the mills, and a third dealing with the actual work on pulp wil! |» 
issued soon. 


dag in one of the paper mills at Erie, Pa., while large paper mil|- i) 
P 





First-Aid Training for Officers of the Merchant Marine. 


AN AMENDMENT to the general rules and regulations of the 
Board of Supervising Inspectors which has recently been «p- 
aya the Seeretary of Commerce provides, according to Pu! 
ealth Reports, March 31, 1922 (p. 758), that “no candidate for 
original license as master, mate, pilot, or engineer shall be examine’ 
unless he has completed a course of instruction in ‘first aid’ approy 





4 The Paper and Pulp Industry, Mar. 15, 1922, p. 5. 
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Workers’ College at Katonah, N. Y.! 








nsas on principles of general and not Federal law, < 


DROOK WOO!)). the first resident college for workers in th). 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 999 
hy the United States Public Health Service and has passed an oral 
examination based on a Manual on Ship Sanitation and First Aid 
recently prepared by the Public Health Service in cooperation with 
the Seamen’s Church Institute of New York City.” 

It is believed that this provision will be of the greatest service to 
officers and men on on which do not carry a ship’s doctor and 
which lack facilities for the care of the sick and injured. Ignorance 
of the elementary rules of sanitation and hygiene are frequently to 
blame for poor sanitary conditions on shipboard, and it is extremely 
advisable from both a humanitarian and economic viewpoint that 
the sanitary conditions should be improved, since illness among mem- 
hers of the crew which could have been avoided by simple medica! 
treatment or the application of fundamental principles of sanitation 
is often the cause of vessels having to run shorthanded. 


mid Course in Industrial Lighting for Factory Inspectors in Massachusetts. 


sed THROUGH the courtesy of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology, a short intensive course in industrial lighting has been 
Lo given for the benefit of industrial inspectors in the department of 
raft labor and industries. The purpose of the course was to provide better 
equipment for the inspectors in applying the new lighting code when 
it goes into operation. A tentative lighting code has been published 
by the department and is now available for distribution. A hearing 
on the question of adopting a mandatory code will be held on May 16. 





Led 
nal 
- Fair Wages for Prisoners in New York State Prisons. 
’ [MPROVEMENT in conditions existing in the State prisons is looked 
i for as a result of the recent passage * by the New York Assembly of | 
ble three bills affecting labor and production within the prisons. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the first bill, fair wages will be paid to prisoners. 
Inmates now receiving on an average 14 cents a day for their work 
will under the new law receive all profits obtained from their produc- 
sas tion minus the cost of their maintenance. The second bill provides 
sa for the creation of a bureau of standards whose duty it will be “to 
7) work out a system of standardization of production in the prisons 
whereby the several State departments will be able to make purchases 
from the penal institutions to meet their needs.’’ Under the third 
measure a department of purchase will be organized which will have 
charge of all purchasing for the State and will supply all available 
needs from the prison shops if possible. 


sed 
to 


: 
Lda 


the It is believed that the reforms effected by this new legislation will 
ip- encourage the prisoners to produce capacity output each day and 
slic eliminate the practice of “ca canny”? which has been growing more 
for common. The new statutes provide an additional incentive 


d to output by making the inmate’s family the first beneficiary of the 
ed profits of his labor. 


‘Christian Seience Monitor, Mar. 18, 1922, p. 4. 
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Introduction of Profit Sharing in the Krupp Works at Fecen ! 
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Workers’ College at Katonah, N. Y.! 


BROOK WOOD, the first resident college for workers in this |). 
try (see Montuty Lasor Review, June, 1921, p. 193 hq 
located at Katonah, N. Y., has been in operation for some 1). \\\)\ 
This experiment in adult education is being carried out und. » ;}, 
supervision of two committees, one of which consists of the jjp.¥. 
dents of the federations of labor of several States and represei(.:) j\o. 
of several trade-unions, including the teachers’ union of New y,) 
City, and endeavors to enlist the cooperation of labor organiz,(\«). 
in the work and to see that the courses offered are applicable \. ||), 
needs of the labor movement. The other committee, compo-i| «f 
professors from Columbia University, the University of Pei),.\\. 
vania, and Amherst College, is an advisory body which ASSists in) so 
planning the courses offered as to make them valuable to the «\\. 
of students for whom they are intended. 
About 20 students, 7 of whom are women, are“in attendanc: {))\ 
ear. This number is all that can be accommodated at prose. 
The students, most of whom are from positions of some sort 11) |»!)«; 
organizations, are older than those in colleges generally, the ay orig 
age being 25 years. The government of the college is democratic, 
each member—student or teacher—having one vote in its manave- 
ment. All students are carrying the same work during the first \ ear 
of the operation of the college, namely, history of civilization, oc- 
nomics, statistics, English literature, grammar for those who need it, 
and a course in debate and argumentation. Once a week a dehaic is 
held and the following day a period of two hours is devoted to «riti- 
cism of the “effectiveness of the argument and the soundness 0} )»\- 
sentation.’’ The plan for the second year’s work is not yet comp! «te, 
but the program will likely include courses in labor tactics, social 
psychology, some science, advanced statistics, and farm and labor 
journalism. ; 





Canadian Coal Statistics, 1921.” 


ACCORDING to a report on coal statistics in Canada during the 
year ending December, 1921, issued by the Dominion Bureau 

of Statistics, the total output of coal for that period was ex!) 

15,000,000 short tons valued at $74,273,000 or $4.97 per ton. 

The 1921 output was 88 per cent of that of 1920, which was 1().\)()))- 
000 tons. The coal production of last year included 96,964 tons o/ 
anthracite, 1,627,800 tons of bituminous, and 3,217,654 tons of livnite. 

The amount of Canadian coal exported in 1921 was 1,987,276 <hr 
tons and in 1920, 2,558,223 short tons. During 1921, 18,102,620 <!i0r' 
tons of coal were imported into Canada, about 84 per cent ©) th 
amount imported the previous year. 





! Bulletin of the Consumers’ League of New York, March, 1922, p. 2. 
2 The Labor Gazette (Canada). Ottawa, p. 323. March, 1922. 
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atmospheric conditions in deep and hot mines; £3,000 ($14,599.5 
for extra lecture room and laboratories at one of the mining sx: 
and several smaller crants. the amounts of which are not ox. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 931 
Introduction of Profit Sharing in the Krupp Works at Essen. 


Wille the participation of workmen in the profits of their em- 

ployer, through bonuses or holdings of small blocks of stock, 
is not unknown in Germany, although it can not be said to be com- 
mon, the importance of the firm of Krupp of Essen (Fried. Krupp 
Aktien Gesellschaft) attaches unusual interest to the announcement 
that its employees are to be given opportunity to become stock- 
holders in the enterprise. 

The Krupp company, compelled after the war to abandon the 
manufacture of arms, has turned its energies to the manufacture of 
a wide range of commodities. Until 1921 it had paid no dividend for 
three years. In 1921 it declared a dividend of 6 per cent and in- 
creased its capital by 250,000,000 marks ($59,500,000, par). Anas yet 
undetermined amount of the new stock is to be made available to the 
employees of the company at a low price, which has not been fixed. 
Only workmen who have been in the employ of the company for at 
least five years will be permitted to become shareholders. They 
will be consolidated in an_association to be called ‘“ Krupp’sche 
Treuhand,” (Krupp Trust Fund), which will administer their hold- 
ings and disburse and account for the earnings of the stock. ‘The 
annual earnings shall not amount to less than 6 per cent or to more 
than 10 per cent of the value of each share. One representative of 
the association will be given a place on the board of , ae of the 
firm. 

While the press has greeted the new policy with approval, the 
workmen’s council at the Krupp plant - warned the workmen 
against taking advantage of the opportunity offered them of becoming 
shareholders. The council said in part: 

Although we take for granted that the influence of workmen shareholders in the 
factory will be negligible, we see in this experiment a great peril to general labor. It 
can not lead to a healthful development of the factory if some men taken from the 
ranks of the laborers are to be considered as cooperating in the enterprise. Through 
such a step opposition of interests will be created which can result only in great dam- 
age to the general labor cause. The feeling of solidarity which we consider absolutely 
necessary for the working classes would be attacked and imperiled. A sense of our 
responsibility causes us most strongly to warn against such participation the masses 
of workmen represented by us. 





British Miners’ Welfare Fund.” 


UNDER the provisions of the Mining Act of 1920 a fund was estab- 

lished to be used for the social well-being, recreation, and living 
conditions of workers in and about cosl mines as well as for the 
advancement of mining education and research. The fund, which 


| 1s made up by a levy of 1 penny on each ton of coal mined, is admin- 


istered by a committee appointed by the Board of Trade. 
According to a report from the mines department the first grants 


| were made from the fund on February 28, 1922, as follows: £12,000 


($58,398, par) for research work on miners’ safety lamps and coal- 
dust dangers, £1,000 ($4,866.50, par) for research on the control of 





_ Consular report from Berlin, dated March 4, 1922. 
‘ Labour Gazette, London, March, 1922, p. 111. 
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atmospheric conditions in deep and hot mines; £3,000 ($14,599.5 

for extra lecture room and laboratories at one of the mining s : 
and several smaller grants, the amounts of which are not gives, {,, 
the promotion of local recreation schemes. 





Provision of Unemployment Insurance, by Industries, in Great Britain 


‘THE question as to what possible extent unemployment inswi) sj)» 
may be borne by individual industries rather than by th: 
ernment has for quite a time been under consideration }: ¢\ 
British Mmmistry of Labor, and the minister of labor has rec.)):), 
taken measures to secure from the principal employers’ associ: :\.). 
and trade-unions their considered opinion as to a practical so))it),) 
of this problem along the lines suggested. To this end he has »-<\:.\| 
each t wrwe to submit the best method of dealmg with unem))\.y- 
ment insurance in the trades composing it. The Unemployiiey, 
Insurance Act, 1920, made provision whereby schemes of this kin 
could be arranged and administered by associations of emp|iyo- 
and employed in given industries, but owing to the general ind 1i<)»:\ 
depression little use has been made of the opportunity afforded |) (\. 
act. Furthermore, the financial burden caused by the recent wipro- 
cedented unemployment has made temporarily impossible tl. e- 
operation of the Ministry with trades that were imterested in <\0/ 
an arrangement. The minister states that as soon as the balance i) 
the central fund is again large enough he will weleome and eneouri 
the establishment of schemes for dealmg with unemployment ji.sur- 

ance on an industrial basis. 





Measures for Improvement of Working Conditions in Carpet Factories in Persia. 


RIENDLY representations have been made several times by (/\e 
International Labor Office to the Government of Persia re}:tis 
to very Srppomenerte labor conditions for women and childrei 
in certain Persian carpet factories, particularly in Kerman ani i's 
neighborhood. As an outcome of such representations, a committee 
has been organized in that city in conformity with the Governien' 
proposals to conclude an agreement with employers in the carpc'- 
making industry or to adopt regulations for the welfare o! 
employees. 
regulations, which were to be effective as of December 10), |''2!. 
are to be based on the following principles: 
1. Complete liberty and equality of right on both sides in regard to the conc !)-'™ 
of labor agreements; 


2. Registration of labor agreements; a 

3. Introduction of a compulsory 8-hour day, pieceworkers to be left free in 1) 
respect; 

4. Provisional increase of 5 per cent in wages; 

5. Weekly rest and holiday on festivals to be compulsory. 

6. Employers guilty of violating these regulations to be held responsible. 





1 Labour Gazette, London, Mar., 1922, p. 106. 
? Official Bulletin of International La Office, Geneva, Dec. 21, 1921, and Mar. 15, 1922. [:: {orm 
tion used from latter bulletin taken from ‘‘Setareye Iran” of Dee. 23, 1921. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. Zoe 
Reorganization of Spanish Department of Labor. 


CONSULAR report from Madrid, Spain, under date of March 
A |, 1922, states that by a royal order of February 20, 1922, 
certain departments under the Ministry of Public Works have 
heen transferred to the Department of Labor, the title of the 
latter being changed to Ministry of Labor, Commerce, and Industry. 
Those departments of commerce and industry having particularly 
to do with the prdémotion of domestic commerce and industrial 
activity have been incorporated into the new ministry, leaving mines, 
aero stations, civil aviation, the merchant marine, maritime communi- 
cation, and naval construction still under the Department of Public 
Works. The schools of industrial engineering, grain elevators, 
statistics, and the geographical and statistical institute are likewise 
incorporated into the Ministry of Labor, Commerce, and Industry. 



















Permanent Court of International Justice and the International Labor Organization.’ 


HE Permanent Court of International Justice, inaugurated at 
The Hague on February 15, 1922, was organized according to the 
constitution Approved at the first assembly of the League of 
Nations, December 13, 1920. The 15 judges and 4 deputy judges 
composing this court are elected by the assembly and by the coun- 
cil of the League of Nations “from amongst persons of high moral 
character’’ who have “ the qualifications required for appointment to 
the highest judicial offices in their respective countries, or are jur- 
isconsults of recognized competence in international law.”’ 

The court has authority to deal with all questions that may be 
presented to it by the parties concerned. 

After the inaugural ceremony the court held private sessions: in 
order to establish its standing orders and code of procedure. It 
seems probable that at the court’s first regular session matters of 
special interest to labor will be submitted, among them the question 
raised by the Government of France at the third international labor 
conference at Geneva, which concerns “ the competence of the con- 
ference and the international labor organization in agricultural 
matters.” 

The court will also be called upon to interpret article 389 of the 
Peace Treaty relative to the nomination by the members of the League 
of Nations “of nongovernment delegates and advisers chosen in 
agreement with the industrial organizations most representative of 
mplayer or workpeople, as the case may be.”’ 

n addition to the court’s lenary sittings there is to be a labor 
ench with five judges, who will have the assistance of four technical 
issessors, who will be selected in each case from a panel of * assessors 
or labor cases,”? composed of two persons designated by each member 
f the League of Nations and “an equivalent number nominated by 
he governin body of the International Labor Office.”’ 

opie of all the written proceedings of the court will be furnished 
he director of the International Labor Office, such office being at 
iberty to supply the court with all necessary data in labor cases. 





l : P y . . " 
Industrial and Labor Information, vol. 1, No. 9, Mar.3, 1922. International Labor Office, Geneva 
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T 
AtABAMA.—Child Welfare Department. Child labor division. Instructions to a 
tendents, principals, and other school authorities for the isswance of emp) jj.) 
certificates and newsboys’ badges as is required by the Alabama child labor lay \f,,,,). The 
gomery [1921]. 8 pp. County 
ALaska.—Governor. Report-to the Secretary of the Interior | for the fiscal yoo. yrjy) Massat 
June 30), 1921. Washington, 1921. 102 pp. 198 
Brief mention is made of labor conditions. The : 
Arizona.—State Mine Inspector. Tenth annual report for the year ending \.. hr Life for 
30, 1921. Phoenix {1921|. 74 pp. contint 
Because of the lack of production in the larger mines and a consequent sh) inkave selling 
of employment, there was a marked decrease in the number of accidents in | \ tion wi 
total of 5,759 men were employed on the date of the last inspection, 3,434 6) hom ' gion, it 
worked underground. The fatal accidents numbered 22 and the nonfatal ac «joyts price-fi. 
509. The corresponding figures for the previous year were 13,340 employees, ©) 1! numbel 
and 958 nonfatal accidents. Micuta 
Iutino1s.—Board for Vocational Education. Annual report, July 1, 1920, to ./ oom 
1921. Springfield, 1921. 40 pp. Bulletin No. 20. Dur 
Includes an account of the work of the board in promoting industrial ed1i.)1iny fatal an 
through part-time schools, evening schools, and full-time trade schools. in the | 
—— Department of Mines and Minerals. Fortieth annual coal report | fiscal your wie mining 
June 30|, 1921. Springfield, 1921. 324 pp. Missou 
Statistics from this publication appear on page 221 of this issue of the Mowry tati 
Labor Review. New J 
lowa.— Mine Inspectors. Report for the biennial period ending December .)'. a 
Des Moines, 1920. 48 pp Nort 
Contains statistics on production, number of employees, days of employmen'. |is OrEGO? 
of time, and accidents. disc 
Kansas.—Court of Industrial Relations. Women’s Division. Cost of living s+ of = 
wage-earning women of the State of Kansas. Topeka, 1922. 42 pp. TENNE! 
A summary of this survey is found on pages — and — of this issue of the Mowry 192 
Lasor Review. This « 
Kentucky.—Department of Mines. Annual report for the year ending Decem| i! for 
Frankfort [1921]. 252 pp. West \ 
The report shows that 834 mines were employing a total of 58,347men. Each eon pany Jus 
worked an average of 187 days and lost an average of 4.26 days on account of =‘ rikes The f 
The total tonnage lost because of strikes was estimated at 1,313,774.86. The mimber list of c 
of accidents reported in 1920 was 127 for 266,825.87 tons produced per fatal ac: ident, district 
as compared with 114 fatalities in 1919. prosecu 
MaryLAND.—Board of Labor and Statistics. Mining inspector. Annual repo." d In th 
May 1, 1919, to May 1, 1920. Baltimore, 1921. 52 pp. ents, a 
The mining tonnage, both clay and coal, for the State in the year covered |\y ‘he by the 
report was 2,965,358, or 751,201 tons less than in the preceding year. The prodw ‘ion! There ¥ 
coal in two counties of the State for 1919 and 1920 is shown in the following ta! | 
234 [1088] 1 
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Wreconstn.— Industriel Commission. Workmen's compensation. Ninth annie! 6p. 
July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1921. Madison [19227]. 90 pp. 


A résumé of this report appears on page 173 of this issue of the Monruiy | 4), 
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,RODUCTION OF COAL IN ALLEGANY AND GARRETT COUNTIES IN THE YEAR 
PROD ENDING MAY 1, 1920, AND IN THE PRECEDING YEAR. 








Tonnage. 











County. l 

ty | Decrease 

19919 | 1920 | in 1920 

from 1919. 
_ — Wye ; _—- —_—— 
ARSE AcE ANITA R Sn Abe 2 dt ade 2 asin esos ccccecscnscoseel 2,723,190 | 2, 160, 288 | 562, 902 
Geet obs an pean EER one Seo ome tne sper cccs ee cse sccctcccccccese ie: 917, 420 | 754, 401 163, 019 
POR a dao cn teeth Bhs Seas eee dee wesdapoccaccccccccowcccccece | 3,640,610 2, 914, 689 | 725, 921 





The production per miner in Allegany County in 1920 was 867 tons; in Garrett 
County, 1,164 tons. 

MassAcHUSETTS.—S pecial Commission on the Necessaries of Life. Report, January, 
1922. Boston, 1922. 177 pp. 

The act of April 27, 1921, continued the Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life for a period of one year from May 1, 1921, during which period the commission has 
continued its work of investigating and furnishing information concerning the cost and 
selling price of the necessaries of life, including its administrative duties in connec- 
’ tion with the adjustment of rents throughout the State. The policy of the commis- 

’ gion, it is stated, has been to regard itself strictéy as a fact-finding agency and not a 
price-fixing board. Appendix I consists of tables and charts giving prices and index 
numbers of the various necessaries of life. 

MicnicAN (MAaRQuETTE CountTy).—Jnspector of Mines. Report for year ending Sep- 
tember 30,1921. Ishpeming [1921]. [9 pp.| 

During the fiscal year 3,714 men were employed in the mines and quarries. Four 
fatal and 509 nonfatal accidents, of which 134 were serious, occurred during the year 
in the mines and on the surface. The fatality rate per 1,000 men employed in the 
mining industry, including quarries, was 1.09. 


Meee eee of Education. Rehabilitation division. Vocational rehabili- 
tation for disabled persons. Jefferson City [1921]. 11 pp. 


New Jersey.—Coal Investigating Committee. Intermediate report to the legislature, 
session of 1922. Trenton, 1922. 8 pp. 
Norta Daxota.—Industrial Commission. Report, 1921. Bismarck [1922]. 68 pp. 


Orzcon.—Industrial Accident Commission. Physical and vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled men and women who are seriously injured while under the protection of the 
workmen’s compensation law of Oregon. Salem, 1922. 381 pp. 


TENNESSEE.—State Mining Department. Twenty-fifth annual report, 1919. Nashville, 
1920. 114 pp. 

This document is bound with the administrative report of the State Geological Sur- 
vey for 1919. 

West Viremnta.—Department of Mines. First annual report for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920. Charleston {927} 406 pp. 

The first section of this volume contains a report to the governor, an alphabetical 
list of coal companies, a directory of mines, coal and coke statistics, and reports of 
district mine inspectors. The second section deals with accident statistics and 
prosecutions. 

In the year ending June 30, 1920, there were 320 fatal accidents, 848 nonfatal acci- 
dents, and 2,188 “‘minor” accidents. The gross tons produced in the year covered 
by the report totaled 78,991,316, exclusive of 1,000,000 from small country mines. 
There was an average of one fatal accident to every 246,847 gross tons produced. 
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Wisconsin .— Industriel Commission. Workmen’s compensation. 
July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1921. Madison [19227]. 90 pp. 
A résumé of this report appears on page 173 of this issue of the Monruiy |! 
Review. q 
—— State Board of Education. An inventory description ef Wisconsin’s cor 
schools. Madison, 1922. 257 pp. Wisconsin’s Educational Horizon, Vol. 
This bulletin constitutes Chapter IV of Continuation schools of Wisconsin, vo 
schoo! survey. 
Untrep StarEs.—Congress. Senate. Conditions in the bituminous coal fields. Re p.»; 
Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Department of Labo, 


ers and earnings in bituminous coal ——- fall and winter of 1921. Was! 
1922. 87 pp. 67th Congress, 2d session. Senate Doewment No. 177. 


A summary of this investigation appears on pages | to 8 of the Monn: 
Review for April, 1922. 
—— Department of Labor. 

sentative cities, 1920. 
NEOUS Series. 

A preliminary statement regarding this investigation was published in the \|. 
Lasor Review for July, 1921, pages 175 to 180. 

—— —— —— Labor legislation of 1920. Washington, 1922. 
292. Labor laws of the United States series. 

National War Labor Board. <A history of tis formation and «vi ; 

together with its awards and the do®uments of importance in the record of its dei ioy- 
ment. Washington, 1921. 334 pp. Bulletin No. 287. Labor as affected by 
war series. 

A brief review of this bulletin is given on page — of this issue of the MontH:y | 
Review. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. Building o perations 
Washington, 1922. 49 pp. Bulletin No. 295. 


152 PP- Bul 








Use of Federal power in settlement of railway labor disputes. \\ 0.) 
ton, 1922. 121 pp. Bulletin Ne. 303. Coneilration and arbitration series. 
This bulletin is reviewed on pages 199 to 201 of this issue of the MoNTHL) |. 50% 
Review. 


Wages and hours of labor in the sla 
Washington, 1922. 93 pp. Bulletin 


hiering and meat-packing vidusiry, 
0. 294. Wages and hours o/ 





1921. 
series. 
An abridgement of this report was published in the September, 1921, Moxrniy 
Lasor Review, pp. 75-95. 
Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Salaries of adminisiroii 
officers and their assistants in school systems of cities of 25,000 inhabitants 01 «7 
ashington, 1922. 38 pp. Bulletin, 1921, No. 30. 
—— —— Bureau of Mines. Accidents at metallurgical works in the United Status 
diving the calendar year 1920. Washington, 1922. 28 pp. Technical paper 797 
A summary of this report appears on pages 169 and 170 of this issue of the Monruty 
Lasor Review. 
Manual of first-aid instruction for miners. By a committee of surgeons 
on standardization of first-aid. ‘Revised by R. R. Sayers. Washington, 1921. ?2! pp. 
This revision of the first-aid manual, first published in 1917, was prepared cooper- 
tively by the American Red Cross and the Bureau of Mines. It is indorsed by the 
United States Public Health Service and by the National Safety Council, so that t 
is the standard for teaching first-aid to miners and for use in first-aid contests of any 











of these organizations. zw 
Metal-mine accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1°°". 
Washington, 1922. 99 pp. Technical paper 299. 
A summary of this report appears on pages 168 and 169 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lapor Review. 
1090} 
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[NITED Srates—Federal Board for Vocational Education. Vocational rehabilitation 
in rural communities. A bulletin prepared for information of cownty agricultural 
agents, agricultural teachers, extension workers, and other agencies devoted to rural 
progress. Washington, 1922. 18 PP. Bulletin No. 72. Industrial rehabilitation 
series, No. 4. 

_— Interstate Commerce Commission. Collisions, derailments, and other accidents 
resulting in mgury to persons, equipment, or roadbed, arising from the o peration of 
steam roads used in interstate commerce, July, August, and September, 1921. Wash- 
ington, 1922. 21 pp. Accident bulletin No. 81. 

During the quarter covered by this report the total number of fatalities was 1,798, 
93 of which were due to train accidents, 1,596 to train-service accidents, and 119 to 
nontrain accidents. Of the 32,663 nonfatal injuries, 1,300 were due to train accidents, 
10.366 to train-service accidents, and 20,997 to nontrain accidents. Other tables 
classify the accidents by cause, nature of injury, etc. 

—— Railroad Labor Board. Average daily and monthly wage rates of railroad employees 
on Class I carriers, in effect under private control (December, 1917); under the United 
States Railroad Administration ( January, 1920); and wnder decisions No. 2 (effective 
May 1, 1920) and No. 147 (effective July 1, 1921). Washington, 1922. 13 pp. Table. 
Wage series report No. 3. 

Data from this report were published in the Monrniy Lasor Review for April, 
1922, pages 82 to 85. 

— Treasury Department. Public Health Service. The physiology of fatigue. Physico- 
chemical manifestations of fatigue in the blood. Washington, 1921. 42 pp. Public 
health bulletin No. 117. 


Foreign Countries. 


AvustraLtia.—Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. A report of cases decided and 
awards made, including conferences convened by the president or deputy president, 
during the year 1920. Melbourne [1921]. xxrxriv, 1249 pp. 





-— (New Sours Waues).—Board of Trade. Compendium of living wage declarations 
and reports. Sydney, 1921. viii, 139 pp. 
Includes wages for both industrial and rural wage earners. 
‘ANADA.—Department of Labor. Canada and the international labor conference. Ottawa, 
1922. 33 pp. Bulletin No. 5. Industrial relations series. 
Issued as a supplement to the Labor Gazette for February, 1922. 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. A plan for the 


development of industrial research in Canada. Ottawa, 1921. & pp. Bulletin 
No. 10. 


——s Research and the problems of unem ploy me ni, business de pre ssion, and national 
finance in Canada. Ottawa, 1922. 20 pp. 
(New Brunswicx).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Third annual report, 
1921. St. John, 1922. 40 pp. 
This report is summarized on page 174 of this issue of the MonrHity LaBor 
EVIEW. 
~ (ONTARIO).—Department of Agriculture. Statistics branch. Annual report, 1920. 
Toronto, 1921. 47 pp. 
This pamphlet contains a very brief section on ‘‘Labor, wages, and production.” 
"RANCE.— Ministére des Travaux Publics. Direction des Mines. 2¢ Bureau. Sta- 
tistique de Vindustrie minérale et des appareils & vapeur en France et en Algérie 
pour Pannée 1919, avec un appendice concernant la statistique minérale interna- 
tionale. Paris, 1921. 246 pp. 
This report contains statistical information in regard to production, number of 
orkers, wages, sickness, and accidents in the mines and metal industries of France 
nd Algeria for the year 1919. There is an appendix giving international statistics 
f mineral production. 
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Great Brrraww.—Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 17. An analy 
of the individual differences in the output of silk weavers. London, 192). 3." 
extile series No. 4. PP. 

—— —— Report No. 16. Three studies in vocational selection. London, 192°. x, 
General series No. 6. mn 

The three studies indicated in the title are: A.—The psychophysiologica] ¢)),¢); i 
required by the hand compositor, by B. Muscio; B.—The measurement of physi.) 
strength with reference to vocational guidance, by B. Muscio and A. B. [}. Ey». 
and C.—Physical measurements in a confectionery factory, by E. Farmer. e 
—— Registrar of Friendly Societies. Reports for the year ending 31st December, 14) 

Part C.— eunions. London, 1921. 57 pp. 

A brief review of this report is given on page 180 of this issue of the MonTHLy | 450, 
ReEvIEw. 

—— (Lonpon).—County Council. Report, 1920. Vol. IV.—Education. London, 19» 
27 pp. No. 2148. 

A portion of this report is devoted to a discussion of technical, trade, and «\ ening 
education, and day continuation schools. 
rg + gaan Department. Prices and wages in India. Caleutta, 1922. 24 pp, 

0. 1512. 

This volume, which is the 36th issue of the series, consists of three parts, namely 
(1) Wholesale prices, (2) Retail prices, and (3) Wages. It includes data 11)) to the 
year 1920 and in some instances up to January, 1921. Wage statistics are on the whok 
made up of monthly averages of the wages paid to certain laborers and artisans iy 
each district during the last six months of each year. 

NETHERLANDS.—Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Verslag over het jar 192, 
’s-Gravenhage [1921]. 33 pp. 

— Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek. Jaarverslag over het jaar 1920. ?s-Groim 
hage [1921]. 71 pp. . 

—— Departement van Arbeid. Centraal verslag der arbeidsinspectie over 1920. |’ Crop. 
enhage| 1921. 267, xxvii pp. Plates. 

Report of the labor inspection service of the Netherlands for 1920. 

—— —— Verslag over het haventoezicht witgeoefend in 1920. [’s-Gravenhage] 19/1. 10 
pp. Plates. 

Report on the inspection of working conditions of dock and harbor workers in the 
Netherlands in 1920. 

Union or Sours Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Official Year Book, 1911 
Pretoria, 1921. 1,007 pp. 

Contains statistics mainly for the period 1910-1920. Of special interest 1) abi 
are chapters on Labor and industrial conditions, Prices and cost of living. Nace 
affairs, Agriculture and fisheries, and Mines. 
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